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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN CHINA 


In spite of the fact that it is not more than ten years 
since the term '‘Vocational Education” lias been hnown in 
this country, and although the special organization for 
promoting such e<hication known as the National As- 
sociation of Voc;ational Education of China was forrnetl 
only six years ago, the movement along this line has already 
made tremendous strides and exerted its far rea(;hing 
influence. This article invites your attention to a brief 
rc^'ievv of the most important of the activities conce riling 
Vocational Education in China. 

1. OllGANIZATIOJT AND ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL 

Association op Vocational 
Education of China 

The organization of this Association, w^hich opens a dcmv 
era in her educational history, w^as initiated by some pro- 
gressive educators in the spring of 1917 for the purpose of 
promoting vocational education. This movement soon stirred 
up public attention and support w^as at once received from 
scholars and prominent men of affairs. The Association was 
formally inaugurated in May of the same year, w hen Dr. P. 
V’. Kuo, Hon. C. T. Wang, Mr. C. C. Nieh and others w ere 
elected as Directors with the present writer as the Chairman 
of the Executive Board. At present it has mor<* than 4,000 
members representing all the provinces of China as w^ell as 
Europe, America and other places w'he're Chinese are found. 
The following diagrams will furnish some idea of the organi- 
zation and working of the Association. 
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The Diagram of the Organization of the Association 
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In general the work of the Association has been done 
in accordance with the above diagram. But we shall review 
in somewhat detail way some of the chief activities that are 
more worthy of note. 


A . Research 

The research work is divided into two kinds: inquiries by 
means of correspondence, and inquiries through personal 
interview and observation. To the first kind belong the 
inquiries about the conditions of various vocational schools 
in the whole country ; about the conditions of school grad- 
uates after leaving their schools, especially graduates of 
vocational schools ; about publications, both magazine and 
books on vocational education, either in Chinese or in Eng- 
lish, and the like. The statistical report of the number of 
vocational schools of the whole country is among the results 
of such research. When certain schools or companies in 
c* rtain localities are to be surveyed with a Certain special pur- 
pose in view, the second kind of research is available. In 
the last five years, one hundred forty-three cases of such 
research have been undertaken by this Association in dif- 
ferent places, the results of which have been i)ubli8hed respec- 
tively at the conclusion of each research. For instance, we 
sent a number of members of our staff to Malayo Archipelago 
for this purpose in 1917, 1919 and 1920; another research 
mission sent to the Eastern Three Provinces and Tsingtao ; 
and another sent to Kiangsu, Chekiang, Anhwei, a nd Kiangse. 
Besides, our Kesearch Divisioii has compiled a report regard- 
ing the cost of labor and prices of various important com- 
modities of the last ten years in Shanghai. 

B. Lectures 

Lectures concerning the principles and significance of 
vocational education have been delivered to the public by 
this Association one hundred and forty times since its 
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organization, either in the Public Hall of the Association or 
in some other place where they were desired. In addition, 
lantern slides were prepared showing the kind of vocational 
work done in both Chinese and foreign schools. 

In October, 1922, the writer made a tour in Honan 
and then in Peking, lecturing on vocational education in 
large cities along the districts of the Yangtse Piver. While 
lecturing in Honan, I was requested by the Commissioner 
of Education to formulate a definite, constructive plan for 
carrying out a comprehensive vocational education system 
for the whole province. This 1 did and it was accepted by 
the Commissioner. It is hoped that the plan will be soon put 
into execution. 


C’. Publications 

The Association publishes a monthly magazine called 
“Education and Vocation,” in which various problems relating 
to vocational education are discussed. It has, however, been 
recently resolved that the monthly magazine shall be reduced 
to a pamphlet form and confine itself to conveying important 
news about the advancement of vocational education, with 
brief but inspiring editorials, so that more force and energy 
can be directed to editing books on the subject. A 
translation of Dr. Snedden’s “Problems of Vocational Educa- 
tion” was made and published in 1917. The Association is 
now ready to publish another new book in Chinese entitled 
“.V Study of Vocational Education,” The book was edited 
with Dr. D. S. Hill’s “Introduction To Vocational Education” 
as a basis and some other English books on the various phases 
of the subject as references. It covers such important topics 
as adequate interpretation of vocational education, pre- 
vocational education, educational guidance, vocational 
guidance, vocational psychology, scientific research for 
vocational education, etc. It is being printed by the 
Commercial Press, Shanghai, and is expected to be out 
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this spring. It is not a mere translation but an adaptation 
to the needs of China. Books on vocational psychology, trade 
tests, and vocational guidance will be published in the near 
future. In addition, the Association will, from now on, 
issue a Semi-Annual Report in English so that our foreign 
friends may be given a real insight into the movement along 
vocational education in this country. 

D. Vocalioml Guidance Committee 

A Vocational (Juidance Committee has been formed by the 
Association in cooperation with tlje membcis of the faculty 
of Chung Hwa ^^ocational School, an affiliated institution of 
the Association. The Committee is charged with the duty of 
makiisg inquiries about the organizations of leading firms 
and factories in Shanghai ; the requirements in connection 
with their employment of salesmen and other emplcyes, 
^^llen we survey generally the growing complication of 
occupations and the rapid development of vocational educa. 
tion in this country, we realize that the problem of vocational 
guidance is a pressing one , and such inquiries are really 
indispensable, if our students are not to be allowed to simply 
drift. They should have a definite objective to make 
themselves more fit for life. Insjured by some such belief 
as this, the members of this Committee have done their 
utmost to make a comprehensive study of various conditions 
as they exist in the different lines of industries, especially in 
such commercial centers as Shanghai. The public has 
responded generously and as a result of inquiries and having 
interviews with a number of leading industrialists, the 
Committee, with the help of the Publiv.ation JJi vision, has 
compiled a book called Talhson Experiences in Occupations” 
which is a good reference book for those who take great 
interest in the practical problems of vocations. The Com- 
mittee has also made some apparatus for mental tests based 
upon the method introduced from Germany. They cannot 
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as yet be handled in an entirely satisfactory manner, and the 
Committee has been trying to bring them to perfection. 

E, Association of Commercial Continuation Education 

The organization of the Association of Commercial 
Continuation Education of Shanghai was initiated by this 
Association in cooperation with the Shanghai Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Shanghai College of Commerce of the 
National Southeastern University in 1922. Leading in- 
dustrial organizations in Shanghai have been requested to take 
part in the work. Its purpose is to promote commercial 
continuation education which is especially necessary for 
those who have not been trained imder the new system of 
commercial education but have only served apprenticeship ac- 
cording to the old way before they became merchants. It is 
also the aim of the Association to solve many-sided problems 
as to the welfare of the workers in commercial circles. It 
seems that not much difficulty is to be faced, as most 
leading industrial organizations have promised to offer their 
hearty support. 

F> Laborers' Museum 

For the purpose of enlightening laborers in Shanghai a 
Laborers’ Museum has been built on the campus of the Chung 
Hwa Vocational School, in which there are various exhibition 
rooms for Sciences, Hygiene, and the different kinds of pro- 
duct of the workshops of the school. Besides, there is a 
spacious public lecture hall and a library. Lectures are 
often delivered by prominent men of affairs in the Lecture 
Hall. The Executive Board of the Association has been 
devising some kind of better scheme in order to make com- 
mon laborers more accessible to the opportunities offered by 
the Laborers’ Museum. 

G, An E xperiinental School 

The Association has established a vocational school in 
Shanghai, known as the Chung Hwa Vocational School, for 
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the purpose of conducting experimental work on vocational 
education and serving as a model school. The funds for its 
establishment and maintenance are raised by public subscrip, 
tions. A campaign for raising q^50,000 was made, when it 
was going to be organized. The public responded very 
generously and a sum of $70,000 was realized, the original 
appeal being thus over-subscribed by $20,000. The founda- 
tion of the school building was laid in July, 1917, and the 
school was opened in October of the san^e year. 

Five courses are offered by the school, namely, Machine 
Shop Work, Carpentry, Iron Work. Commeiee, and Special 
Coarse for Training of Vocational Teachers. Formerly the 
school also offered the courses of enameling and button 
making, but they have now been brought to an end. The work 
in the industrial courses is done on a useful or productive 
basis and the commercial course adopts the cooperative plan, 
that is to say, the students have to spend half of their time in 
the school and the other half in offices or shops. Besides, 
part time classes and evening classes have been provided 
for those wiio have entered employment and arc in need 
ot further training. 

The above relates particularly to the C/rgauization and 
work of the National Association of ^"ocational Education of 
China which is responsible for the promotion of such educa- 
tion in this country. At this point it is perhaps not out of 
place to state some of the developments along this line since 
the establishment of the Association. 

2. The Developments of Vocational Education 
IN China 

A. The Position of Vocational Education in New 
School System 

At the session of the annual conference of the Provincial 
Educational Association held in Canton, November, 1921, a 
tentative new school system w^as brought up and passed, 
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which was later amended at the following session held in 
Shantung, October, 1922. On September of the same year, 
the Ministry of Education also held a Special Conference for 
discussing a new school system and thereby changed some 
features of the old system. Finally the Ministry drew up 
another tentativ^e school system based upon the resultant 
result of the above two new school systems, to be submitted 
to the approval of the President. The new system was then 
adopted and promulgated by the mandate of President Li, on 
November 1, 1922. Prom the standpoint of Vocational 
Education, it may be said that the system has offered it a 
better opportunity for future progress. In this connection 
the following extracts from the new school system is of 
interest : 

1. In the curriculum of the higher classes of primary 
schools it is permitted to add certain pre- vocational 
courses of study according to the social conditions 
of local communities. 

2. In junior high schools different kinds of vocational 
(;ours('s are permitted to be established in order 
to answer the special demands of local communities. 

3. The courses of senior high schools shall be Agricul- 
ture, Industry, Commerce, and Household Science. 
-But either only one or several courses may be 
established according to the demands of local com- 
munities. As to the Secondary Industrial Schools es- 
tablished under the old system, they shall be changed 
into vocational schools or senior high schools of 
Agriculture, Industry, Commerce, etc. 

4. The duration and standing of vocational schools 
shall 1)0 determined by the social conditions of 
local communities. As to the Elementary Industrial 
Schools established under the old system they shall 
also be changed into vocational schools which shall 
admit graduates of higher primary schools, but may 
admit students who have finished the courses of 
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lo\Yer primary schools '^nd reached the age of 
admission. 

5. With a view to promoting vocational education, 
special courses for training vocational teachers may 
1)6 established in suitable schools. 

0. Universities or colleges are allowed to provide special 
courses for those who are desirous of securing further 
training along certain special lines and jjossess suf- 
ficient standing to do so. 

fc'nice the promulgcition of the above-mentioned plans, 
the authorities of different provinces have been prcK^eeding to 
carry <Leni out and the results will be seen in the near 
future, 

B. The National Conference of Voeailonal Edumiion 

The Conference was held in Chi-nang, Juj} 3- 7, 1922, and 
was participated by the National federation of W)eational 
Schools, the National Association of Vocational Education 
of China, and the Division of Vocational Education of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Education. 8even 
meetings were held during the five days and the number 
of persons taking part in the session amounted to fifty-eight, 
representing forty- three organizations and eleven provinces. 
Nineteen important proposals were iuade and discussed, of 
which the most important two may be mentioned as follows: 

1. A petition shall be submitted to the J^residcnt, 
requesting him to appropriate special funds for the 
promotion of Vocational Education in China. It is 
suggested that from such sources as the Returned 
Boxers Indemnity from Russia, the Reparation 
Funds from G<umany, and the Increased Revenue 
of the Customs Tariff, the amount of five million 
dollars should be appropriated for the purpose of 
carrying out the following policies: to establish 
Federal Board of Vocational Education; to establish 
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ten vocational schools in suitable places of the 
country ; to offer subsidies to different provinces in 
order to increase the funds for the extension of 
vocational education; and finally to give financial 
assistance^ to the best private vocational schools so 
that the rapid development along this line will be 
enccuraged. 

2. An outline of the standardized curriculum for voca- 
tional vscliools together with the various names of 
such schools, the qualifications of admission, the 
number of school hours, etc., shall be drawn up, to 
be submitted to a Special Committee for thorough 
study and examination, the results of which will be 
presented to the government for adoption. The 
Committee is composed of Chung Hwa Vocational 
School of Shanghai, the Special Vocational Course 
of Teachers College, and the GirFs Vocational School 
of Peking, Laborers’ Continuation School of Shanse, 
the First Commercial School, and the Second Agri- 
cultural School of Kiangsu, and other prominent 
organizations. 

G. Exhibit for Products of Vocational Schools 

The first exhibit was held in Chung Hwa Vocational 
School, February 1-7, 1922, under the auspices of the Nation- 
al Federation of Vocational Schools. The results may be 
siiinmarizcd as follows : 

1. Number of Schools participating . . . 50 

2. Provinces represented by the schools ... 8 

(Kiangsu, Chekiang, Anhwei, Chihli, Shangse, 

Kiangse, Fukien, and Hunan.) 

3. Number of articles $ 3,039 

4. Number of articles sold. ....... 329 

5. Value of articles sold ........ 1,200 

6. Ntlinber of persons visiting 10,468 
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D, The National Association for Discussion 
of Agricultural Problems 

In view of the slow progress of agiiculture and its lack 
of scientific knowledge, the National Association for Discussion 
of Agricultural problems was formed by the Chung Hwa 
Agricultural Association, the National Ass'>iiation for the 
Advancement of Education and the National Association of 
Vocational Education of China in cooperation with the 
National Federation of Vocational Schools. The first con- 
fer#^nce of this .Association was held in Tsinan, Shantung, 
July, 1022. The problems diso&ssed cover three parts; 

1. Concerning agricultural education; 

2. Concerning experimental work of agriculture; 

3. Concerning administration of agricultural education. 

In this coii’^ction it is to be noticed that the first part 

includes the suggested Plan of Reorganization of Agricultiu'al 
Education for the w^hole country which deals with the 
elaborate schemes of cariying out Higher Agricultural Educa. 
tion, Secondary Agricultural Education and Elementary 
Agricultural Education. Each kind was carefully con- 
sidered and amended by specialists at the session. Now the 
Executive Committee of the Association has been charged 
w ith the duty of propagating the plan and of devising mean ; 
to xmt it in force. 

Besides the comprehensive plan for the promotion of 
agricultural education of the whole country, an exhibition of 
agricultural production was held in the meantime under the 
auspices of the Association, which was accorded with favorable 
reception. 

The number of representatives participating in the first 
conference amounted to one hundred and seventy-four and it 
seems without doubt that such enthusiara, together with the 
achievements which have been so far obtained, will certainly 
lead to a much more promising future for agricultural progress 
in China. 
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E. The Remarkable Increase of Vocational Schools 

The year 1922, the fifth year of the National Vocational 
Education Association’s work in China, was marked by the 
noticeable increase of vocational schools. According to the 
fourth statistical report of education issued by the Ministry of 
Education, the number of vocational school was 581 in 1916; 
whereas in the first statistical report prej)ared by the Asso- 
ciation we find that the number reaches 719 in 1921. But 
our second statistical report gives a still greater figure for last 
year, amounting to 1558. 


Table Showing the Inckeasing Number of Vocational 
Schools in Last Two Years 



Number of Voca- 

Kmds of Schools i 

tional Schools 

1916 

1921 

1922 

Secondary Agricultural Schools 

56 

74 

82 

Elementary „ „ 

269 

311 

345 

Secondary Industrial „ 

30 

34 

38 

Elementary „ ,, 

38 

62 

82 

Secondary Commercial „ 

31 

35 

45 

Elementary „ „ 

80 

107 

129 

\"ocational Schools (for men) 

3 

34 

51 

,, „ ( ,, girls) , 

21 

44 

158 

,, Continuation Schools 


11 

250 

Special Courses for Training Vocation- 
al Teachers 

3 

2 

5 

I'ocational Schools of Philanthropic 
Nature 


6 

19 

I’otal 

1 531 

719 

1353 
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This shows the number of schools in 1922 is an iilcreast; 
of about 170% over that of 1916, and about 86% over that 
of 1921. While the figures in our statistics may not so 
exactly coi:|^pond to the actual situation as it is expected, 
owing to some reason, such as poor means of communication 
and less interest of the public in the prompt response of in- 
quiries made, it is, nevertheless, sufficient to ‘fiirnish us with 
some ideh of the steady increase in the number of vocational 
schools in China, and thereby creates <j new' hope in the edu- 
cational w'orld that from now on vocational education could 
be accorded a more important place in the hfo of the nation. 
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PREFACE 


Two years ago the author wrote an article, 
“Adult Education in China,” which waujpuhlishcd 
by the World Association for Adult Education of 
London. This was revised and incorporated in 
his book, “ Tendencies toward a Democratic 
System of Education in China,” published last 
year by the Commercial Press at Shanghai. Since 
that publication some new experiments have been 
made in educating illiterate adults, and more data 
are available. He has made another attemj)t of 
revising his old writing and renamed his study, as 
the nature of adult education in China is a little 
different from that in other countries and is ])rac- 
tically a synonym of education for illiterates. The 
original Chinese term, Tung Su Chiao Yii H 
W or She Hui Chiao Yii it # |i( ff has no Englisii 
equivalent. It means education for those who 
have not had chance to receive systematic school 
education, be they old or young. 

March, 1923. 


C. H. C. 




MOVEMENT FOR EDUCATING ILLITERATES IN 
CHINA 

1. Significanc e and Scope 

Illiteracy Among the Masses . — In providing man power, 
China is proud of liaving a population of 400,000,000, but in 
popularizing education, she is greatlj' handicapped by this 
very magnitude. The old formal education in (Iiina did not 
reach the massc‘8 of the pe ople, although they learned uncon- 
sciously to res])cct Confucius’ principles and to observi^ 
traditions and customs. When modern education was first 
introduc('d into China in the latter part of the Manclni 
dynasty, it still reached only a selected few. The governmi'iit 
did not lu gin to pay proper attention to educating the mass 
of illiterates, until the Republic was established. For it was 
only sinct^ then that China realized the importance of educat- 
ing the members of the nation, who are the active citizens of 
the Republic. 

For these illiterates the education which is needed i.s 
chiefly instruction in fundamentals — fundamental tools for 
further acquiring knowledge and for daily use and funda- 
mental principles of a democratic form of government. 
By gaining control of the fundamental tools, they cannot 
only wudte and read to increase their knowledge, but also 
share with others the common underst anding, the basis for 
common action and attitude, which is essential t(» a 
democracy. By knowing fundamental principles of govern- 
ment, they can be intelligent in expressing their voice in 
national affairs, thus contributing their share in the upbuild- 
ing of the nation. 
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Through the agencies of such instruction, they may 
furthermore acquire a limited but essential amount of general 
and special knowledge, such as personal and public hygiene, 
progress of the nation and the world, and some simple method 
of improving their business and farming. 

Scope to Be Treated. — The agencies of such instruction, 
though they came into existence in China only in the past 
few years, are numerous. We shall consider only those which 
have a nation-wide influence. These institutions are largely 
under the control of the educational authority of the central, 
provincial, and local governments. Other agencies of con- 
siderable importance are the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Commerce, which conducts extension work for educating the 
rural folk, and semiofficial organizations in different provinces 
for promoting popular education. A few private agencies are 
conducting work national in scope, which will be treated 
under different headings according to the nature of the work. 
At the end of the booklet, a description of the work in this 
phase of education in one of the more progressive provinces 
will be giYeYy''^ 

{ II. Historical Development 

Litule can be said about the historical development of 
education for illiterates in China, for as a movement it is too 
recent. Under the Manchu dynasty, emperors’ edicts were 
explained to the people by officials, usually in the evenings, 
at street corners or at any gathering. The purpose was to 
ar<>ase the people’s loyalty. When modern education was 
introduced, these lectures continued, and in some localities 
definite places and dates were assigned for lecturing, but 
thuir nature was not changed. 

Before the Revolution of 1911 . — In 1908, when a con- 
stitutional form of government was promised by an imperial 
decree, a special educational program was prepared by the 
Ministry of Education in which provision was made for 
institutions for educating the adults, such as * language 
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made easy ” schools, half-day schools, lecture halls, etc. But 
the program was never faithfully carried out. The only 
influential institution was the lecture hall, which was nothing 
more than a place to instill into the minds of the people 
loyalty to the dynasty. 

After the Bevolution . — When the Ministiv*^ of Education 
of the Bepublican Government was organized in 1912, it 
announced a new educational policy, in which great emphasis 
was la id on the importance of giving the right kind of lectures 
to the people. Ilie provincial governments were asked to 
draw up provisional standards of procedure, to select and 
compile material to be embodied in the lectures, and to put 
the scheme into practice through local officials and enthusiasts 
for the cause, public funds were to be appropriated for the 
purpose. Among the topics suggested by the ministry for 
lectures were the following : The achievement of the revolu- 
tion, the duties and privileges of republican citizenship, the 
importance of promoting the economic and industrial welfare 
of the country, and especially the importance of emphasizing 
public virtue. • Later, the mini.stry requested the provincial 
and local governments to establish public libraries, institutes 
for the training of lecturers and schools for adults, and to 
organize associations for promoting popular education. It 
alsS required the material for lectures to be sent to the 
ministry for approval. The encouragement of the ministry 
gave an impetus to this phase of education and led to the 
opening of institutions which will be described later. 

The interest in adult education in China was further 
stimulated by the recent national movement.* Everywhere 

♦See ‘^The Chinese National Movement'^ in Millard' Ileview, 
June 21, 1919 (published at Shanghai), and two articles by Professor 
John Lewey in the Nf'w Republic, August 6, 1919, and February 
25, 1920. 
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voluntary organizations were formed for discussion and study 
of current events and common knowledge. Lectures were 
given by college and high school students, and were well 
attended. A great number of periodicals in popular dialects 
appeared. 

While what has been accomplished amounts as yet to 
little, education for illiterates has become an indispensable 
part of the public educational system in China and public 
interest in it is growing. The following survey is rather an 
account of the beginning of such education in China than 
that of its full development, which will ultimately be realized 
later. 

III. Public Lectures 

Lecturing as a means of educating the public is especially 
important in China as she has a great iiinriber of adults who 
(cannot read and write, and have not time, or are too old, to 
attend schools. Although mere lecturing has little result, yet 
as a means of educating illiterates, it will continue to exist in 
China for a considerable time to come. 

Two kinds of institutions have been established by the 
(diinese government for giving public lectures. One is the 
lecture hall, and the other the circulating lecture group. 
Both of them have been opened throughout the country.* 

Lecture Halls . — The latest report * of the Ministry of 
Eiiucation shows the following number of lecture halls in 
different parts of China : 


Brief Report of the Adminutration of the Minidry of EduccUion 
{Chiao I'u Using Chen Chi lao), 191*2-1915 and 1915-1919. 
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Province or 
Special District 

Peking . . . . 



Number of 
Lecture Halls 

12 

Number of Lectures' 
per Weeh 

(3 hours a day) 

Kingchao . • • 

• 


5 

3 

Chihli .... 

\ 


100 

3 

Fengtieii . , . 

• 


loO 

3 

Kirin .... 

• 


20 

2 

Heilungkiang . . 

• 


13 

2 

Shantung . . , 



655 

3 

Honan .... 



51 

3 

Shansi .... 



109 

3 

Kiangsu . • . 



69 

3 

Anhwei .... 

• 


21 

3 

Kiangsi. . « . 



GO 

3 

Fukien .... 

• 


23 

3 

Chekiang , , , 

• 


168 

3 

Hupeh .... 

• 


239 

4 

Hunan .... 

• 


18 

3 

Shensi .... 



18 


Kansu .... 

m 


88 

2 

Sinkiang , . . 

• 


2 

1 

Szechwan . . . 



37 

3 

Kwangtung . , 

• 


52 

3 

Kwangsi . . • 

• 


177 

2 

Yunnan . . 

• 


47 

2 

K weichow . . 

« 


2 

1 

Johoh .... 



3 

1 

Total . . 

. 

. 

2,139 



Lecture Groups . — The advantage d the lecture groiiii 
system over that of the lecture hall is that the former can 
give lectures in any place and reach more people, and lectures 
can be repeated several times. The same group can travel 
from village to village, town to town, or from one market to 
another in the same locality. They can give lectures in 
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temples, in fair grounds, in schools, in the open air, or at any- 
gathering. According to the report of the Ministry of 
Education, the statistics of such lectures in 1915 are as 
follows : 


Province 

or 

Number of Places 

Number of Lectures 

Special District 

Where Lectures Were 
Given 

per Week 

Peking . . 

. 

1 

(3 hours a day) 

Chihli. , , 

. 

90 

3 

Fengtien . 


6 

3 

Kirin . , . 


3 

2 

Heilungkiang 


4 

1 

Shantung 


45 

3 

Honan . . 


22 

3 

Shansi . . 


49 

3 

Kiangsu . . 


59 

3 

Kiangsi . . 


19 

3 

Fukien . . 


17 

2 

Chekiang. . 


52 

3 

Hupeh . . . 

« • 

202 

3 

Hunan , . 


24 

2 

Shensi . . 


16 

2 

Kansu . . 


24 

1 

Szechwan . 


44 

3 

Kwangtung . 


16 

3 

Kwangsi . 


36 

2 

Yiinnan . . 


8 

2 

Johoh. . . 


1 

2 

Total . 

• • 

738 



One of the best lecture groups was organized in Kiang- 
su province in 1916.’*' The group consisted of twenty-two 
lecturers, who were trained by well-known lecturers and 
educationists. With the exception of two lecturers who 

* Edmaiion^l Condition in Kiangm During Lad Five Years. 1916, 
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remained in the headquarters at the capital of the province, 
the group was divided into ten sections, with two lecturers in 
each section. They traveled throughout the sixty districts 
of the whole province, and gave lectures and illustrations and 
demonstrations at 350 different places to a total audience of 
166,319 persons. 

Lectures by College Students , — Ever since tn© beginning 
of the recent national movement, college students have 
come out and given lectures to people ^ street corners or at 
any gatherings on all kinds of topics from international 
relationships to personal hygiene^ During the academic year 
they address the people in the localities of their institutions, 
and during the summer vacation they disperse to villages and 
towns and give lectures whenever there is a chance. The 
statistics of these lectures, however, are not known. 

Lectures by Young Men^s Christian Association . — 
Most of the Y.M.C.A.’s in China have lecture departments. 
Bjut the only series of lectures given by the Y.M.C.A. which 
had a nationwide influence was that by Dr. David Yiu. A 
graduate of Harvard University in education, and now the 
General Secretary of the National Y.M.C.A., he was the head 
of the Jjccture Department of that institution in 1915 and 
1916. It was then that he delivered a series of most popular 
and illuminating lectures on different subjects, and laid special 
emphasis on education. He traveled throughout the Yangtze 
Valley and also some of the southern provinces. "Witii the 
aid of specially constructed equipment and his eloquence he 
everywhere attracted big audiences. 

The Nature of Lectures . — Brief mention has been made 
of what the nature of lectures should be as suggested by the 
Ministry of Education in 1912. In 1915, further details 
regarding it were given by the Ministry as follows 

** There shall be two kinds of lectures. The ordinary 
lectures shall be for the following purposes : 

^Edmaiional Laws and Regvlattom {Chiao Yu Y a Kweij, p. 470 ff. 
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1. Instilling patriotism. 

2. Encouraging a law-abiding spirit. 

3. Emphasising public virtue. 

4. Spreading common knowledge. 

5. Instilling aesthetic appreciation. 

6. Encouraging industry. 

7. Improving physical culture, and 

8. Emphasising public hygiene. 

“Special lectures shall be given when special events 
hai)pen, such as the anniversary of the Republic, the Flood, 
epidemic of some contagious disease, etc. ’ | 

The Qimlifications of Lecturers , — According to regulations 


tTo illustrate these principles, a lecture translated from Tlui 
Hdected Lectures published by the Popular Educational Association 
at Peking is given in part as follows: 


“ The National Flag 


“Countryineii, do you see the flag which hangs before every 
public ottice V This is our national flag. There are different kinds of 
Hags in different countries. There are flags with figures of animals 
and other objects, and there are flags of different colors. But every 
independent nation has a national Hag, and every national flag has 
a meaning. 

“ Our national flag has five colors : red, yellow, blue, white, 
and black; each represents one part of our country: the China 
Proper, Manchuria, Mongolia, the Chinese Turkestan, and Tibet. 
It has an ethical meaning. The five colors represent five virtues : 
benevolence, righteousnesss, harmony, wisdom and lionesty. 

The national flag is to represent the nation ; when you see a 
fl iSf, you know to which nation, a locality, a building, or a ship 
belongs. In addition to the national flag, there are flags for the 
army, for the navy, and for merchant ships and firms to show what 
they are and to whom they belong. 

The national flag to a nation is just as a signboard to a store, 
'fhe signboard of a store is very important (fco tl»e Chinese mind at 
least). If you destroy it, that store will bring suit against you. If 
you do not pay respect to a national flag, it means that you do not 
respect that nation. Remember, countrymen, the Opium War was 
begun by not paying respect to the flag of Great Britain, and the 
result was that China was forced to open five ports for foreign trade. 

“ So we must not only pay respect to our national flag, but also 
to flags of other nations. 
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issued by the Ministry, the following are qualified to be 
pubhc lecturers : 

1. Graduates of an institute for training lecturers. 

2. Persons with at least one year’s experience in 

lecturing. 

3. Elementary school teachers or normal school 

graduates. 

4. Officials of educational organizations or lecture 

bureaus; or 

5. Well-known local leaders. 

The T' raining of Led u revs . — In 1916 the Ministry of 
Education ordered provincial and focal governments to open 
institutes for the training of lecturers. Such institutes admit 
secondary school graduates, elementary school teacherS; or 
people With corresponding education. The subjects of study 
include sociology, psychology, priiuaples of adult education, 
public speaking, current events, govcrnineiit, economics, and 
practice lecturing, the course lasting from three months to 
one year. The number of hours per week may vary from 
tw^elve to thirty according to the length of the coui'se. 

The Ministry established such an institute' at Peking in 
1915; the Provincial Educational Associatioii of Kiangsu 
established another in 1916. No record as to the number of 
such institutes existing in C’hina at luesent is available. 

TV. Schools tor Illiterates 

While lectures and library facilities are conveiheni lor 
those who have leisure hours, they impose no obligations to 
study. There is no definite and systematic plan to be followed 
by those who attend, and they come and go as they please. 
In these respects lectures and libraries have not the advan- 
tages that the school possesses; namely, definite hours, 
definite plans, and regular attendance, 

China now has four kinds of schools for illiterates which 
are under government control: the public “continuation 
school, the half-day school, the “ language -made-easy s<* hoei, 
and the open-air school. 
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Public OonHnuatwn Sdidols .^ — The public ‘‘continua- 
tion” school is for educating those who are above sixteen 
years of age but have not had any school education. The 
subjects taught are Chinese, ethics, arithmetic, and general 
lectures on citizenship, hygiene, common knowledge, etc. 
The students attend classes eighteen hours a week for one 
year. The number of public continuation schools in 19l5 
was reported as follows: 


Province or 

Number 

Number of 

Average Number 

Special 

of 

Classes in 

of Students in 

District 

Schools 

Each School 

Each Class 

Peking . . 

3 

3 

— 

Chihli . • , 

1 , 

2 

30 

Eengtien . . 

1 

2 

30 

Heilungkiang 

1 

1 

20 

Honan « . 

1 

2 

30 

Shansi. . . 

6 

2 

30 

Kiangsu • • 

9 

3 

40 

Kiangsi . • 

2 

2 

30 

Chekiang . • 

5 

3 

40 

Hupeh . ♦ 

2 

3 

40 

Szechwan 

2 

2 

40 

Kwangtung . 

1 

3 

30 

Kwangsi . . 

45 

1 

20 

Yunnan . • 

Total . 

1 

79 

1 

131 

30 


A survey of schools for educating illiterates has recently 
been made in Peking. *j* It mentions that five continuations 
are maintained by the Metropolitan Bureau of Education, 
two are maintained in connection with public lecture halls, 

*The continuation school in China is diflferent in nature from 
that in the United States or in England. It does not “ continue ’’ 
the education received in the elementary school, but it teaches 
those who have not received any education. It is called “ Pu Hsi 
Hsueh Hsiao/’ in Chinese, or “Make-up’’ school. 

+Pei QMn Mb Min Chiao Yii Ohih Chiiang Huang, published 
byPeldfiigY.M.U A. 
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and six aro maintained by the Municipal Council, making a 
total number of thirteen in 1922 against three in 1915. 

Half-Day^ Schools . — The half-day schools are organized 
in the same way as the public continuation ' schools, 
except that they are for younger people (usually below six- 
teen) , and the length of course is three 3^ears. 

According to the latest statistics publisheni the New 


Education magazine, 
as follows : — 

the number of such sc 

i' f Scha-^ls 

bools in 1918 was 

No. of Pupils 

Peking! . 


51 

3,994 

Kingcnao 


132 

942 

Chihli . 


745 

13,025 

Fengtien 


15 

559 

Kirin 


7 

230 

Shantung 


73 

2,64S 

Honan 


52 

1,601 

Shansi 


27 

410 

Kiangsu . 


9 

300 

Anhwei . 


10 

40cS 

Kiangsi . 


13 

417 

Fukien . 


2s 

1,115 

Chekiang . 


. .S4 

2,777 

Hupei 


52 

1,076 

Hunan . 


3 

141 

Shensi 


30 

152 

Kansu 


7 

904 

Siukiang 


30 

1.411 

Szechwan 


161 

5,024 

Kwangtung 


15 

432 

Kwangsi . 


31 

733 

Kweichow 


U 

264 

Jehoh 


2 

85 

Total 


1,614 

39,318 


*The New Education, Vol. V, Nos. 1 and 2 , 
t Pei Oliin Pin Min Ghiao Ytt Chih Chuang Huang, Published 
by Peking Y.M.O.A 
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“ iMngv^e-rmde- Easy Schools, * — The “ language- 
made-easy’’ school also*^ucates adults who have not had any 
school training. The main object of this kind of school is to 
teach simple Chinese. The course usually lasts two years, 
'with twelve hours’ work a week. For convenience the class 
may meet iu the morning, in the afternoon, or in the evening. 
Some of the schools are open three sessions a day for different 
classes of people, and many of them are teaching the new 
phonetic script. The number of language- made-easy” 
schools in the whole country in 1915 was as follows: 


Province or 

Plumber 

Number of 

Average Number 

Special 

oj 

Classes in 

of Students in 

District 

Schools 

Each School 

Each Class 

Kingchao . 

248 

2 

40 

Chihli. . : 

1,5J1 

2 

40 

Fengtien. . 

5 

3 

30 

Kirin . 

86 

2 

80 

Heilungkiang 

4 

1 

20 

►Shantung 

73 

3 

30 

Honan . , 

932 

2 

30 

Shansi 

260 

2 

20 

Kiangsu . . 

33 

3 

40 

Anhwei . . 

69 

2 

20 

Kiangsi 

108 

2 

30 

Fukien , 

13 

3 

30 

Chekiang 

84 

3 

40 ■ 

Hupeh . . 

165 

3 

40 

Hunan . 

8 

2 

30 

Shensi . . 

14 

2 

30 

Kansu . . 

230 

1 

20 

Sinkiang . 

20 

1 

20 

Szechwan . 

160 

2 

30 

Kwangtung. 

54 

3 

40 

Kwangsi. 

224 

2 

20 

Yunnan . 

2S 

3 

30 

Kweichow . 

6 

2 

20 

Jehol . , . 

264 

1 

20 

Total . 

4,599 

9,135 


*V\mn IS 

l iJi Tzu JJsuch Hsiao. 
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Open-air Schools . — The open-air school teaches roughly 
the same subjects as the foregoing two institutions. The 
teachers are usually elementary school teachers and public 
lecturers. There are two sessions a week, each lasting two 
hours. It is a new kind of institution in China, and in Iblo 
there were only six such schools in Peking, then a 

number of provinces have established open-air schools, but 
statistics are not available, except those of Shansi, which will 
be mentioned later. The number of such schools in Peking 
was increased to twenty- three in 1919.* 

Schools Maintamed by Students . — Since the national 
mo^^ement, students of colleges and secondary schools have 
maintained schools for illiterates all over the nation. No 
statistics however are available except those in Peking. 


Maintained by students 

of 

Peking 

No. of 
Schools 

No. of 
Pupils 

National University . 



2 

503 

Chung Ku(» University . 



1 

222 

IVIing Kuo University 



1 

1)3 

Pin Ming University , . 


. 

1 

42 

Yen Ching University 



1 

50 

Peking Teachers’ College 

for Women 

1 

70 

Peking Teachers’ College 


. 

2 

452 

Law College .... 



1 

120 

Engineering (Mllegc . 


. * « 

1 

170 

Meniical College . . . 


• . . 

1 

157 

Army ^ledical School , 


♦ 

1 

19 

First Middle School . . 


. « 

1 

13 

Peking Normal School . 


. 

1 

214 

Pei Hua Girls' School 



1 

51 

Chung Te Middle School 


. 

2 

30 

Tsing Hua College . . 


. . . 

1 

100 

Total ..... 



19 

2,326 


♦From a private correspondence. 
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Work oj 3Ir, T. E. Tong .^ — One of the difficulties in con- 
ducting adult classes is the selection of the right kind of text- 
books. The Commercial Press at Shanghai has published a 
number of such books. A unique set of textbooks for 
instructing adult illiterates has been edited and published by 
Mr. T. E. Tong, Vice President of the Shanghai Baptist 
College — unique by the fact that only six hundred characters 
are used. These characters are the most common ones, and 
adequate for the expression of ordinary ideas. Textbooks in 
the following subjects have been published: hygiene, ethics, 
geography, letter writing, and citizenship. By using the same 
six hundred characters Mr. Tong has also published books on 
current events, the nursery, the education of children, and 
agricultural subjects, and a monthly magazine containing 
important news and topics of common knowledge. Thus by 
acquiring a knowledge of these six hundred characters one can 
read and write and learn common subjects. From 1913 to 
1918 nearly four hundred schools using these books for 
instruction had been opened by private persons or organiza- 
tions throughout the country with an attendance of more than 
four thousand. It is interesting to note that many of the 
j)upils are forty years of age or over. 

Work of Mr. James Yen.’\ — Mr. James Yen, a graduate 
of Yale, was one of the field secretaries sent by the Inter- 
national Committee of the Y.M.C.A. of New York City to work 
among Chinese laborers in France during the War. When 
he was there he edited a weekly paper in simple language for 
the laborers, and a book containing simple but often-used 
characters for their reading course. Since his return to 
China he has been connected with the National Y.M.C.A. at 
Shanghai. From the knowledge derived from his experience 
in France he selected 1 ,000 fundamental characters, and by 

the Ih’port oj the Shanghai Baptht College on Adult SchooiSf 

fThe Yew Educaiion Vnl. V No. 5, Dec. 192?. 
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arranging such, characters, he wrote three simple readers for 
illiterates. An exjieriment was conducted in Changsha, the 
capital of the Hunan province, usirg these readers as texts 
to teach illiterates an hour and a half a day for four months. 
In cooperation with proidnciai authorities, gentries, stu- 
dents, and others, he secured some 1,200 stude. i^s, ranging 
from six to forty-one years of age, but mostly between ten 
and sixteen years old. At the end of four months some 900 
students graduated. It is expected that similar experiments 
will be conducted in other cities and more books will be 
written along this line. 


V. Other Acenites 

Among other agencies for‘ educating the great mass of 
])eople, public libraries arc, perhaps, the most important. 
However, as our Association has pul>iished a booklet on “The 
Library Movement in China,” we shall not discuss tliem Jicre. 
Tw o other agencies are becoming national institutions, namel^g 
public newspaper reading rooms and ])U>)lic museums. 

Public Xeivspaper Reading Rooms . — The new8})aper is 
the organ of public opinion — one of the most important organs 
in a republic. In order to provider eomfortabJo places for 
people to read different kinds of newspapers, public newspaper 
reading rooms have been ojiemxl in various parts of China, 
in 1919 the number of such newspaper reading rooms was as 
follows : 


Peking .... 

9 

Ch(‘kiang .... 

170 

Kingchao. < . . 

Chihli .... 

10 

Hupeh .... 

103 

124 

Hunan .... 

39 

Fengtien .... 

45 

Shensi .... 

15 

Kirin .... 

17 

Kansu .... 

91 

Heilungkiang 

5 

Sinkiang . . . 

5 

Shantung . . . 


Szechw^aii 

150 

Shansi .... 

77 

Kwangtung . ... 

149 

Honan .... 

139 

Kivangsi . . . 

.74 

Kiangsu . . . 

187 

Yunnan . . . 

99 

Kiangsi .... 

106 

Kweichow . . . 

16 

Anhwei .... 

30 

Jehol 

6 

Fukien .... 

52 


— 


Total . . . 1 . 81 'i 
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The newspaper reading room is a peculiar institution in 
China, It only corresponds to the periodical room in public 
libraries in other countries, but it exists independently. Its 
devrelopment might be attributed to the practice of providing 
newspaper^ to customers in tea-houses, and now the govern- 
ment has established separate places for people to read news- 
papers. For the time being, when libraries are not sufficient 
in number, this kind of institution is very serviceable. When 
more libraries are opened, they can be incorporated as a part 
of the library. 

Public Museums. — The museum is another recognised 
institution for educating the public, but it takes time and 
money to establish them. In 1915 there were only a few of 


them in China, the number being as follows : 

Peking .... 1 Kiangsu 2 

Kiangchao .... 1 Hupeh 1 

Shantung .... 1 Kwangtung 1 

Shansi .... 1 Yunnan ...... 1 

Total 9 


The museum at Peking is an excellent one. It has a 
fine collection of antiques and paintings of different dynasties. 
They were formerly the property of the imperial family. 
After the establishment of the Republic they were put in 
the museum which is open to the public. 

The Museum of Natural History of New York City is 
making an expedition to Northwestern China for the collec- 
tion of specimens of certain animals, and will help China to 
build up a museum of natural history at Peking. Such an 
institution is undoubtedly needed. 

A private museum has been established by an Englishman 
at Tsinan, Shantung. It has different models showing local 
geographical features; charts and pictures showing important 
institutions and industries in China as well as in the world; 
specimens of plants and animals ; charts showing products of 
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different nations; models of ancient and modern costumes, 
dwellings, and utensils; and models relating to medical 
studies. Some 330,000 persons visit the museum each year. 

The Yangtzepoo Social Center . — The Yangtzepoo Social 
Center is a new experiment which is different any of 

the undertakings we have mentioned so far but which is a 
notable experiment worthy of our attention. The Center was 
first organized by the Department of Sociology of the Shang- 
hai Baptist College at Shanghai in 1918, in coop?ration w ith 
some twenty institutions, largely industrial establishments. 
It is located at the heart of one of the most important 
industrial districts of the metropolitan city. Facilities for 
schooling, recreation, care of accidents, etc., are strikingly 
lacking. The Center is endeavoring to meet these various 
needs, partially, at least. Its work is divided into social, 
educational, and medical lines. 

The Social Department provides a reading room, tv/o 
playgrounds, and an employment bureau, and has arranged 
other activities, such as Sunday schools, social meetings, and 
women’s clubs. Li the year 1921 to 1922, attendance at the 
* reading room averaged 2,044 monthly, w^hile that at the play- 
grounds averaged about 1,000 w^eekly. The employment 
bureau rendered service to one hundred and forty-one persons. 
The Educational Department has maintained a continuation 
school, a boys’ school, and a girls' school. In the year 
mentioned the enrollment in the first was 370, that in the 
second, 128, and that in the third, 38. A little tuition is 
charged, but students are willing to pay because courses are 
adapted to their needs. In addition to these schools there 
is a Vacation Bible School which has some three hundred 
students, and which is operated during the summer vacation. 
The Medical Depai tment provides an industrial hospital and 
dispensary. It took care of some four hundred patients and 
gave a total of 7,649 treatments during the year of 1921- 
1922. 
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The Center is, probably, pioneer in the line of social 
work in China. Undoubtedly such kind of work is much 
needed in any industrial district in China. While a few 
modern factories have provided night schools, schools for 
children of their workers, hospitals, playgrounds, etc., most 
of them have not succeeded in their undertakings because of 
lack of trained workers, funds, etc. In this connection we 
may mention the work of the Coi:miercial Press at Shanghai 
which is up-to-date in every respect, which is considered as a 
model for its treatment of workers, the success of which is 
largely due to the fact that the men in charge of the Press 
have had training along educational lines. For other factories 
whose managers are industrial specialists, perhaps the best 
plan is to cooperate with some educational institution which 
is near by and which has trained persons for doing such work. 

VI. Organizations For Promoting Mass Education 

There are a number of organizations, oesides the Ministry 
of Education and provincial and local bureaus of education 
which are promoting education for illiterates. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce , — The 
Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce is carrying on exten- 
sion work to educate the public, especially the farmers, by 
publishing and distributing pamphlets and bulletins, and by 
giving lectures and demonstrations. The experimental 
stations under the control of the Ministry are doing similar 
work. 

In 1919 the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce in- 
augurated a method of work by despatching a demonstration 
train from the capital to different places along the Peking- 
Hankow Railway, which is one of the main trunk lines 
connecting the capital and the big twin city of Wuhan and 
passing the northern great plain in China. On the train 
there was an exhibition of the best agricultural products of 
the experimental station at Peking, of modern farm ma- 
chineiy and equipment, and illustrations. The train stopped 
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at thirty-five different places on the way, demonstrations 
and lectures were given to the public, farmers, and students. 
More than 12,000 persons came to attend the lectures and to 
see the demonstrations, and about 10,000 pamphlets were 
distributed. 

Popular KducatiomiL Associations. — Organi^tions for 
promoting mass education, known as “ popular educational 
associations, ” have been established throughout China. In 
1915, their number was as follows : 


Peking . 

1 

Kingchao 

1 

(%ihli . 

3 

Fengtien 

7 

Kirin 

3 

Heilungkiang . 

2 

Shantung 

19 

Horian . 

24 

Shansi . ^ . 

8 

Kiangsn , 

12 

Anhwei . 

2 

Kiangsi • 

10 


Fukhm . 

. 5 

Chekiang 

8 

Hupeh . 

19 

Hunan . 

4 

Shensi . 

8 

Kansu . 

9 

Sinkiang 

2 

Sz(Hflnvan 

25 

Kwangtung . 

4 

Kwangsi 

2 

Yunnan 

20 

Kweichow 

2 

Total 

. 200 


The most influential popular educational association in 
the country is that at Peking. It has three divisions — 
fiction, drama, and lectun's. Ear^h division is trying its 
utmost to improve adult education within the jurisdiction 
assigned to it. From 1915 to 1919* the fiction division 
examined more than 800 works. The drima division ex- 
amined about thirty dramas, and composed and publishcjd 
about the same number, as well as about ten songs. The 
lecture division published two volumes of selected lectures, 
examined some fifty books on adult education and sixty 


See A mittal Reptjrf u o f the A^$ochtion, 
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different series of pictures and illustrations, published twelve 
volumes of material relating to current events and a number 
of books on miscellaneous topics, opened a model lecture hall 
at Peking, and started a nation-wide survey of social customs. 
The asscoiation has published a list with reviews of the 
works e’:amined, and has petitioned the Ministry of Educa- 
tion to prohibit the publication of some vicious novels and 
dramas. The Ministry has approved their scheme and thus 
safeguarded the public, 

t 

VII. Educating Illiterates in Shansi 

Y 

-^Shansi is a province of 166,275 square miles, with a 
population of about 11,447,257, according to a census taken 
by the provincial government in 1920.* The province has 
108 districts, each of which is divided into from three to six 
sub-districts, which are further divided into villages and lii. 
Every lii has a head, every village has a leader with one or 
two assistants, and every district has a district magistrate. In 
order to ensure the progress of education in general, and of 
education for illiterates in particular, all district magistrates 
village leaders, and lii heads must be graduates of special 
institutes. Besides, every district has a school inspector and 
an official in charge of adult education. It has also an 
information office and a publication bureau. With such 
machinery a programme of mass education for the province 
has been worked out. 

Institutions for Educating Illitefates in Shansi . •\ — In 
1918 there was at least one lecture hall, one library, and 
one newspaper reading room in each district. In the sum- 
mer every school house is used for lecturing, and every 
student when spending vacation at home is responsible for 
lecturing to his neighbors. 

* Statistics and Reports of Education in Sfiansi, 1919. 
t The Cenmm of Population in Shansi, 1920. 
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In that year there were also seventy-four half-day 
schools, thirty -nine schools for teaching language, nineteen 
open-air schools, and seventy-four winter schools in the 
province. Open-air schools are only conducted in the sum- 
mer, and the winter schools in the winter and spring when 
people in the agricultural districts are not so busy with their 
work. ^ 

In the next year,* the increase of such schools was 
remarkable : half-day schools, 344 ; schools for teaching 
language, 3,63^; open-air schools, 46 ; winter schools, 1,434 ; 
schools for poor children, 244 ; and continuation school 2;633- 

No mention was made about lecture halls, etc. 

Publications , — From 1918 to 1919 the j)rovincial govern- 
ment published and distributed more than 6,000,000 volumes 
of books and pamphlets for educating the public.*}* Among 
them the most influential one is IF^a^ a Citizen Ought to 
Knmc^ of which more than 2,700,000 copies were distributed. 
By order of the governor those who wore able were to read 
it, and were urged to explain it to those who were illiterate. 

What a Citizen Ought to Know . — Since the book What a 
Citizen Ought to Know has such a great influence, it is worth 
while to examine just what it is. It contains the following 
chapters : 

I. Civic virtues, such as faithfulness, progressiveness, 
jiatriotism, etc. 

II. Education, containing topics on compulsory educa- 
tion, importance of reading, attending lectures, and under- 
standing laws, etc. 

III. Industries, such as tree- planting, cotton-planting, 
sugar-making, textile manufactures, commerce, sericulture, 
etc. 

IV. The family, relating to topics on home education, 
importance of thrift, harmfulness of early marriage, etc. 

* Stath^tics and Rejmti* of Edveathn in Shansit 1918. 

t J^atisftics and of Auxiliary Education of Shami, 1919. 
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V. The society, eoncemiiig topics on importance .of 
public hygiene, freedom of worship, importance of es'prit de 
corps, etc. 

VI. Nationality, containing topics on the national flag, 
the national anthem, reverence of law, etc., and 

VII. The world, relating to topics on races and nations, 
nature of treaties, lessons from the Great War, etc., and 
geography of the world, with map. 

Compulsory Law for Adult Education in Shansi . — The 
Compulsory law for adult education w^as passed and became 
effective, beginning August, 1919 . All adults who are under 
twenty-five and have had no school education must attend a 
“ continuation” school for two years. The subjects taught 
are Chinese, arithmetic, and citizenship. The number of 
hours per week may vary from six in the summer to twelve 
in the winter. No tuition fees are charged, and book€^ are 
given free. The schools are in session for not less thali nine 
months a year. 
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LIBRARY movement IN CHINA 
Introduction 

Since the Revolution of 1911, OVhia has undergone a 
movement of change in intellectual problems as w(dl as in 
politics. The people have not only tried hard to shake off 
the yoke of despotism, but also fully determined to free them- 
selves froH! th(‘ oppression of intellectual bondage. To-day at 
lh(‘ bookstalls the translated works of Karl Marx, Kroptokin, 
Iviisscll, Einstein and others are deinand(‘d like hot cakes, 
while the critical essjiys on Chinese classics are even welcomed 
by the scholars ol^ the old type, '(’he intellectual class has 
seen the failures of numerous reforms and come to the con- 
clusion that the Ohinese process of thought must be revolu- 
tionized. 

Our pre:~;ent day means of diffusing the new^ kn(>wledge 
to the general masses arc' to introduce the use of a Chinese 
j)honetic alphabet, and to publish books and periodicals in 
l\‘h Hua or colloquial language. In order to su])i)ly the 
Chinese intellect w ith fresh, vital cnerg}^', famous philosophers 
like Downey, Rnssell and Dricsch have b(?en and unj still 
tonring China, giving lectures in mo..t educational center’s. 
Among institutions whose existence depinids upon their 
ability to meet the jniblic demand, the library is no^ face to 
face with rapidly (^hanging conditions. 

Attitude Government 

China even to-day is fuil of places for storing hooks. 
All hough scholars continue to be interested in the edition.s of 
bygone dynasties, like the 8ung, or the Yuan or the Ming, 
and many libraries oidy know* how to colk^ct the valuable 
incunabula, yet the tendency is flaily growing stronger 
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in favor of converting the book vault, jealously guarded by 
thick doors and heavy locks, into a living and attractive 
library. And during the last decade the new hbrary move- 
ment has taken great strides. 

On April 11, 1915, the Ministry of Education issued an 
order embodying eleven regulations which emphasize promo- 
tion, organization and administration of libraries throughout 
the different provinces of the country. 

They are translated as follows: 

1. Every province and special district shall establish 
public libraries for the use of the people. When the 
inhabitants of a city call for a library, let it be 
established without unnecessary delay. 

2. Any school, public or private, or any society or 
individual person may establish a library by follow- 
ing the library regulations promulgated by the 
Ministry of Education. 

3. Libraries maintained by cities and special districts 
shall be called public libraries. Libraries maintained 
by schools and societies shall be called respectively 
school libraries and society libraries, while libraries 
maintained by individuals shall be called private 
libraries. 

4. (a) The public library shall at the time of establish- 
ment submit to the Ministry of Education through 
the district officer or the educational commissioner 
the following data: 

1. Name. 

2. Location* 

3. Expenditure. 

4. Number of volumes. 

5. Plan of the building. 

6. Regulations. 

7. The date of opening. 

(b) Private libraries shall register at the district officer 
with the same seven data as in (a) . 
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(c) School and society libraries shall report those data 
through the authorities of the school or the society 
to the district officer or the educational com- 
missioner. 

Discontinuation of the operation of any libi*ary, 
or any change of name, etc., shall be reported to the 
district officer or educational commissioner. 

5. Every library is required to have a librarian and also 
assistants. The qualifications of the librarian and 
the assistants shall at the time of the?ir assumption 
of duties bo reported to the Ministry of Education 
through “the district officer. 

6. The salaries and privileges of the librarian and as- 
sistants of any public library shall follow the regula- 
tions for the educational officers of that district . 

7. Every public library is required to submit to the 
district officer an annual report which shall be 
published in the general annual educational report 
of that province. 

8. The budget of a public library shall at the beginning 
of the fiscal year be submitted for approval to the 
Ministry of Education through the district officer or 
the educational commissioner. 

The budget of a school library must be incor- 
porated in the school budget. 

9. Libraries may collect a nominal assessment from the 
readers. 

10. When an individual person establishes or donates a 
library, the district officer shall report the matter to 
the Ministry of Education, so that the donor shall be 
duly rewarded according to the regulations govern- 
ing “Establishment and Donation of Schools/’ 

11. The above regulations shall take effect at the date 
of publication. 

In order to add weight to the proclamation, the govern- 
ment turned the Imperial Library of the late Manchu dynasty 
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at Peking into the Peking Metropolitan Public Library. Some 
of the provinces and special districts have carried out the 
order, but others owing to lack of funds are still in the period 
of preparation. 

Classes of Libraries 

At present the Chinese libraries, excluding private ones, 
can be roughly divided into four main classes, namely public 
libraries, school libraries, society libraries, and special 
libraries. 

Public Libraries 

In old days many provincial capitals kept large collec- 
tions of books printed from wooden blocks.* They were 
stored in some public hall for the use of scholars. Since 
1913 these places have been turned into public libraries. 
Some of them are maintained by endowments, but the 
majority by the educational funds of the districts and are 
thus under the control of the Commissioner of Education of 
that province. 

AkS to the administration, nearly all of the ])ii})lic libraries 
not only have adopted the closed shelf-system in reading 
rooms, but also allow no circulation. Some of them require 
a small fee for admission, with the purpose of keeping away 
vagabonds and ruffians. Asseting charges for use of books 
in reading rooms are also ]wacticed in many a public library. 

For instance, the Peking Public Library sells tickets to 
those who wish to go in to read. There are six kinds of such 
tickets — namely, (1) two-copper ticket for ordinary books, (2) 
one-copper ticket for periodicals and newspapers, (3) one- 
copper student ticket for ordinary books, (4) free student 
ticket for periodicals and newspapers, (5) ten-copper ticket 
for incunabula, (6) five-copper ticket for the manuscript copy 
of the famous ‘‘Imperial Descriptive Catalogue of the Manchu 
dynasty.’’ 

*Sec Tai, T.G, nrief sketch of Chinese Libraries in Library 
Journal, July^ 1919, pp. 423-41^9. 
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The Peking Public Library has many reading rooms, suc^h 
as a special reading room for special ticket holders; a ladies* 
reading room, a periodical and newrpapiT reading room, etc. 
These rooms are bare and the seats are not co or table. As 
yet there have not been sufficient funds for lighting and 
heating facilities. There is much red tape in Rawing out 
books. 

Besides the six ordinary tickets there are two special 
tickets, first and second. Those who hold special tickets of 
the fir^t class can enjoy the privilege of inspecting and using 
ordinary l)ooks, periodicals, newspapers, incunabula, etc., 
without charge and also that of having access to the stacks. 
Those who hold special tick(ds of the second class can enjoy 
only the free use of ordinary books, periodicals and nows- 
j)apers. 

Generally the public libraries have no recent publications, 
and there is much red-1ap(‘ Ixdore admitting readers to the 
stack rooms. 


Free Public Libraries 

During the last decade the medieval idea of a library for 
a learned few lias broken down and the intellectual kingdom 
lias opened its gates for the plebians, who are daily getting 
bolder and wis('r. The public library^ thej’ hiel, should 
neither collect admission fee nor asset charge for use of books. 
This public feeling lias been duly recognized, hence the 
system ot free public libraries are introduced, ^vow many 
public libraries in the provincial capitals and cities gradually 
(uther discard the policy to charge fees for admission and use 
of books or establish free jiublic libraries. 

The policy of a free public library in China is to allow 
the readers to use its collections without any charge, but not 
to permit them to draw out books for home use. In conrKw 
tion with these libraries there are children's reading rooms 
and playgrounds. In spite of the financial difficulties tlic 
free public libraries are better administered than public 
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libraries. In addition to old Chinese books they have newly 
published books on various subjects. Children’s rooms are 
supplied with pictorial tales and juvenile books and the 
playgrounds are always well patronized. 

The libraries open on Sundays just as on week days. 
Some of them close on Mondays to give a holiday to the 
members of the staff. There are about 51 public libraries and 
219 free public libraries."^ Quite a number, the writer has 
visited and investigated. They are all well patronized, as to 
improvement there is yet plenty of room. For instance the 
budget for the annual acquisition of books should be greatly 
increased, so that circulation departments can be established 
for promoting the use of books at home. Secondly the rooms 
are too bare and unattractive, and the furniture is not suitable 
especially in children’s reading rooms. Fortunately iti many 
prosperous localities at present there is a growing tendency 
toward establishing attractive and comfortable libraries. 


Traveling Libraries 

Under the administration of some public libraries, also 
traveling librariesy have been organized. At present about 
thirty traveling libraries are scattered over five provinces, 
namely Fengtien, Kiangsu, Kansu, Szechwan, and Yiinnan. 
They are operated on a small scale. During the last few 
years the progress of these traveling libraries in the interior 
and mountainous regions has been much retarded due to the 
continuous disturbance of petty civil fights. 

Name of Province Number of Volumes 

traveling libraries 

Fengtien 17 354 

Kiangsu 4 338 


192 ; 


“^Ohinese Library Statistics, published by Peking Law College, 


tThe 4th statistical Keport published Dy the Ministry of 
Education. 
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Ncme of Province 


Number of 

Volumes 

Kansu . . 


traveling libraries 

4 

300 

Szechwan . 



1 

400 

Yunnan . 

.... 


4 

420 

Public and 

Frkk Public Libraries 


Name of 
Provirce 

Number of 
Publir 

Volmnes 

Ximber of 
Fiec Public 

Volumes 

Peking . . 

Libraries 

2 

2a,()(K» 

Libraries 

1 

1,400 

Chihli . . 

2 

14, PK) 

4 

900 

Fengtien . 

4 

12,402 

35 

7,500 

Kirin . . 

1 

2,200 

3 

70(» 

Heilungkiang. 2 

1,83(» 

3 

650 

Shantung . 

J 

3,000 

23 

10,000 

Shansi . 

7 

10,000 

9 

2,700 

Honan , 

1 

5,500 

22 

9,000 

Kiangsi. , 

1 

85(» 

5 

1,500 

Kiangsu , 

, 11 

30,000 

5 

1,600 

Anhwei, 

1 

1,100 

4 

1,200 

Fukien . 

1 

1,240 

21 

600 

Chekiang , 

(i 

8,000 

21 

5,350 

Hupeh . , 

i 

7,310 

44 

18,000 

Hunan , 

1 

4,500 

14 

3,500 

Shensi . 

1 

1,250 

1 

600 

Kansu , . 

2 

♦ 3,000 

2 

500 

Singkiang , 

--- 

— 

4 

1,200 

Szechwan . 

1 

4,500 

4 

1,600 

Kwangtung 

1 

3,065 

6 

1,800 

Kwangsi , 

1 

0,930 

1 

300 

Yunnan , 

1 

4,740 

6 

1,5(K> 

Kweichow. 

1 

1,880 

— 

— 

Jehol . . 

1 

390 

1 

300 



72.400 

239 

162,847 
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The figures including the number of volumes in the 
different libra}»ries are inaccurate, for some libraries consider 
pamphlets as books and others not. Furthermore some count 
the number of volumes in “pu” and others in “Pen.” 
‘‘Pu” means a set of books, sometimes one “pu” consists of 
hundreds of “pen” which is a folio volume. 

(College Libraries 

Almost every college in China now has a sort of library. 
According to the available statistics there are 37 college 
libraries maintained by various educational institutions. A 
few of the well known college libraries are as follows : 


I. Peking : 




Volumes 

Volumes 



in 

in foreign 



Chinese^' languages'^' 

1. 

Peking National University Library 

65,000 

15,000 

2. 

Peking Teachers College Library 

10,000 

8,000 

3. 

Tsing Hua College Library . . . 

50,000 

25,000 

4. 

Union Medical College Library . . 

500 

9,000 

5. 

Yen Ching University Library . . 

1,000 

3,000 


II. Chihli: 



1. 

Nankai College Library, Tientsin . 

6,000 

7,000 

2. 

Pei Yang University Library, Tien- 




tsin . 

25,000 

12,000 


III. Shantung: 



Shantung Christian University Library, 




Tsinan 

10,000 

9,000 


IV, Shansi: 



Shansi University Library, Taiyuan . 

(n 

(O 


*The numbers of volumes in each library are approximate. 
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V, Kiangsu : 


L Fu Tan UnivTTsity Library, Shang- 



hai 

( ? ) 

(?) 

2. 

Nanking University Library, Nan- 






4,000 

10,000 

3. 

St. John Vi University Library, 




Shanghai . 

3,000 

17,000 

4. 

Nang Yang Univei'sity J.ibrary, 


' 


Shanghai 

20.000 

5,000 

5. 

Shanghai .Baptist Colh‘go Library, 




Shanghai 

1,500 

3,500 

C. 

Soochow University Library, Soo- 




chow 

2 ,5( M) 

9,(KX> 

7. 

National Southeastern University 




Library, Nanking 

10,000 

7,000 


VI. Hupeh: 



L 

Boon<j University Librar^N AVu- 




chang 

15,000 

12,000 

2. 

Wuchang I’eachers College Library. , 




Wuchang 

21,000 

3,000 

3. 

Wesley College Library, Wuchang 

2,0(K> 

3,500 


Vfl. Hunan: 



Yalo College Library, (Jhang.slia . . . 

1,000 

3,500 


VIII. Kumiglung : 



1. 

Canton Christian College Library. 




Canton 

5,(MK) 

9,000 

2. 

Canton Teachers' College Liljrar^g 




Canton 

( ^ ) 

( ? ) 


IX. Fnkien : 

Amoy University Library, Amoy . . (?) ( ? ) 
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X. Chekiang ; 

Chekiang College Library, Hang- 


chow (?) (?) 

XI. Kiangse : 

William Nest College Library, Kiu- 

kiang 3,000 3,000 


The libraries named above are scattered over eleven 
provinces. They all have two collections, one in Chinese, the 
other in foreign languages. All colleges maintained by the 
Chinese possess invariably a larger collection of Chinese books, 
while institutions supported by missionaries and western 
philanthropists always have more foreign books. Several 
reach the figure about 80,000 volumes. 

As to classification most libraries classify books in 
foreign languages according to the Dewey Decimal System 
and Chinese books according to four main divisions, viz., (1) 
Classics (2) History (3) Philosophy (4) Belle Letters. It is 
nearly unavoidable to have two paraded systems of classifica- 
tions used side by side in the same library. The nature 
of the old Chinese books is quite different from that of the 
western books. The ancient and comprehensive system of 
the above four main divisions with subdivisions is therefore 
inadequate for western books, as well as for the new 
Chinese books. For instance there is no place for a book on 
such a subject as gasoline engines. On the other hand the 
headings provided by the western library systems are not 
comprehensive enough for the old Chinese books. So the 
difficult task of working out a system of classification suitable 
for the old Chinese books as well as the new is at present con- 
fronting the Chinese librarians. 

Beside the question of classification, there are other 
problems connected with books in the Chinese language, such 
as binding, letteriDg, cataloguing, indexing, filing c€uds, etc. 
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Libraries and library commissions have undertaken a few of 
these problems and try to find* satisfactory solutions. 

The Boone University Library has published a modified 
Dewey system adapted to Chinese books. works fairly 
well but is not detailed enough for big libraries. The Tsing 
Hua College Library supplements this modified cjystem with 
three tables to be used for books on Uhina, one for language, 
one for the period divisions of the Chinese history, and the 
third a table of geographical divisions. The Kwangtung 
Library Commission has initiated two undertakings, one a list 
of author iiumbczs for Chinese names, and the other a 
method of indexing Chinese characters. The last is still 
in the age of experiment. The characters of the Chinese 
language are themselves the very obstacles for introducing 
a workable system of indexing. The college libraries in 
China are not only centers for promoting a library movn^* 
ment, but also laboratories trying to solve some of the 
technical questions of library administration. Almost every 
college library has made some contribution to the develop- 
ment of modern libraries in China. 

The Peking National University Library is considered 
as one of the best college libraries in China. It has 
a very fine collection of Chinese books among which are 
manuscripts and original imperial edicts most valuable for 
historical research. As to books in foreign languages the 
collection was originally well selected, but unfortunately not 
ke^pt up for a number of years. At present the authorities 
feel the great need of a workable collection of western books^ 
so a liberal annual budget has been provided for the purpose 
of buying new books. Partly due to Chancellor Y. F. Tsai’s 
efforts, and partly due to the grxjd will and generosity of The 
Library of Congress, the National Univeraity Library hag 
been given a complete set of Library of Congress depository 
card catalogues. This muoh valued gift will undoubtedly be of 
great benefit to research students. The authorities are nrjw 
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planning to erect a fire-proof building for these depositary 
catalogues and other national bibliographies. 

Not far from the eventful spot where the ruins of the old 
Summer Palace of Peking (Yuan Ming Yuan) still can be seen, 
a humble library was founded in 1912 in the beautiful campus 
of Tsing llua College. After the first few years it began to 
grow rapidly, now in the course of only nine years its collec- 
tions in Chinese as well as in foreign languages are among the 
largest libraries in China. 

The Library has at present 75,000 volumes of well select- 
ed Dooks. It subscribes to 310 leading periodicals of the 
world and also 50 dailies. The circulation figure generally 
reaches to 2,500 books every month, besides a much bigger 
figure for books used in the reading rooms. The library not 
only provides reference facilities for the faculty and students, 
but also answers many reference questions from the alumni 
(^f the college as well as the teachers of various schools in 
northern China. 

In order to accommodate the rapidly increasing numoer 
of books, an up-to-date and beautiful library building has 
been erected, the first library building in China to have 
Italian marble in the lobby, steel standard stacks, glass and 
cork floors, and other scientific equipment. According to the 
present rate of annual acquisition it will in the next ten years 
become the largest college library in China. 

Tsing Hua College Library is also responsible for taking 
the initiative to promote a movement for scientific manage- 
ment of libraries. In the fall of 1918 it played an active part 
to form a Peking Library Association. The purpose of the 
Association is to further the interests of libraries in Peking. 
Under its auspices the system of inter-library loans of books 
have been introduced in the capital. 

The missionary colleges in China have also much interest 
and desire in developing college libjraries. Among the few 
noted ones, the Low Library of St. John’s University, 
Shanghai, is one of the oldest. It was founded about 1890# 
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Mr. Low’s donation formed the nucleus of the collection. It 
grew steadily year after year, until now it has its own 
quarters in the Anniversary Hall which was a gift from the 
alumni, students, and friends to the present president, Br. 
Pott, in commemoratior. of the twenty-hfth a^rAivcrsary of 
his presidency. 

For the sake of convenience in charging, shelving, and 
cataloguing, all the Chinese books in 1912 were bound in the 
style of English books. This was a great advance in the 
history of Chinese libraries. Loth English and Chiiwise books 
were classified according to the Dewey decimal classification, 
and the experiment was introduced of having a card catalogue 
for Chinese books. The r(?ading rooms which are divided 
into cosy alcoves, are attractive places for students to study 
and research. 

Another well-known missionary college library is the 
B lone University Library at Wuchang. It was extended 
and reorganized about 1007. This library has been adequately 
organized and has done a great service not only to the 
students and alumni of that university, but also to the people 
of Hupeh and the neighboriug provinces at large. It is the 
first institution in China to introduce a regular course of 
library science. Besides producing a class of trained librarians 
every year, the Boone Universit y Library has also introduced 
tho serviceable system of traveling libraries. It has already 
established more than twenty centers to handle the circulation 
of traveling libraries. 

About nine college libraries at present have their own 
library buildings, as a rule the most beautiful and comfortable 
buildings on the college campus. The South Eastern 
University in Nanking is thus erecting a large and magnificent 
building which will after its completion be one of the most 
imposing libraries in the region of the Yangtze valley. It is 
safe to assert that in every respect the college libraries in 
China are more efficiently administered, richer in collection 
and better in service than the public libraries. 
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Society Libraries 

The third type of libraries in China, generally known as 
society libraries, is now only in the period of dawning. They 
are now only a few in number, scattered in Peking and in cities 
along the coast. The annual expenditures and initial expenses 
of these libraries are secured either from donations or from 
the funds of the respective societies. They are generally only 
used by the members of the society. The collection of books 
is of course similar to the nature of the parent society. It 
will not be out of place here to describe very briefly a few of 
the well-known society libraries. 

The best known is the library of the North China Branch 
of the Boyal Asiatic Society at Shanghai, founded about 
1860. The collection on China given by Mr. Wylie formed 
its nucleus. Although the library is not very large, it is fairly 
strong in works on China. The Dewey Decimal Classification 
system was adopted in 1907 upon the recommendation of Dr. 
Bolton of the Boston Athenaeum. The library is open daily 
and the privilege of taking out books is enjoyed by members 
only. 

Another society library now rapidly coming to the front 
is that of the Science Society at Nanking, entirely maintained 
by the Chinese. Its collection emphasizes the various sub- 
jects of science. The catalogue and equipment are all up- 
to-date; it nas a fine building and renders efficient library 
service to its members and the students in Nanking. 

A famous memorial society library, formerly situated in 
Shanghai, was recently removed to Peking. It was founded 
by a group of well-known politicians in memory of General 
Tsai Ao*^ who in 1915 managed to get down from Peking to 
Yunnan, there rallied his troops around him and frustrated 
Yuan Shih Kai’s long cherished and ambitious plan of con- 
verting the Chinese Bepublic into his own personal dynasty. 


*Weille, Putnaiii : Fight for the Republic in Oliina, Chapter 
pp. 242-248, 
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General Tsai thus saved the Republic. Having accomplished 
this task, he succumbed to the rigors of his superhuman 
effort. 

This library will occupy a large building di the beautiful 
Pei Hai, a part of the Winter Palace, The necessary 
arrangements, such as installing shelves, etc., are being made 
at present. It is intended soon to open Pei Hai to the public, 
and this memorial library will then constantly inspire the 
readers to follow the uplifting example of this immortal 
general . 

The library has a well selected collection of books in 
Chinese and foreign languages and the Dewey Decimal system 
has been adopted, and it is ])laim()d to extend the privdlego 
of using books also to the general ])ublic. 

The fourth society library belongs to the Chinese Social 
and Political Science Association, Peking. It was started 
largely b} a group of “Returned Students,” but its final 
success in 1918 depended upon the United States of America, 
the late Imperial Manchu family and the Carnegie Endowment 
Corporation of New York. The first, through its worthy 
representative in Peking, Dr. Paul S. Reinsch, set apart the 
sum of taels 100,000 from the remitted fund of the Boxer 
Indemnity as initial and maintenance expenses of the library. 
The second kindly donated a centrally located site for the 
library building, and the third is the Carnegie Corporation to 
contribute every year about a thousand volumes in hibiory, 
social and political sciences. I ))clieve this is the first 
endowment of English books from that corporation to a 
library in China. The movement of founding society libraries 
is now slowly extending to the interior of the country. 

Special Libeakies 

In order to increase the efficiency and knowledge of the 
component factors of certain organizations and bureaus, 
special libraries have been founded. Again, cities like Peking, 
Shanghai and Canton are in the lead. There are four special 
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libraries in the capital, Hamely, the Library of the Bureau of 
Geological Survey under the Ministry of Agriculture, the 
Library of the Kailway Association under the Ministry of 
Communication, the Library of the Ministry of Education, and 
the Library of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Their colloc-tions are naturally along the lines of their 
respective spheres. Only the members of these ministries 
have the privilege of using the libraries. The Imperial system 
of classifying the books into classics, history, philosophy and 
belle letters is adopted in shelving the Chinese books. The 
collection in foreign languages are roughly grouped according 
to subjects. Generally no books can be loaned for home use. 

In Shanghai there are two very interesting special 
libraries, one under the Chinese General Chamber of Commerce 
and the other established and maintained by the Commercial 
l^ress. The Library of the Chinese General Chamber of 
(bmmerce was founded in the Winter of 1921 under the 
leadership of Mr. C. C. Nich, then the Chairman of the 
General Chamb(‘r of Commerce. He feels very keenly that the 
business men should not only have a thorough understanding 
of Chinese affairs, but also a general acquaintance of the 
conditions of the foreign societies and a thorough knowl- 
edge of the trade -problems of various mercantile nations. 
He persuaded the merchants to open their pockets to found a 
special library for their use. The writer had the privilege of 
organizing this library and of compiling a bibliography 
of books and periodicals suitable for industrial magnates, 
nierchants and business men. 

The Library of the Commercial Press has a unique 
feature, namely, its rare editions of many famous books ; they 
are ct fleeted for the purpose of producing reprints. In 
addition to this the company has a good general collection 
for the use of the editorial staff-members and other employees. 
The relative location is used in shelving books which are 
classified according to the Dewey Decimal System. 
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In spite of the constant political troubles in Canton n 
special library for the use of educators was founded in 
January, 1922, by the Canton authorities. It has^two paralh l 
collections of books, one in Chinese and the other in foreign 
languages, chiefly on education and general reference. It 
acts as a laboratory for the short term library school in 
Canton. The administration is up-to-date, and this library 
intends to be the model library in the province of Kwang- 
tung. 

Library Schools 

Since the gradual disappearance of the old idea regarding 
the librarian as onl}" a page to the scholars, the beginning of 
demanding trained librarians has been on foot; hence library 
schools in one form or another have been inaugur? ded to give 
courses in library science and administration. 

''The Boone University at Wuchang as mentioned before 
is the first institution in China to introduce a regular curri(‘- 
ulum of library science. It gives a three years’ course and 
admits only students of sophomore standing. Many yonng 
librarians now working in different libraries all over the 
country are the products of the Boone University Library 
School. The demand for trained librarians is larger than 
the Boone University can supply and many a library finds it 
impossible to await the employment of a trainc^d librarian 
before transforming its storing place into a serviceable 
institution; hence library trustees and educators wish to 
introduce apprentice courses of library seieiice and also 
summer schools in order to give the present library work(‘rs 
a general knowledge of library service. 

In the Summer of 1920 the Peking Teachers College 
opened the first library summer school in China. It was a 
great surprise to all that the enrollment numbered seventy- 
eight mcm and women. Most of these were the librarians of 
various libraries in different provinces and sent up to aiteml 
the summer school. Even the Public Library of Amoy 
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(Fukien) delegated its librarian to attend the lectures in spite 
of the great distance and the summer heat. Among the 
seventy-eight attendants, nine were girls. The lectures, being 
strictly professional, were open to both sexes. Undoubtedly 
the innovation has exerted a strong influence in support of 
the movement toward co-education. 

In the Spring of 1922 a short term course of library 
science was introduced in Canton by the Provincial Educa- 
tional Committee. This apprentice course of three weeks 
was under the authority of the Kwangtung civil governor 
who asked all schools above the middle school to send an in- 
structor or a staff-member to the capital to attend the 
lectures. The school was opened on March 27th and attended 
by sixty-five representatives from various high schools in the 
province. The forenoons were occupied by lectures on the 
principal points of classification, cataloguing, order and 
accession work and library administration, while in the after- 
noons the students did practice work. All the attendants 
would take charge of their native libraries after the expiration 
of this three weeks’ course of library science. 

The Peking Teachers College for Women, the Peking 
Teachers College, and the National Southeastern University 
are planning to introduce a regular library course. Probably 
in the near future the plans will be realized, and there will 
be three more institutes to supply trained librarians. 

Library Meetings 

In order to accelerate the library movement a Committee 
on Library Education was organized under the auspices of 
the Chinese National Association for the Advancement of 
Education. In July, 1922, at Tsinan, Shantung, the libra- 
rians of the principal educational institutions came together 
under one roof to discuss the many problems related to the 
question of launching a nation-wide library movement. Of 
the following resolutions passed by the Association, items 
number 2, 3, 7 and 8 have been carried out. 
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1. That all schools shall have instruction in the use of 
books. . 

2. That the normal schools in China shall offer courses 
in Library science. 

3. That extension of school libraries shall be ercphasized. 

4. That the chief places, such as Shanghai, Hankow, 
etc., including provincial capitals, shall establish 
libraries. 

5. That a National Library shall be properly estab- 
lished in Peking. 

6. That the publishers of new books shall pres.mt one 
volume to the Ministry of Education, and one volume 
to the National Library, 

7. That primary schools, within certain regions, shall 

unite to establish circulating libraries. 

8. That a committee for the study of library science 
shall be organized by the national Association for 
the Advancement of Education. 

Considering the rapid growth of modern libraries in 
various parts of China, a few common principles and prac- 
tices should be followed by all for sake of the systematic 
development of libraries and library economy. Now the 
first step in the minds of the trained librarians is to form a 
national library association and in turn to ask each city to 
form a local library association. Meetings have already been 
called by the Library Committee of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Education to discuss several impor- 
tant problems such as cooperative buying, inter-library loans 
of books, consolidated catalogues and others. A spirit of co- 
operation between the various libraries of the same locality is 
a sure way to success for a library movement. 

American Library School Graduates 

Since 1914 five Chinese librarians have graduated from 
the New York Public Library School, New York City, and 
the New York State Library School, Albany. They are the 
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promoters of the library movement in China. At present there 
are four more men studying library science in the American 
library schools. They all had years of practical experience in 
administering libraries in China before they left for the United 
States of America to continue their studies, 

(V)NOLUSION 

As the writer reviews the situation of the Chinese libra- 
ries, the progress during the last nine years has been a slow but 
steady one in spite of many difficulties, as civil wars, famines, 
and other calamities. If the educators and social workers will 
actively support a wide library movement in China, its result 
will be immeasurably great and deep. True democracy can- 
not be attained unless the bulk of the people can enjoy and 
utilize the printed material with easy access. 
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TENDENCIES IN PRESENT-DAY CHINESE 
EDUCATION 

To understand the tendencies in present-day Chinese 
education, one has to take a cursory glance at the historj^ of 
China during the last few decades. It is well known that 
China before her contact ^\dth the AVest hud b(‘en in a sort of 
self-complacent slumber, fully satisfied with her past achieve- 
ments. Her experience during the Opium War, and the 
Franco-Chinese War that happcn(‘d later, brought about a 
dififerent state of mind. She was aroused from lier slumber 
and came to realize that somidhing could be learned from the 
West, and this was along material lines. It was thought by 
noted statesmen, like Tseng Kuo-fan and Tso Tsung-taiig, 
that China’s defeat in w^ars was due to latlc of munition of 
war and the like. They therefore recommended improvement 
of naval and coast defence^ manufactnre of arms and ammu- 
nition, construction of railways, scientific mining and similar 
measures. It never occurred to tluni that anything more 
than this was needed. The students that were then sent 
abroad were all rccpiirt'd to study technical siibjccts things 
that were calculated to improve flic naval or military system 
of China. It was not until after the war with Japan and the 
Russo-Japanese W^ar, that China began to realize that there 
was a need for something more than naval or military reforms. 
It dawned on the minds of leaders in the nation that the 
traditional system of education with its undue emphasis on 
literary scholarship and personal cultivation, together with 
the old spirit of filial attachment to the family, was responsi- 
ble for the military and naval reverses. There came a general 
clamor for the abohtion of the old examination system, 
which tinaUy took place on September 5, 1905. Western 
kiiowledge, including history, science and political economy, 
came into vogue. Translations of W^estern works were 
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undertaken. Many papers and magazines were published. 
Among the aims of the new education were nationalism and 
martial spirit — ^things which were lacking in the old culture. 
It was also about this time that a commission consisting of five 
members was sent to America, Europe, and Japan to study 
and report on the various forms of government, — to event 
which was quite «ig»^iflcant in that it indicated a dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of China with her own form of government, 
and that even in the realm of politics she had something to 
learn from the West. As a result of this, several reforms of 
political nature were introduced, and by an edict of November 
6, 1906, the central government was reorganized, an important 
feature of the reorganization being the creation of the Board 
of Education. The Revolution then came in 1911, followed 
by release of pent-up energies. But disorders brought in its 
train convinced many people that a mere change of the 
form of government was not of itself sufficient to effect a new 
social order. Educated Chinese are fully aware of the fact 
that a change in dispositions and attitudes is indispensable to 
a realization of democratic ideals, and they believe that it 
is in education alone where the means can be found for 
bringing about this needed change. Then the unsettled 
political conditions in China tend to direct one’s energy 
outward, thus creating a social interest, an objective-minded- 
ness. At the same time the industrial changes taking place 
in China and in the world have made Chinese educators feel 
the need for vocational education. Though Chinese industries 
are still, for the most part, in the more or less primitive stage, 
yet changes are already taking place which tend to revolu- 
tionize them. Factories and manufactories are springing up 
in big cities, organized on quite a different plan from the old 
industries. In this connection we may refer to the influence 
exerted on the minds of the people, especially the educated 
class, by the theories of social and industrial reconstruction, 
introduced from the West. These have helped to leaven the 
lump or loosen things up. 
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The various changes that I have just outlined have i 
produced the present-day Chinese education which, if.* 
analyzed, will resolve itself into certain general tendencies. 
These I shall consider separately, to be supplemented to- 
wards the end by certain considerations which ;?£em to 
constitute the counter- currents in the stream of Chinese 
educational development. 

As the most obvious tendency in present-day Chinese 
education I may mention the social emphasis. The aim of 
education has come to bo looked upon as predominentiy 
social. It is to liberate men and women from sellish 
interests, from the limits of mere attachment to the family. 
Nay, the tendency goes even further. There is a rather 
general reaction against the old ideal of individual culture, 
the emphasis on the health of the inner man, or endaimonia 
in the true and original sense of the word. Social efficiency 
becomes the watchword. There is much that can be said 
in favor of this change. To secure genuine democracy we 
must have citizens wffio are socially responsible, with a 
devotion to public ends and an interest in res publica. The * 
student movement which took place several years ago may 
be cited as an example of this change in Chinese educational 
thought. The movement, at the time it w^as inaugurated, 
certainly produced a degree of likemindedness among the 
people which finds no parallel in their past. There was a 
general interest in social service. The form of social service 
which engaged the attention of the students w as })0}Uilar 
education. An effort was made to secure a w ider distribu- 
tion of knowledge, in a word, to democratize learning. 
Those who were working to promote the movement realiz(?d 
that there can be no genuine flcmocracy, no real social 
progress, unless the mass of the people are enlightened and 
awakened. True the enthusiasm has somewhat abated but 
the expansion of the Chinese spirit which it produced has 
left a trace in Chinese education which is ineffaceable. We 
who look back upon that movement will find a similar 
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phenomenon m those social and intellectual changes which 
took place in German history at the beginning of the 
ninteenth century under the leadership of Fichte and Arndt. 
There was much the same moral idealism, the same 
emphasis on the absorption of the individual in a larger and 
fuller life. 

What we need to do now is to deepen the sense of 
social responsibility thus aroused and give it a firm and 
rational basis rather than let it degenerate into a vague 
enthusiasm or a mere ebullition of emotion. Perhaps the 
system of student self-government which has been introduced 
into^many schools of middle school grade will, if properly 
used, prove to be an effective means of securing this needed 
“discipline.” It provides opportunity for team work and 
cultivates in those participating in the work a likemindedness 
on a sensitiveness to the claims of others which are so 
essential to democratic living. A freely contributing 
character is what present-day education in China should 
develop. 

In this connection we should mention the fact that there 
is at present a movement to make education compulsory. It 
was indeed started some years ago but only recently has it 
acquired enough momentum to become nation-wide. In 
this work Shansi is ahead of the other provinces where it is 
estimated that at least sixty percent of the children of 
school age are in school. This example is being emulated 
by other provinces. It is the general plan that by the end of 
|1928 compulsory education will have been adopted through- 
out the country. 

Coupled with the social consciousness is a sense of 
freedom. This expresses itself in the so-called new culture 
movement, a phenomenon in many respects similar to the 
sophistic movement in Greek history or the enlightenment in 
the eighteenth century and those changes which preceded 
and followed it. It calls for a transvaluation ot traditional 
valuas, a revision of the old standards. Great changes have 
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been thus produced in morality, literature and social 
customs. In some quarters the tendency has gone rather 
too far Instead of trying to revise the old system and at 
the same time conserve what has permanent value, there is 
sometimes an almost wholesale condemnation of traditional 
values and canons, for example, some students have 
condemned Chinese classical literature as dead and ai isto- 
cratic, not knowing that both its form and content contain 
elements which possess permanent value not only for China, 
but for the rest of the world as well. It is an important 
task of Chinese education to produce scholars who are able 
to effect a real synthesis, not an external amalgamation of 
old and new values, thus creating a genuinely new culture 
which, while taking in the best in the new, remains also 
true to Chinese genius. 

This democratic movement has effected changes in the 
^ general method and content of instruction. Here we have 
to refer to the influence of Professor John Dewey. His 
books and the lectures which he delivered during his stay in 
China have been an important factor in bringing about 
these changes. There is a great deal of writing and talking 
now about interests and instincts. The child is becoming 
an important object of study. In teaching we are laid not 
to impose anything on the child but to appeal to its natural 
interests. The project method is becoming a fad. There is 
much eraphavsis laid on self-activity or initiative. The 
Dalton plan is being introduced into some middle schools, 
because of the opportunity that plan affords for free pursuit 
of knowledge. The elective system is coming into vogue 
for the same reason. 

Of course there Ls here the danger arising from a 
mistaken conception of self-activity or appeal to natural 
interests. The whim or caprice of the momept may be 
mistaken for the permanent interests of the child. Incidental 
learning takes the place of systematic mastery. * Any 
activity is good, so long as it has the semblaoicc ol 
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seif-activity. We have in education what corresponds to 
futurism or cubism in art. This is noticeable even in schools 
which are regarded as models. For example, in teaching 
Chinese penmanship where a certain amount of direction and 
imitation is indispensable, students are allowed to scribble 
in any way the y please. All this is done in the name of self- 
activity! The most unfortunate thing is the separation of 
freedom from responsibility or mental discipline. Such phe- 
nomena, however, are unavoidable in the transitional period. 

I have touched on the changes which have brought 
about the vocational emphasis in education. Now this is 
also a reaction against the traditional emphasis on spiritual 
culture. In the past too little attention was given to the 
means of life. More^mportance was attached to the quality 
of the life lived than to material self-preservation. Trade 
was held in far greater contempt by their philosophers than 
ever in the West. 

Now this scale of values is almost overturned. Men of 
wealth are taking the place of scholars in general social 
estimation. Material efficiency is considered more important 
than spiritual culture. At the same time there is more 
interest taken in the betterment of the lot of the masses. We 
gain in breadtli what we lose in depth. The leisure which 
was formerly enjoyed by the elite, the select few, is now to 
be shared by the common people. But in order to enjoy 
such leisure there is required an economic basis. One must 
live before one can live well. So underlying the vocational 
emphasis there is a certain noblesse oblige, an interest m the 
well-being of the masses. The economic pressure so keenly 
felt in China cannot but develop in men and women a social 
sympathy and a humane disposition with regard to those 
who are economically unfortunate. 

Among those who are most influential in promoting this 
movement we should mention the name of Mr. Hwang Yuen- 
pei who, with the aid of several educators, has started the 
National Association of Vocational Education with its head- 
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quarters in Shanghai. The association has now a member- 
ship of more than 4,000 people scattered over the whole 
country. A vocational school has been established in con- 
nection with the association, doing good work along various 
lines. In other parts of the country similar schooh'^ have 
also been started — for both men and women. 

This emphasis on vocational education is not only limited 
to schools which are strictlj^ vocational in nature, but also is 
found in schools or courses of a general character usually 
regarded as belonging to a different kind. The school system, 
recently adopted, may be mentioned as an example of this 
tendency. The essential feature of the new system is the 
expansion of the old middle school course by including the 
last year of the higher primary school and the first year of 
the college or university which under llie old system usually 
offers a five-year course. Thus the system, so far as the' 
primary and secondary aspects are concerned, becomes six- 
three- three, i.e., six -year elementary which again is divided 
into a lower grade of four years and a higher grade of two 
years; three-year junior middle school and three-year senior 
middle school. Among the advantages of the ikwv system is 
its elasticity. It facilitates the dropping out of students who 
for some reason or other are not able to go on; it leaves room 
for parallel vocational courses. For example, in the higher 
grades of primary school, work may be provided to prepare 
for vocational training, and in the junior middle school special 
vocational courses may be given for those who do not want 
to go on and prepare themselves for college or university 
work. Thus we separate in an early stage those who are to 
receive higher education from those who, because of lack of 
financial help, are to enter the industrial life. 

This vocational emphasis is also carried into colleges and 
universities. The course of study is too highly specialized. 
Students are allow-ed to select a “ major even in the first 
year. There is not enough attention given to general culture. 
The result is a narrow^ professionalism. In teachers colleges 
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mechanical efficiency is oftentimes set up as an ideal. The 
method or content of instruction is presented to students so 
that they can, without much further effort on their part, 
make use 6f it later in life. All this emphasis on technical 
and professional training is entirely in harmony with the high 
esteem usually accorded to external achievement as against 
' personal culture, which is oftentimes regarded as more or less 
parasitic in character. 

Equally obvious is the scientific tendency in Chinese 
education. Ever since the introduction of Western science 
into China, the applications of scientific knowledge, with their 
utility, have had much fascination for the Chinese people. A 
new world is opened up to them — a world full of wonder and 
attraction. In place of the traditional attitude of apprecia- 
tion toward nature and natural forces, and of seeking to 
understand their spiritual meaning, there comes the effort to 
control and harness them to hujnan needs. The exploitation 
of the ethico-spiritual world is being replaced by that of the 
world of nature. The Baconian ideal lays hold of the minds 
of the people. Devotion to personal culture comes to be 
looked upon as a chase after the ignis fatuas. 

The importance thus attached to practical utility or the 
means of life is undoubtedly a reaction against the one-sided 
emphasis on spiritual culture, and the reaction is a healthy 
one so long as it is kept within proper bounds. A proper 
control over natural forces must be regarded as an important 
biisis for a cultural life, a life devoted to ideal values. 

But those who look beneath the mere application of 
science believe that the study of science has a different or even 
higher function to perform. In their opinion the value of 
science lies not so much in the material utility as in the 
discipline it affords. The open-mindedness, the intellectuaT7 
honesty, the accuracy or exactness of statement^ in short, all ! 
the qualities which constitute what we call scientific mood or j 
spirit, make an important, even indispensable supplement toi 
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the traditional culture in China. The traditional ethico- 
sjpiritual interest draws attention away from the careful 
observation of nature, and the close scrutiny of fact. Facts or 
natural phenomena are studied not for their own sake, but for 
their moral or spiritual meanings or as reflections of inner 
moods of life. Further, the stress laid on personal relations 
operates against the development of the powers to diaw 
clean-cut distinctions. It is true that the scientific method 
has been used in the past in the study of written documents, 
with reference to both the determination of authorship 
aitid textual interpretation. But this can hardly be said to 
constitute an essential factor in Chinese culture ; it does not 
enter into the traditional standard of values, or modify tlu^ 
real spirit of Chinese thought or Chinese genius. 

For the remedy of the above-mentioned defects, if w(^ 
may regard them as such, the study of scii‘nce is perhaps a 
most effective means. We need to supplement our traditional 
culture by what we may call the scientific culture, with its 
emphasis on accuracy and exactness of thought, as opposed to 
intuitive insight. 

This scientific tendency is already noticeable in several 
different fields. For several years the Southeastern Univer- 
sity has made use of the new type of entrance examinations, 
and to a large extent have used it in place of the old essay 
type. In the words of an American educator, the new type 
“affords no chance for the bluffer to exercise his arts,” and 
the new form of questioning involved requires “expert 
shooting with a rifle instead of with a shot-gun.” It develops 
accuracy of information rather than mere verbosity. 

The visit of Dr. Paul Monroe has given quite an 
impulse to the movement. In his lectures he emphasized 
more than anything else the need fot improving the method 
of teaching science. In his report on education in China, he 
says “the great need in the intellectual life of the Chinese is 
the introduction of the scientific mind to moflify the 
philosophical, speculative and theoretical attitude towards 
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the problems and activities of every-day life.” It was 
through his effort that the National Association for the 
Advancement of Education has this year secured the service 
of Professor Twiss of Ohio State University for the improve- 
ment of the content and methods of Science education in 
Chinese schools, while Mr. P. C. Chang, Director of Secondary 
Education of this Association, is making a scientific study of 
the problems connected with the reconstruction of the 
curriculum. At the same time. Professor McCaU of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, is trying to construct and 
standardize a series of educational and intelligence tests fqr 
the elementary and secondary schools, though it should be 
said that Messrs. C. W. Luh, S. C. Liao and H. C. Chen of 
Nanking, and Messrs. Y. T. Chang and T. T. Lew of Peking 
had been carrying on similar work of quite an original 
nature. 

In this connection we should mention the fact that 
there is at present a widespread tendency to apply the 
scientific method to the study of Chinese history, philosophy 
and literature, which consists of abundant material in an 
unorganized form. Among the efforts in this direction we 
should mention Dr. Suh Hu’s History of Chinese Philosophy 
which, with all its defects, is an attempt to systematize old 
materials, and also the Critical Keview which aims, among 
other things, to interpret the spirit and to systematize the 
materials of Chinese culture. 

The foregoing are the main currents in present day 
Oiinese education. Now% as I have already indicated, there 
arc certain currents wLich are below the surface and seem to 
run counter to those which I have described above. These 
are not so sliarply defined but are silently gathering momen- 
tum and may in time effect important changes in Chinese 
education. 

First of all, there is a renewal of interest in the tradi- 
eional emphasis on the subjective, — ihoral introsi)ection and 
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delicacy of moral feeling or conscience. This is of course in 
opposition to the social tendency which tends to degenerate 
into superficial or merely external conduct, or a kind of 
vague enthusiasm. Under the guise of performing social 
service one may conceal evil motives and moral unscrupulous- 
ness. Too much of the expending or outgoing spirit is 
against rational self-control which is so indispensable to a 
healthy and true intellectual life. 

There is also an increased emphasis on moral education. 
As has been noted, Chinese Education in the past 
emphasized spiritual or moral culture at the expense of 
material or even social efficiency. A true scholar pursues 
his studies free from any idea as to their immediate usefulness. 
It is a kind of self-cultivation. Now under the influence of 
modern commercialism Chinese schools have adopted 
efficiency as their ideal. Some schools become places where, 
in the words of a noted Chinese scholar, knowledge is 
sold like commodities. Many private schools, like business 
firms, are organized on the principle of profit and loss. 
Little or no attention is given to the life of the students. 
Teachers are paid for the number of hours of teaching; there 
is no opportunity for personal conference or personal, informal 
contact between the student and the teacher. 

It is such phenomena as this which call forth the present 
emphasis on moral education. Many educators are beginning 
to realize that the ultimate aim of education is to develop a 
type of character or personality. The formation of a right 
attitude and disposition is more important than impaT-ting 
knowledge. Some even go so far as to advocate a revival of 
the old time academies where ample opportunity was provided 
for personal conference and contact; and free pursuit of 
knowledge, unrestrained by utilitarian considerations. Others 
advocate the adoption of the English system as found in 
Oxford and Cambridge where the emphasis on the formation 
of character so fully accords with the traditional ideal in 
China. 



12 TENDENCIES IN PRESENT-DAY CHINESE EDUCATION 

I have here made articulate what lies inarticulate in the 
minds of many people. It is predicted by some that during 
the next ten or fifteen years these tendencies will assert them- 
selves and produce their effects in Chinese education. 

We believe Chinese education, or perhaps the education 
of the world, is to combine the various apparently con- 
tradictory tendencies that have been treated into a great 
synthesis — a synthesis that will harmonize personal and 
moral culture with social service, industrial efficiency, and 
the study of science. This calls for nothing less than a 
philosophy of education. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN CHINA 


C. H. McCloy 

National Sovtheastern University 

Physical Education in the modern sense is a comparative- 
ly new growth. But there is very little new under the sun, 
and in China there is a rich inheritance historically in this 
line. The reading of ancient books shows that China has 
much the same background as ancient Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome. In the misty past China’s warlike leaders evolved a 
physical system, the parent of the present Japanese Jiu jitsu, 
which had for its purpose the development of the warrior, 
enabling him to conquer in battle. This “Wu-shu,” or 
military art, has been handed down for thousands of years, 
being adulterated from generation to generation by those who 
thought to embellish it, but who had no wars for which tc 
standardize it, to eliminate the flourishes, and distinguish 
between the good and the simply good-to- watch; and it is 
still cherished as the one uniquely Chinese })hysical training— 
the only true son of the soil. It has in it much that 
is excellent, and much that is only a relic of the past, an 
anachronism from the days when men fought with spears and 
axes and quarterstaffs. But it is still an art with a great 
appeal to the patriotic. 

In the ancient literature China’s heroes w^ire those mighty 
both with sword and with pen. China’s classic division of 
the population into ^‘Shih, nung, kung, shang,” or “Scholar, 
farmer, laborer, and merchant,” has no place for the pro- 
fessional soldier — in those days he was not needed, for all, as 
in Europe in the time of chivalry, were trained and able. 

With the advent — some 1000 years ago— of the literary 
examinations as the basis for pr^erment, and with the further 
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elaboration of the “eight legged essay” as the model — an art 
which demanded such close application to study as has rarely 
been seen in Europe and America — the ideals regarding the 
physical changed, and for the last 800 years the scholar 
lengthened his nails and gowns, and in other ways pointedly 
declared his contempt for all that was of the body. All 
wants were met by servants, who in turn, if well enough to do 
had other servants, “ and so on, ad infinitum.'* 

The hygiene of ancient China was reflected in the boiling 
of everything, even of the water. But the proverbs of the 
people, “What you do not see is clean,” and “What touches 
water is cleansed,” are to-day taking the place, among the 
great masses, of modern hygiene and sanitation — with the 
inevitable results. 

The beginnings of modern physical education came with 
the training of the Chinese army by the Germans several tens 
of years ago, and the introduction at that time of German 
gymnastics in the army, even among the officers. This was 
followed with a type of Swedish gymnastics — diluted by 
passing through Japan — which came with the introduction of 
the Japanese military system following the Russo-Japanese 
war. Both have stuck in the army, though in somewhat 
emasculated shape, ever since, and one still sees dignified 
army officers in uniform and boots mount the high bar and 
do the giant swing and a somersault. It has all taken on 
some of the flavor of the “Military Art” with the resulting 
deterioration of form and posture. 

About twenty years ago came the establishment of 
professional schools of physical training, largely for the 
training of drill-masters for the army. The teachers were 
students returned from Japan, with the characteristic 
militaristic outlook and training in military drill and 
gymnastics. They did a splendid pioneer work, and have 
staflFed the army and the schools with such as they have had 
until very recently. There are among these, several schools 
for women — all teaching a rather masculine type of work. 
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About ten years ago there began a great revival in the 
ancient Chinese ‘fMilitary Art/’ Schools and clubs for the 
propaganda of this art were organized in many parts of China. 
As in most revivals of the ancient, much is prized very highly 
that is only a relic of the past — ^much as is the case wi th the 
excessive emphasis on Latin in the schools in many parts of 
Europe. Of these advocates of the Military Art, the Ching 
Wu Athletic Association and the Chinese general, Ma Liang, 
of Shantung, have been the leading factors. The influence of 
this work has been great, and is by no means on the wane. 
Its main need is for a scientific study in the light of modern 
knowledge of physiology and psychology and a weeding out 
of those elements that are purely anachronisms in the light 
of the civilization of to-day. 

With the advent of the modern missionary and the 
Young Men’s Christian Association into China, a new note 
began to creep in. The missionary of the present athletic 
college generation in America introduced into the mission 
school in China that factor of his college life which had meant 
so much in his alma mater. Since the days of China’s military 
heroes the gowns had grown long, and it was a large order to 
move the young generation, but it began. At the Nanyang 
Industrial Exposition in Nanking twelve years ago was held 
the first national athletic meet, and with a success that made 
a great impression on young China. 

The organizer of that meet — Dr. Max Exnor of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association — then began to train up 
Chinese young men as leaders in physical education of the 
modern type, and the modern develojiment in this field 
owes its origin largely to Dr. Exner and his successors. 

Sporadically, athletic games began in this school and 
that. Then came the introduction of intercollegiate meets, 
then more general and popularized athletics through the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and the whole culminated 
with the organization eleven years ago of the I ar Eastern 
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Athletic Association with the biannual games between 
China, the Philippines and Japan, 

At the present time, although there is a great depression 
owing to the unsettled political conditions throughout the 
country, there are everywhere athletic games and meets 
between colleges, middle schools and primary schools. Clubs 
are being organized, and the movement is spreading. 

With this athletic development there is the spread of a 
new interest in hygiene and sanitation. It is being taught in, 
all schools of the modern type of organization, and several 
movements have been organized to push it and develop a 
program. 


Impobtant Events 

Among the epoch-making events in physical and health 
education one would have to first list the visit of the Chinese 
Educational Commission to America in 1914-15. Of this 
Commission, Mr. Hwang Yen-pei of the Kiangsu Educational 
Association took a keen interest in playgrounds and the 
development of play life in America. Upon his return his 
first act was to start something in his native province. An 
institute was started and a course of four months given to 
132 physical directors who had been trained by the older 
type of schools. These men are still the nucleus "of the 
modern movement in East China. 

Riding on the wave of enthusiasm that attended the 
success of this institute the first step towards the establish- 
ment of a high grade of training for physical education was 
made at the National Southeastebn University — then 
the Nanking Teachers College with the beginnings of the 
professional course for teachers. This first course was one 
of two years* It has been extended first to three years and 
now to four, and is at present the only place where a satis- 
factory grade of work is being done. This was followed by 
the establishment of a similar course in the Peking Teachers 
College, where owing to the governmental difficulties it has 
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been difficult to efficiently carry on the work. Later the Young 
Men’s Christian Association organized a school of much 
promise but before graduating a class it had to be given up 
and has not been started again. 

At about the same time the Young Women’s Christian 
Association staited a school with a two year’s course for 
women. This school has revolutionized the physical work 
for women in China and is doing a splendid piece of work, 
even with such a short and somewhat incomplete course. 

The interest of educators has been turning more and 
more towards physical education, and provincial institutes, 
summer schools and playgrounds^ — in Kiangsu pjwince over 
fifty have attested the concrete steps they have taken to 
promote this work. 

The establishment of the Peking Union Medical College 
and the Council on Health Education have been two large 
steps in the promoting of health education. Both of these 
institutions are yet in their infancy, so far as concrete results 
are concerned, but are of vital importance to the future. 

The Chinese Health Association, organized by Dr. S. M. 
Woo, is another organization which has, as yet, done but 
little in a concrete way but which is sure to be a great factor 
in future development. 

Present Situation 

The 2^i’®sent political situation, with the financial in- 
stability and the daily uncertainty regarding the future, is 
retarding progress in no uncertain manner. Educationally, 
China is hard put to it to hold her own— yet with all this, 
progress is being made. With an express train vision and a 
wheelbarrow income, educational institutions are in a position 
of discouragement such as few Western institutions can 
appreciate. 

Physical education in China, as has been the case in the 
West and still is in many places, has not yet been established 
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as a dignified profession drawing to its fold the best men in 
education. Its reputation in the past few centuries as a 
profession of the circus and the ring is a tremendous 
handicap to its present development. Native physical 
educators who are of the first water in intelligence and 
native ability cen yet be counted on the fingers of one hand, 
and the increase in recruits of that class is slow indeed, but 
its soul goes marching on.” 

To counteract the above the educators of the largest 
vision and influence are solidly behind the movement. At 
the present, political stability and the resulting easing of the 
financial stress would mean more advancement in the next 
five years than in the last five hundred. 

In the larger number of schools physical education is at 
least universal, everyone is taking it. The nature of the 
teaching may be questionable, but it is being taught, and in 
the best manner that the teacher is able to teach. The 
handicap of a scanty literature in the subject is a large 
obstacle to rapid progress. Within the last two years a 
national association of the physical directors has been formed 
and is producing a magazine of merit. This will, in the 
near future, have a powerful effect upon the advance in 
teaching material and technique in the schools. 

The organization one year ago of the Chinese, National 
Association for the Advancement of Education carried with it 
the assistance in educational research which, in the physical 
education section, has been a great stimulus to progress. 
The results are already visible, and the plan for a national 
physical survey this year are under way. 

Present Tendencies 

At present there is a tendency to consolidate what is 
already in the field rather than to make advances that 
would involve too much financial outlay. Hence the present 
schools are doing more of an intensive rather than an 
extensive work. Much stre^ Is being put on the securing 
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of men of a higher caliber for the physical directorship, and 
on the training of such men as can take over the work in 
organizing and supervising the work in large centers. 

The biggest single advance is the development of 
definite standards for physical work in schools These 
standards are just being put into effect and will inevitably 
improve the teaching and tlie motivation of the work 
manifold. 

At this stage little can be done in national promotion. 
Hence there is the tendency to limit the work to local 
centers where a real piece of demonstration can be carried 
on. This will eventually be of more value than any 
extensive work that could be organized at this time. 

The Future 

The first flush of faddism is past, the dew of the first 
enthusiasm has evaporated, and the hard facts are the only 
things ahead. This is, on the whole, a good thing for a 
movement cannot ride forever on the tide. The future in 
physical education in China is, as is the case in all other 
phases of Chinese life, a piece of hard work. Problems are 
pressing rather too fast for the best development of the 
science. The new developments in health education press 
for a reorganization before organization has really taken 
place. Seemingly solid ground sinks beneath the feet. But 
these are only challenges for a stronger effort. 

The coming national survey of physical education and 
health education will bring out the facts in a way to leave 
no doubt of the need, and probably will point the way to 
the next step. With definite records and standards, progress 
should be certain and definite, if not rapid. 

Before the situation in education is crystalizod, the 
development of modem industry is beginning to challenge, 
with the health problems connected therewith. On the 
whole, the problem is too large for the present forces avail- 
able for their solution. 
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With all the problems the ice has been broken. Physical 
and health education is a recognized profession, and its 
contribution is a valued one. As in starting a carriage, the 
first few steps are the hardest ; and when the momentum is 
accumulated, it goes easier. This is the time for intensive 
development of a demonstration and of a concrete program. 
The project must be thoroughly told to the people, and the 
content of the work must be stabilized and standardized — 
then, and only then, can extensive work be undertaken with 
any success. 

China is a large problem for the educator. The 
coupling of a twentieth century educational system onto a 
medieval industrial development, and a . chaotic political 
situation offer to the educator in China problems greater 
than those faced by the educator in the West. China has a 
large load. It will take mighty strength to start it in 
motion. It must, in the nature of the case, accumulate 
momentum slowly. It will take several years for education 
of any form to permeate Chinese society. Yet when the 
nation is stabilized and the force that now is used to raise one 
percent of young China one hundred feet, educationally, is 
applied to raise one hundred per cent of young China one 
foot, and another foot and another foot, then will the result 
be as mighi/y as the problem is now. 

In this process physical education must play a tremen- 
dous part. Not only must health be conserved and 
developed but the stagnation of the centuries with no play 
life, with the inevitable emasculation of the personality of the 
great mass, must be wiped out. A New Young China 
with not only modern knowledge and modem training and 
modern industry and government but with a positive 
personality, with initiative, self-reliance, aggressiveness and 
fight must be developed. And only through that laboratory 
for the development of social ethics and personality afforded 
by the playground and the athletic field can this come to 
pass. China is on her way * 
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A FOREWORD 


On the Intellectual Transformation of China 

In Dr. Hu Shih, the author of this illuminatirg essay 
and the acknowledged leader of the Literary Revolution, we 
find an epitome of the intellectual transformation of modern 
China. 

An heir to an accumulated scholarly tradition, he 
received his early education in the classical literature, well 
disciplined in the values and lores of old. 

Next came the change. New knowledge must be sought. 
Classics alone was felt to be wanting. He proceeded to 
Shanghai, the commercial metropolis of the new East, in 
search of the learning of the West. There he allowed himself, 
for a brief period, the first enthusiasms of the young 
reformers, which may be characterized in his own words, as 
being “all blind imitation and no rational appreciation or 
critical judgment.” 

In 1910, he went to America to study, aiming to become 
a scientific farmer, following the mode of youthful aspiration 
in thinking that the contribution of the West lies chiefly in 
modern technology. 

But after a year’s trial, the old instinct in literal ui e and 
philosophical inquiry could no longer be chained. It )>roke 
loose and plunged the young stiuhmt into a heated study 
into Western learning along literary and philosophical lines. 

By this route the return is made to the wealthy and 
seductive store of Chinese culture with a new zest and a new 
technique. 

Thus in the brief episodes of one man’s intellectual 
pilgrimage we discern the temper of the new age in China. 
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Without the need of any apology, the Chinese intellec- 
tual to-day is still the literarily -minded animal with a long 
and unforgetable lineage Here, we believe, is health and also 
unbounded hope. Somehow the thousands of years of the 
sanest kind of culture — has the world ever witnessed any 
culture with so little cheap enthusiasm and with com- 
paratively so little morbid introversion? — have made the 
Chinese so unreasonably reasonable that they dare to refuse 
to bow to imported patterns en masse. 

Here is the key to the understanding of the seething 
mystery of the complicated drama being enacted in China 
to-day. 

To the Western reader, untroubled with much Sinological 
learning, perhaps we may suggest that the beginning should 
better be made with Section III of this essay. Here he is 
immediately introduced to the moving scenes of the intellec- 
tual transformation that has been gathering strength for the 
last five years and that has already produced marvelous un- 
expected results. Sections I and II relate the antecedents 
and the basic motivating forces of the movement of to-day, 
and hence may be more readily appreciated after the move- 
ment is first briefly surveyed. 

It is yet too early to gauge the full significance of the 
intellectual transformation which the leaders are wont to 
nickname the Chinese Renaissance. In regard to the 
three main phases of the movement, namely, the advocacy of 
the spoken tongue as the national language, the critical 
introduction of the learning of the West, and the re-system- 
atization of the old learning, a good beginning has been made 
along each line* We shall not enumerate here the stupen- 
dous volume of writings inspired by the new mood. As a 
line of guidance to our interested friends in the West, however, 
we may venture to indicate that the contributions of the 
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movement will lie more and more in the field of critical 
and historical endeavor in “the rebirth of an old civilization 
under the influence of a new impulse and a new attitude,” — 
one work of lasting significance being our author’s still un- 
completed “ Outlines in the History of Chinese Philosophy," 
one volume of which has so far appeared. 

Chang PENn Chun 
(P. C. Chang) 




THE CHINESE RENAISSANCE 

I 

Many a theory has been advanced to characterize that 
epoch in European history known as the Renaissance. Some 
hold that the greatest achievements of the European Renais- 
sance were the discovery of the world and the rediscovery of 
man. Others maintain that the Renaissance iaay be best 
described as an age of rebellion against authority and of the 
rise of a critical spirit. Each of these descriptions may be 
readily applied to what we now call the age of Chinese 
Renaissance and the application will still be found remark- 
ably accurate. 

Many foreign residents in Peking must have had occasion 
to see the famous actor Mei Lan-fang playing the pretty little 
nun who could not stand the lonely life of the nunnery and 
resolved to run away from it in order that she may not waste 
away her springtime among the dumb images of bodhisattvas. 
But very few who saw this play realized that this pretty little 
nun symbolized the awakening of life in a new age, just as 
Browning's Fra Lippo Lippi symbolized a similar awakening 
during the European Renaissance. Another play which many 
foreign admirers of Mei Lan-fang must have seen is the Peony 
Pavilion, in which a young man meets a beautiful young 
girl in a dream and, while they are meeting and loving each 
other, the gods strew flowers upon them and the spirits of the 
flowers dance in glorification of their union. Such glorifica- 
tion of the flesh is again characteristic of the age (the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries) in which these plays were 
written. In the novels, as well as in the dramas, we find 
numberless indications of the same appreciation, sometimes 
refined, but often grotesque, of life in this world of pleasure 
and love. 
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But the age of Chinese Renaissance which roughly covers 
the last three hundred years, was above all an age of eman- 
cipation and criticism. Politically, the spirit of rebellion 
manifested itself in two great movements for political reform. 
The first of these was the Tung Lin Movement, headed 

by a number of philosopher-scholars and directed against 
the corruption and misrule under the regime of powerful 
eunuchs. Tung Lin was the name of a philosophical 
Bohool in Wu Sih, in the present province of Kiangsu ; but as 
a movement for political reform it included many of the best 
intellectuals of the time. In the year 1625, a number of the 
Tung Lin leaders died under the bastinado or in the imperial 
prisons. But three years later, when the last emperor of the 
Ming dynasty came to the throne, all the powerful eunuchs 
and their supporters were duly punished and the cause of the 
Tung Lin reformers was justly vindicated. 

In the two decades following the death of the Tung Lin 
leaders, there arose another formidable political movement 
known as the Fu She (fS it) Movement. She means a society. 
Whereas the Tung Lin leaders fought political corruption with 
their moral courage and self-sacrifice, the Fu She people 
planned to effect reform by winning political power through 
party organization, — a thing almost unknown in the history 
of China. The Fu She began as a literary society and grew 
into a powerful political party, often causing the rise and 
downfall of many a cabinet minister. 

But time was against their success. Many years of utter 
misrule had caused a widespread of bandits whom the 
demoralized troops of the imperial government failed to 
suppress and who at last overthrew the Ming dynasty in 
1643. Then came the Manchus who had, for over half a 
century, been a constant source of terror to the Ming govern- 
ment. The Manchus drove out the bandits from Peking and 
founded there a new dynasty of their own which lasted imtil 
1911. The infant creation of the Chinese literati was power- 
less in saving the empire from nation-wide banditry and from 
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the invasion of a new and vigorous tribe. Nevertheless they 
made a respectable stand first in resisting the new government 
in the north and, a generation later, in trying to win political 
power under the new empire. It was only after several most 
cruel persecutions that the political insurgency which repre- 
sented the spirit of the age gradually subsided, and the new 
spirit had to seek its outlet in a quite different channel. 

It was in the field of thought and scholarship that the 
spirit of the age found its best expression. For four cen- 
turies the intellectual world had been under the domination 
of the philosopher Chu Hsi (;^ 1130-1200) whobC commen- 

taries to the Confucian Classics were recognized both by the 
government and by the general public as the orthodox 
interpretation. The cosmological and moral speculations of 
the Chu school were accejited as the standard system of 
cosmology and morals. Deviation from the Chu philosophy 
was socially tabooed. * Ever since the time of the philoso- 
pher Chu,’’ said Hsiich Hsiian (SIS, 1389-1464), a Ming 
philosopher of very high standing, ‘The Truth has been made 
manifest to the world. No more writing is needed : w^hat is 
left to us is practice.” It is true that early in the sixteenth 
century a rebellion arose in the new philosopliy of Wang 
Yang-ming (iE ^ t:, 1472-1528) which was essentially a pro- 
test against the Chu school. Yet, even the rebels had to 
conceal their own identity under the disguise of the pre- 
dominant school, and Wang Yang-ming found it necessary to 
write a new treatise on the Philosophy of Chu Hsi, so distort- 
ing the facts as to make people believe that the new' 
doctrines were in complete agreement with the “mature” 
thoughts of the great Sung master ! 

In justice to the thinkers of the Sung period (1000-1200), 
we must say that that period was in itself a renaissance. The 
invention of printing in the ninth century and the establish- 
ment of schools throughout the country during the eleventh 
century, led to an age of intellectual maturity. Modern 
Chinese philosophy, which had its origin in the Buddhistic 
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and Taoistic speculations of the Middle Ages, now openly 
declared its independence and formally severed relations with 
those schools. A New Confucianism was now arising. In 
spite of the individual differences of the various thinkers, the 
Sung period may be fairly described as an age of independent 
thinking and critical scholarship. Some doubted the au- 
thenticity of the Book of Chcm Li, others accepted only three 
of the Five Classics; Ou-yang Shiu (iSc ^ 1007-1072) held 

that the Appendices to the Book of Change were later inter- 
polations, and Ssu-ma Kuang ^ 3fe, 1019-1086) tried to 
show that the Book of Mencius was a forgery. In Chu Hsi, 
the greatest of all the Sung thinl?:ers, the critical spirit found 
the fullest embodiment. He emphatically rejected the 
Prefaces to the poems in the Book of Odes, and advised us to 
find their meaning by reading the poems themselves. He 
was the first to express doubt about that part of the Book of 
History known as the “|01d Script'’ C^r X) portion, which 
has since been proved to be a forgery of the third century 
A. n. Cheng Yi (li 1033-1107) held that “Learning 
begins with thinking”; and his friend Chang Tsai (5^ $£, 1020- 
1077) repeatedly emphasized the importance of Doubt. 

Unfortunately, those great thinkers who sought and 
found light through doubt and criticism, were soon so ele- 
vated by official recognition and public worship that their 
own doctrines gradually came to. be accepted as beyond any 
doubt! Authority once more took the place of free and 
independent thinking. And the age of criticism finally ended 
in a period of slavish adherence to the Sung tradition. 

Consequently, when the second period of Chinese Ren- 
aissance began, it was mainly anti-Sung in character. The 
first mo^e was to attack the cosmological and philosophical 
assumptions of the Sung thinkers. It was pointed out that 
their cosmology was borrowed from Medieval Taoism and 
Buddhism, and therefore non-Confucian. Moreover, their 
theories of morals and psychology were also shown to be 
highly tainted with Taoism and Buddhism. In this first 
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anti-Sung drive, the cosmological attack scored almost com- 
plete success; The heroes of the battle were Mao Chi-ling 
1623-1716), Huang Chung-hsi (R ^ gl, 1610-1695), 
Hu Wei Jl, ?-1714) , and others. In the moral and po- 
litical field., a new school of philosophy arose in northern 
China under the leadership of Yen Yuan (® 1635-1704) , 

who condemned the hairsplitting speculations of the Sung 
school about reason and human nature as totally idle and 
futile, and suggested as substitute for then* quietism a new 
philosophy of practical activity, emphasizing moral practice 
and knowledge of the arts and institutions. 

In the eighteenth century, a second drive against the 
Sung learning was begun with still greater force and vitality, 
This time, the general tendency was to condemn all Sung 
scholarship as unscientific, as too subjective. Critical as they 
were, the Sung scholars made no systematic study of 
ancient dictionaries and rhyme-books, and had no knowledge 
of the laws of phonetic and semasiological changes, laws 
which weie essential to a scientific understanding of the 
ancient books. The science of Chinese philology did not rise 
until the seventeenth century when Chen Ti (P^ IK, fl. 1600) 
attempted to reconstruct the ancient pronunciation of the 
Book of Odes, and Ku Yien-wu (IS 'A 1613-1681) published 
his Five Books in Ancient Phonetics which laid the corner- 
stone of that science. Heretofore Chinese scholars only 
attempted to explain ancient words with the aid of ideo- 
graphic suggestions, but few or none ever realized that it was 
in the sounds, not in the written form, that the early mean- 
ing and life-history of words are to be sought. Since the 
time of Ku Yien-wu, scholars began to study the phonetic 
changes and semantic development of words and the laws 
that explain them. Variations in the written form of char- 
acters were now to be understood in terms of phonetic 
changes. Although these scholars were greatly hampered iii 
their work by the peculiarities of the Chinese language, they 
have succeeded in formulating a number of laws explaining 
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changes in both vowels and consonants, and in firmly es- 
tablishing the scientific importance of sound-changes in the 
study of classical literature. The men who achieved most in 
this field were Tai CMn (« M, 1723-1777), Tuan Ju-ts‘ai 
(m ^ m, 1748-1815), Chien Ta-hsin B/r, 1728-1804), 

Kung Kuang-sun (fL JR 1752-1786) and Wang Nien-sun 
(3E 1744-1832). Of the living scholars, we mention 

Mr. Chang Ping-lin (# ® ®) as the last of the great native 
scholars whose scientific attainments were not indebted to 
Occidental influence. 

In the field of textual criticiim, the scholars of the last 
dynasty also made remarkable progress. In opposition to 
the subjective interpretation of the Classics by the Sung 
scholars, they sought to perfect the technique of textual 
criticism. They encouraged the search for old manuscripts 
and early editions and quotations, and conscientiously com- 
pared and noted all textual variations. By means of this 
newly developed technique, numberless ancient texts have 
been made accessible to us in a readable form. It was not 
only applied to the textual rending of the Confucian Clas- 
sics, but also to the w^orks of non-Confucian thinkers and the 
more voluminous works of the Historians. 

Higher Criticism, too, reached a high state of develop- 
ment during this period. Yen Jo-chu {M 1636-1704) 

proved conclusively that the “old script^' portion of the Book 
of History was forgery ; and his younger contemporary Yao 
Chi-heng (Sfe IS) wrote a book on “ Spurious Books, 
Ancient and Modern” ^ 5fe) in which many 

hooks were critically shown to be forgeries. When the 
famous Four Imperial Libraries were completed under the 
patroi»ge of the Emperor Chien Lung, a descriptive and 
critical Catalogue w’as prepared by the collective labor of the 
best scholars of the editing college. In this work, a large 
liumber of books is rt^gistered as spurious and evidences are 
cited to substantiate every rejection. In the historical field, a 
very scientific historian arose in northern China in the person 
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of Ts‘ui Shu (S 3 *, 1740-1816), who spent his whole life 
in proving that a vast amount of material for ancient history 
was of pure invention and utterly unreliable. 

In the latter half of the eighteenth century, and in the 
nineteenth, there arose a new school of critics known as the 
“Modern Script” X) School. This name refers ’ ack to 
the Han dynasty (200 n. c. to 200 a. d.) when the Confucian 
Classics gradually made their appearance and received official 
recognition. Those which appeared first were in the 
“modern” and more conventionalized script, whereas the 
later arrivals were largely written in the “old” pictorial script: 
Chu Hsi, in the thirteenth century, in dealing with the Book of 
History, had already expressed doubts about the texts which, 
w^hile traditionally believed to be old in script, were more 
modern in syntax and in content. But it was not until 
comparatively recent times that the accumulated doubts 
ripened into a formidable school. The last and probably the 
greatest representative of this school is Kang Yu-w^ei (K ^ %), 
the leader of the political reform of 1898, who published, in 
1891, a work entitled “The Spurious Classics of the Hsin 
Dynasty” ® H Hsin (new) was the name of the 

dynasty founded by Wang Mang (a. d. 8-23). Kang Yu-wei 
maintained that the Classics originally in the old script were 
all forged by Liu Hsin (S'j i^), the greatest scholar under 
Wang Mang, and he marshaled a host of historical evidencefi 
to prove his theory. 

The Modern Script schok.rs, however, did not quite fully 
realize the revolutionary nature of their advocacies The 
“old script Classics,” which they reject, include the Mao (^) 
text and commentary of the Book of Odes, the Tso Commentary 
of the Chun Chiu, the Chou Li, thirty-nine books of ancient 
Li, and half of the Booh of History, All these have been the 
most readable and therefore most influential of the Confucian 
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Claasics. In rejecting these as late forgeries, the “Modem 
Script” CJonfucianists have in reality undermined the most 
important scriptural foundations upon which CJonfucianism 
has rested for over fift^een centuries. 

Without further burdening the reader with the details of 
the various movements and tendencies, I wish to point out 
the two factors which best characterize the Chinese Renais- 
sance in its essentials. First of all, it must be pointed out 
that the whole period, from 1640 down, has been generally 
known as the Era of Han Hsueh (SI $) or Han Learning. 
“Back to the Han scholars’’ was the prevailing war cry. 
Being dissatisfied with the subjective speculations of the Sung 
and Ming thinkers, they sought objective validity in the 
ancient dictionaries and commentaries, which, being largely 
of Han origin, furnish the primary meaning of the name Han 
Hsueh, “The Han scholars,” they would say, “were nearer 
to the ancients and therefore were more reliable than the 
Sung philosophers who lived a thousand years later.” While 
the great minds of the age fully realized the shortcomings of 
the Hans and while their own scientific attainments were by 
far superior to the pedantic and often superstitious scholars 
of Han, they nevertheless acquiesced to the epithet of Han 
Hsueh as an effective weapon in undermining the absolute 
authority of Sung philosophy. “Back to the Hans !” in that 
sense was equivalent to saying “Down with the Sungs!” in 
this respect the Chinese Renaissance may be compared with 
the Euiropean Renaissance and Reformation. The revival of 
classical learning and art was only one form of expressing the 
revolt against the Middle Ages. The cry of the Reformation 
to go back to the Scriptures and to Jesus Christ also expresses 
a deiire to seek a superior authority whereby to attack the 
absolute authority of the Cliurch. 

The second and still more valuable factor in the Chinese 
Renaissance is its scientific spirit. The absence of natural 
or physical science should not blind us to the presence 
of a truly scientific attitude which permeates the best works 
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of this remarkable period. The maxim of the age was: 
Base every conelusion on evidence. A textual reading, a 
semasiological suggestion, a grammatical interpretation, a 
denial or ascertaining of authorship or authenticity, must be 
presented together with internal, external, or collateral 
evidences. The method is genuinely inductive. Daring 
to doubt, bold in hypothesis, and scrupulously exacting in 
verification, the works of Ku Yien-wu, Tai Chen, Ts'ui Shu, 
Chien Ta-hsin, Wang Nien-sun and his son Wang Ying-chili 
(3^ 51 may be compared with the works of any scientific 
critic of the modern world. It is this pervading scientific 
spirit which constitutes the positive value of the Chinese 
Renaissance. Of the content of the 680 volumes of Collected 
Notes and Commentaries on the Classics J5? iE j# IS), 

which represent only a fraction of the patient labor of the 
Ch‘ing scholars, much may be shown by a later age to be 
uttferly useless ; but the attitude and method of seeking and 
testing evidence will live long and may furnish us the only 
valuable heritage with which modern China may feel a little 
more at home in this wonderful world of modern science.^ 

IJ 


In the year 1849 occurred the death of Yuan Yuan, who 
was one of the few great scholars arising to political promi- 
nence and who had the vision and ability to organize 
scholars for what may be termed corporate work in scientific 
research. The next year (1850) saw the uprising of the Tap- 
ping rebeUion which, begun in the southwest, rapidly 
swept over the country like a resistless cyclone and in the 
course of a few years conquered almost half of the provinces 


i For a general review of the scholarly work of the period, read 
liang Ohi-chao: S(^ar»hip and Leaminy under the ChHng DymMy 
(ft ft # ^ il 1^1 » Commercial Press, Shanghai). 

For a special treatise on methodology, read Hu Shih : The 
Scientific Nfethod of the Chfing Scholar^ in Hu Shih’s Mec^ed 
Writings, pp. 205~-*i46 1921, The Oriental Book Company, 

Shangnai). 
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of Chiria proper. The Rebellion lasted fifteen years (1850- 
1864) and devastated practically all the richest centers of 
culture and learning. The Yangtze delta, which had long 
been a most important center of material prosperity and 
cultural achievement, was destroyed almost beyond repair. 
Most of the best libraries, including the three imperial 
libraries where duplicate sets of the Four Libraries had been 
deposited, were burned down. Of the Shu Yuan or academies 
which trained the scholars and to which the best ones 
returned after middle age for retirement and quiet work, only 
a few v/cre able to reopen after the great rebellion ; and even 
the reestablished ones no longer retained the same spirit and 
vigor which so characterized the academies of the most 
productive periods. 

By this time, a new period of national life had set in : 
China was no longer the isolated Empire of old. The Opium 
War took place in 1840; and disputes with Great Britain and 
France led to the war of 1860 when the allied troops entered 
Peking and burned down the Yuan Ming Yuan. A number 
of ports and cities were opened to foreign trade with special 
settlements and consular jurisdiction for foreign subjects in 
China. The establishment of a Foreign Office in 1861 marked 
the beginning of China’s formal entry into interrjiational life; 
and in 1867 was founded the T‘ung Wen Kuan (l^ ^ tt) for 
training Chinese students in foreign languages. 

But it was a degenerate China that was thus forced to 
face the modern imperialistic powers of the West. The 
country had just been devastated and weakened by a long 
and terrible civil war. The reigning race, the Manchus, had 
been conclusively proved to have lost its original vitality and 
vigor and become utterly incompetent in dealing with the 
great problems of the state. But the rising Chinese leaders 
were still too much under the influence of the old morality to 
take any drastic action in the direction of overthrowing the 
Manchu dynasty altogether. The central government was 
still in the hands of ignorant and intriguing princes, eunuchs 
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and old women. The infamous system of public sale of 
governmental offices which originated during the Rebellion 
as a war measure for raising revenue, was retained when 
peace had been restored. As public finance went irom bad 
to worse, the sale of offices became a regular institution of 
the government. And the burden of the evil effects of this 
system fell heavily upon the shoulders of the people, and the 
venom, of corruption poisoned the life of the whole nation. 

It was such a weakened and demoralized nation that 
was thrown into the arena of imperialistic competition. The 
farsighted leaders of the younger generation, however, be- 
came anxious about the future of the country and began to 
preach words of warning to the government and to the 
people. Thus during the last two decades of the nineteenth 
century there were published a number of political pamphlets 
usually under some such title as “ Warnings ” in 

w hich political and financial reforms, military reorganization, 
mechanical improvements, radical changes in the civil 
examinations and other reforms were earnestly discussed and 
advocated. Half-heartedly, the government was forced by 
circumstances to put some of these measures into practice. 
xArsenals were established ; a modern navy was in the process 
of construction. Under governmental as well as missionary 
auspices, books on mechanics, physics, chemistry, interna- 
tioilal law and foreign history and geography began to be 
translated into Chinese. 

Under the pressure of a keen sense of national humilia- 
tion, the fashion of the intellectual world was undergoing a 
sudden change. Writers began to condemn the work of the 
Han Hsueh scholars as of no practical value to the country. 
Examination papers in the academies were no longer confined 
to such subjects as the ancient pronunciation of certain 
words or the exact meaning of certain passages in the 
Classics. The more fashionable schools were examining 
students in the “ new or “ western ’’ learning which, as 
may be imagined, chiefly consisted in brief summaries of 
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European and American history and fragmentary gleanings 
in the physical sciences. The great defeat of China in the 
French War of 1894-5 and the still more crushing defeat in 
the Sino- Japanese War of 1894-5 combined to accelerate 
the realization that adoption of mere external weapons and 
equipments from the West without a thorough reorganization 
in the working of the government machinery was insufficient. 

Thus, in 1898, the emperor Kuang Hsu was convinced of 
the necessity of a radical reform in the national government. 
He took into his confidence men like Kang Yu-wei, T'ang 
Ssn-t‘ung, and Liang Chi-chao, who had been powerful 
advocates of the new policy. Peter the Great of Russia and 
Mikado Meiji of Japan were the ideals for the young emperor. 
Ill the course of a few months a number of important reforms 
were promulgated. But the reactionaries were greatly alarmed 
and they rallied around the empress -dowager Tsu Hsi, who 
finally imprisoned the emperor and put to death six of the 
holders of the reform movement. Kang Yu-wei and Liang 
Chi-chao, who succeeded in making their escape, left the 
country in exile. 

The reform movement of 1898, short-lived as it was, had 
its far-reaching effects. During the whole period of three 
hundred years since the Tung Lin and Fu She of the last 
years of Ming, no political movement had ever produced 
such a nation-wide stir among the intellectual class of China. 
The exiled leaders continued to exert their tremendous 
influence over the younger generation through their popular 
writings published in Japan. In 1898, Yen Fu’s (1^ &) trans- 
lation of Huxley’s Evolution and Ethics appeared and went 
tlu*ough numerous editions. The doctrines of struggle for 
existence and survival of the fittest caught the imagination 
of the CJiiuese literati and soon became proverbial expressions 
ill the mouths of orators and in the writings of journalists. 
Yen Fu also translated John Stuart Mill’s On Liberty and 
Logic j Spencer’s Study of Sociology and Adam Smith's Wealth 
of Nations. These translations served to introduce China to 
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the modern thought of the West. But it was only a very 
feeble beginning, and these works, save their popular aspects, 
were little understood by the general public. 

The reactionaries in government who had been res}>oii- 
sible for the coup d'etat of 1898, now wished to clear the 
country of all Occidental influence and to revenge tlic long 
series of na^tional humiliations since the Opium War. Tims 
was enacted the acrobatic tragedj^ of the Boxers in 1900 
under genuine imperial patronage. The result of the Boxer 
War placed upon the Ciiiiiese jieople the burden oi a \ ('ry 
heavy indemnity and so disgraced the nation that, for many 
3 ^ears since, China was no longer regarded as a civilized 
member in the family of nations. 

The wounds of 1900 had hardly ceased to smart whcji 
the BjUsso- J apanese War broke out in 1904. In the ('ompleto 
victory of Japan over Russia was writ large the lesson that, 
by thorough modernization, a small Oriental nation could 
resist and even deJeat the aggressive forces of a great empire 
of Europe. The absolute cflicacy of modernization was 
proved beyond any doubt. And thousands of Chinese 
students flocked to tlio schools of Ja 2 )an to seek Oie light 
that Avas hoped to w'ork similar miracles in Cluna. 

The cry for reforms was no longer to be resisted. In 
1902, the government had decreed that “ all ska yuan, in the 
provincial ca 2 )itals be changed into colleges ; those in the 
prefects, into middle schools; and those in the counties, into 
primary schools,” It had also been decreed in 1902 and in 
1903 to send students to study abroad. In 1903, the strict 
form of “eight-limbed” composition hitherto required in all 
literary examinations, had been replaced by the freer forms 
of essay-writing. At the close of the Russo-Japanese War, 
the literary examinations were abolished altogether. In the 
same year (1905), an imperial commission, composed of princes 
and high officials, was sent to study the forms of constitu- 
tional government in Europe and America. In 1908, the 
government proclaimed a plan, designating a number of 
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years as a preparatory period for constitutional government. 
The provincial assemblies were opened in 1909, and the Tzu 
Cheng Yuan ^), which was to be the forerunner of the 
future parlirnnent, was opened in 1910. 

The change was desirable. But it did not come gradu- 
ally, nor did it come with conscious planning. For over 
half a century there was only blind and arrogant resistance. 
Then, all of a sudden, the attitude of blind and arrogant 
resistance was replaced hy an attitude of blind and slavish 
imitation ! Even the advocates of the reforms did not 
understand what the change really meant. Nor did they 
know the best way to effect the transition. We may quote 
the words of Mr. Liang Chi-chao himself written in 1922 : 

“ Ever since the great defeat in the Sino- Japanese 
War, the sober minds were awakened to the grave 
danger of the nation as if suddenly awakened from a 
dream by a thunderclap. They thought that China’s 
weakness and decay were chiefly due to her defective 
political organization. They therefore hoisted the 
banner of political reform and started to stir up the 
public for its support. The vanguards were Kang Yu- 
wei and myself, — men who had had a fairly good founda- 
tion in Chinese learning but who knew not a single word 
in the foreign languages. They could not tell people 
what the foreign culture was, or how to learn it. They 
could only cry out every day reminding the people that 
the old Chinese learning was insufficient, and that tKere 
were many fine things in the foreign civilization that we 
must learn.” (**In the Past Fifty Years,” Part II, p. 3.) 
If this statement correctly describes the mental state of 
the two greatest intellectual leaders of the age, how much 
moro true will it be of the attitude of the general public ? 

Thus was modernization of China blindly accepted and 
most superficially effected. The reformers rightly attacked 
the uselessness of the ahu ytmi, but they failed to appreciate 
the importance of the spirit and method of self-study that 
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was the chief characteristic of the best academies. In their 
blindness, they thought that a shu yuan was after all a slm 
yuan, but not a school which the Japanese had translated as 
hsueh tang and which was supposed to consist i crowded 
classrooms where the teacher writes on the blackboard and 
the pupils learn in well- arranged rows of benches ! So all 
slm yuan were abolished in favor of this type of JisueJi tang ! 

Again, the reformers rightly attacked the abuses of the 
system of literary examinations, but they failed to sec the 
permanent value of the idea that public offices miis^ be held 
by men whose general fitness has been tested in examina- 
tions. • In their blindness, they overthrew the system of 
examination for civil service, at the very time when the 
whole civiHzed world was trying hard to extend it as far as 
possible ! 

Let these stand as two concrete examples of the so-calknl 
modernization of China In the first decade of the new century . 
Needless to say, such a superficial change brought the nation 
no nearer to its salvation. The ministries in the government 
now bore new names, but the personnel remained the same. 
The literary examinations were abolished, but public sale of 
offices went on and the men who had paid for their offices 
remained in power. New schools were ap]iarontly growing 
in number, but there was not one single center for advanced 
scientific and cultural education ; no ])lace for training new 
leaders. The old scholars, who had come to recognize the 
superior utility of the applied sciences and x>olitical organiza- 
tion, were still totally ignorant of the intellectual background, 
as well as the finer ^aspects of Western civilization. The 
young men sent to study abroad came back either so 
completely de-nationalized ’’ or so narrowly specialized in 
technical training that they were absolutely helpless m 
influencing the thought of the nation. Of the Europeiin- 
educated students of the earlier period, only two or three 
may be said to have made some contribution to the 
building up of a new culture. One was Yen Fu, whose 
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translations we have already referred to; the other was 
Ma Chien-chung (% M whose researches in the grammar of 
the Chinese language are still of great help to modern 
students working in that science. 

Of the Chinese students educated in Japan, very few 
paid attention to the study of the cultural and artistic 
aspects of that country. Most of them regarded Japan as a 
short cut to the acquisition of a superficial knowledge of 
European civilization; and all of them went there with a 
deep-rooted prejudice that Japan had no culture of her own 
which was worth studying. Moreover, a number of Chinese 
students went to Japan, not for an opportunity to study, but 
for political reasons, Tokyo being then the most important 
center of Chinese revolutionary activities. The vast majority 
of them, however, was there seeking the easiest way to get a 
diploma from some private college of low standing which 
might serve them as a means of advancement in official life. 
No wonder that thousands of Chinese students returned to 
China with no real knowledge either of European culture or 
of the cultural achievements of Japan herself. 

In short, the separation of the old from the new was 
complete. Superficial differences were seized upon, while all 
basic unity, all common ground was blindly ignored. All 
blind imitation, and no rational aj)preciation or critical 
judgment ! Modernization had come to the externals and 
nonessentials, but the finer phases of modern civilization 
remained a closed book to the Chinese public, and the 
thoughts and beliefs of the nation were still fundamentally 
unchanged after fifty years of national catastrophe and 
twenty years of intellectual unrest and agitation. 

Ill 

Three things conspired to make possible a new period of 
Chinese Renaissance. The first was the Chinese Revolution 
of 1911, the second was the return of the American portion 
of the Boxer indemnity and its exelusiv'e use for educating 
Chinese students in the United States, and the third was the 
Great War of 1914-18. The success of the Revolution gave 
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the Chinese people a sense of self-confidence, while its failures 
in the political aspects forced a number of leaders to turn 
attention to social and intellectual problems. The return of 
the American indemnity made it possible to bring a largo 
number of young Chinese into direct contact with the 
scientific, social, and historical background of modern civiliza- 
tion. The Great War furnished China with a p? ”iod of 
breathing space during which native industries were gradually 
developed, relative prosperity was restored in spite of political 
disturbances, and many social and intellectual problems 
hitherto untouched were one by one brought to the front. 

Ever since 1885, China had been under the nightmare of 
international partition. The great Powers had long mapped 
out their respective spheres of influence, and along the long 
coast there were a scries of leased territories and foreign 
settlements. The Chinese navy w^as completely destroyed in 
the Sino-Japanese War, and the strength of the army was a 
matter of uncertainty. The fear of foreign intervention 
and partition paralyzed almost every radical step for political 
reform. The strongest argument against the anti-Manchu 
revolution was the danger of inviting international interference 
and ultimate domination. But the success of the Chinese 
Bevolution in 1911 sw^ept away much of this natioiiai timidity. 
It not only proved the ability of the Chinese* people to shake 
off the yoke of an alien race which had conquered them for two 
hundred seventy years; it not only showgl the whole* we>rld 
that the Chinese nation was after all capabk* of loving liberty 
and of fighting for it; but it also re^stored to th(3 C’hiiies<* peoples 
the sense of national self-confidence which many ye‘ars of 
national humiliation had deprived them of. It is true that the) 
short duration of the revolution and the hastily effected muon 
of the South with the North v ere largely due to the feeling 
that prolongation of the civil war might bring about armed 
intervention by the foreign powders, but the speedy recognition 
of the republican government by the powers and the stidden 
change of public opinion abroad toward China were most 
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eHcouragmg to the Chinese people. The recognition of the 
Chinese Republic was unconsciously interpreted as a recog- 
nition of the national self-consciousness of the Chinese 
people. 

This feeling of national self-confidence was reassured 
during the five years of the Great War. The turning of the 
attention of the European powers toward the war in Europe 
greatly relieved the tension of the international situation in 
the Far East ; and the effort of both Germany and the Allies 
in courting China to secure her neutrality or participation in 
the war, further increased this sense of national confidence. 
After all there was sufficient potential power in China to be 
thus courted! Even in those gloomy days of the Sino- 
Japanese negotiations of 1915, China never lost her newly- 
recovered sense of composure. And the enemy realized it, 
too. For, it is now known, when Japan was pressing her 
Twenty-one Demands, her Elder Statesmen questioned the 
General Staff as to the possibility of subjugating China by 
force, and the answer was that it would take the whole 
Japanese army ten years to pacify China in the face of 
popular uprising and resistance. 

The most important contribution of the Great War to 
Chinese national life, however, was its stimulus to the devel- 
opment of native industry. The special demands of the war, 
the lack of shipping facilities for international trade, the 
cessation of a nur%ber of industries abroad, the devoting of 
European and American factories to war industries, — all 
these conditions favored the development of Chinese 
industries. In spite of the continuous political disturb- 
ances, a number of native industries was prospering 
when the war ceased in 1918. Cotton may be cited as the 
most notable example. Although the sudden fluctuation in 
international exchange after the w^ar has ruined no small 
number of Chinese merchants, w^e may still say that China 
came out of the war more prosperous and more thoroughly 
industrialized than ever. 
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Had political conditions been more favorable, Chma 
could have made better use of the occasion of the European 
War for the elevation of her position in international life. 
Unfortunately, Chinese politics went from bad to worse. In 
1911, the people were ready for a racial revolution that is, 
for overthrowing the Manchu dynasty. But they were ill 
prepared for a thorough change from the monarchic. J. to a 
republican form of government. The revcdution lasted only 
a few months, and the time was too short for new leaders to 
acquire sufficient prominence to replace the old ones. 
Although the people had had some experience in Icjal self- 
government on a small scale, they were totally incapable of 
immediate adaptation to a democratic system for an 
immense population. The old and reactionary forces soon 
regained complete control of the country, and the new 
political leaders, being inexperienced and untried, gradually 
lost their command of public confidence through their blun- 
ders. The attempt of Yuan Shih-kai to establish a monarchy 
failed; but the nation which showed itself faithful to the 
republic by its resistance to the monarchical movement, was 
incapable of making it a real democracy. They fought and 
overthrew a would-be emperor, but they allowed many 
ignorant militarists to become provincial kings without the 
royal title I The good and honest citizens sat at home and 
sighed at the corruption and misrule in the country, while 
the unscrupulous politicians organized powerful cliques and 
controlled local and central governments. 

The failures in the effort to bring about good and 
efficient government after the nominal establishment of the 
Republic forced some leaders to turn their attention to other 
problems not immediately connected with politics. They 
were tired of real politics and were looking around to find 
some more basic factors which might be made the new^ 
cornerstones for a new' political order. Thus, Huang Yuan- 
yung, one of the best publicists of the day , who had spent 
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many years in political activities, wrote these repentant 
words just before he left the country in 1915: 

“In my humble opinion, politics is in such confusion 
that I am at a loss to know what to talk about. Ideal 
schemes wiV have to be buried for future generations to 
unearth. ... As to fundamental salvation, I believe 
its beginning must be sought in the promotion of a new 
literature. In short, we must endeavor to bring Chinese 
thought into direct contact with the contemporary 
thought of the world, thereby to accelerate its radical 
awakening. And we must see to it that the basic ideals 
of the w^orld thought must be related to the life of the 
average man. The method seems to consist in using 
simple and simplified language and literature for widc^ 
dissemination of ideas among the people. Have we not 
seem that historians regard the Renaissance as thc^ 
foundation of the overthrow of medievalism in Europe ? 
(Letter to Chang Shih-chao, published in The Tiger, 
Vol. I, No. 10.) 

The recipient of this letter, who was also one of the 
leading publicists of the time, published it with a reply in 
which he pointed out that “all social reforms must presupjiose 
a certain level of political stability and oderliness, and the 
promotion of a new literature cannot be an exception.” In 
the same year Huang Yuan-yung was assassinated in San 
Francisco; and in the following year Mr. Chang Shih-chao, 
who would not desert politics for the promotion of new 
literature, took a prominent part in the campaign which 
finally thwarted the monarchical movement and caused the 
death of Yuan Shih-kai. But the dow^nfall of Yuan Shih-kai 
did not bring the country nearer to the level of political 
stability and order as had been expected ; nor did it remove 
all the evil forces which Yuan Shih-kai had planted through- 
out the country, and which soon ran wild and plunged the 
nation into disunion and civil strife lasting to the present 
day. 
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About the time when the above-quoted letter was writ- 
ten, a few Chinese students in the American universities were 
carrying on a serious controversy on the problem of 
Chinese language. One party to the controversy held that 
the literary or classical language of C^iina was a dead or Iialf 
dead language and that, as such, it was rto longer (‘apable of 
being the medium for producing a living literature. More- 
over, the spoken language {pei kua) in which all the great 
novels were written, was regarded by group of young 
men as full of promise as the only medium of the fu< are 
literature of China. The other party regarded these ideas as 
outrageousl}" radical and tried to defend the ('lassicid Ian- 
guage on the ground that it would be a great pity to discard 
the vast amount of literature written in it, that it was the 
only language understood by all educated peo])le throughout 
the country irrespective of their own local dialects, and that, 
being the language of the prose writers and poets, it was far 
more beautiful than the vulgar language of the peoples whicli, 
while it might be profitably employed in writing popular 
novels, could never be expected to be the language of poetry 
and polished prose. 

So the controversy went on for some tiuK) in America 
and on the first day of the year 1917 was publish c?d the first 
declaration of what is now known as the Chinese Literary 
llevolution. It c onsisted of one article by myself on “Some 
Suggestions for the Reform of Chinese Literature,” which was 
followed by an article on ‘'A Revolution in Literature” by 
Mr. Chen Tu-shiu, editor of The Yozdh, a montliJy magazin(5 
in which my article was pu})lished. In both of these articles, 
the classical language was openly declared to have outlived 
its usefulness and have been the fundamental caiise of the 
utter poverty of literary masterpieces during the past I wc^nty 
centuries. In both, the pei hm was shown to be the l(‘giti- 
mate heir to the classical language; and the few great writers, 
who had had the inspiration to produce their novels and 
dramas in the pci hwi, but whose works, in spite of theii* 
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immense popularity, had long been ignored by the literati, 
were re-evaluated and ranked higher above the aristocratic 
literature written in the unnatural medium of the dead clas- 
sical language. 

Thus was begun the Chinese Literary Revolution. As 
it was the most characteristic as well as the most successful 
phase of the Cninese Renaissanse, we shall consider this 
movement in greater detail before we take up the other 
aspects of the Renaissance. 

In order to appreciate the full significance of the literary 
revolution in China, the reader will do well by recalling the 
histo y of the rise of the national languages of mode?m 
Europe. Hardly five centuries have passed since Latin was 
the recognized literary language of whole Europe. Italy was 
the first to revolt. Dante, Petrarch (in his youthful days), 
and Boccaccio produced their best works in the dialect of 
Tuscany, and the popularity of their writings succeeded in 
finally making the Tuscan dialect the national language of 
the Italian people. By that time, the dialect of Paris was 
fast becoming the official language of France. In 1539, 
Francis I ordered that all public documents should be in the 
French of Paris, though it was still foreign to nearly half of 
the population in the kingdom. In the middle of the six- 
teenth century, there arose the group of French poets known 
as the Pleiade, who consciously advocated the use of the 
French language as a means of poetic expression. Rabelais 
and Montaigne achieved an even greater success in prose. 
Thus by the end of the sixteenth century the French of Paris 
became the undisputed national language of France. 

The case of modern English, being more similar to that 
of modern Chinese, is all the more instructive. As late as 
the latter part of the fourteenth century, there were three 
main dialects competing for supremacy in England. The 
Southern dialect, spoken south of the Thames, was the most 
conservative, being full of old forms and inflections. The 
Horthern dMect, which extended from the Humber to Aber- 
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deen, was, owing to the Danish settlements, undergoing such 
rapid and radical changes that it became almost an entirely 
new language. Between these two extremes stood the Mid- 
land dialect, which was more or less comprehensible to the 
speakers of b^th dialects. This Midland dialect, being the 
language of London and of the two great iinivc rsities, soon 
came to be adopted as the standard speech. Chaucer, the 
greatest poet of the fourteenth century, wrote his poetry in 
this dialect; and his great contemporary, Wycliffe, tc>o, used 
it in his English translations of the Bible. The immense 
popularity of their writings and the introduction of the 
printing press in the following century made the Midland 
dialect the undisputed national tongue of England. 

The lesson taught by such rec ent history seems to have 
been forgotten by those who now' look upon the (liineso 
literar}^ revolution with disfavor and suspicion. But a little 
unbiased reflection and historical study w ill readily load us 
to the conclusion that what is now' called the literary revolu- 
tion is no more than a culminating stage in a long process of 
historical evolution. 

The story is indeed a long one, but the salient facets are 
simple. As early as the second century B. C., the classical 
laTiguage had already become unintelligible to tlie people. 
Thus about the year 120 B. c., in a memorial to the emperor, 
Premier Kung-sun Hung said: ‘‘The imperial edicts and 
laws that have been proclaimed, . . . while they are 
most elegantly worded and contain benevolent instructions, 
are not generally understood by the public officers who aie 
too inadequately educated to explain these to the people,” 
In order to meet this most serious difficulty the government 
hit upon a system under which public offices were conferred 
upon those who had studied the classic writings.^ This 
system, which was later perfected into the great system of 
literary examinations, has succeeded in maintaining to this day 
the supremacy of the classical language, which had become un- 
intelligible to the public officers over tw o thousand years ago. 
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But no governmental power, however great, can prevent 
language from undergoing the inevitable processes of 
phonetical change and grammatical leveling gradually and 
unconsciously brought about by the common sense of the 
people. In China, these processes by a stroke of good 
fortune have been allowed to go on unimpeded and uninter- 
fered with by the literary class which was busily occupied 
with the task of mastering the subtleties of the dead classical 
language. For a long period of over twenty centuries, the 
dialects have been permitted to keep on changing and 
modifying until some of the dialects have become as distinct 
from the classical language as any two cognate languages 
can possibly be different from each other. As in the case of 
the English dialects, the dialects of northern China, owing 
to the influence of numerous barbarian conquests and 
settlements, have undergone the most radical changes both 
in pronunciation and intonation and in grammar. It is the 
Northern and Middle dialects, generally classed as the 
‘‘Mandarin dialects,’’ which now form the Tcuo yu, or national 
language of China. 

While conservative Chinese scholars still look down upon 
the living spoken language as the degraded jargon of the 
vulgar and tlie illiterate, the student of comparative 
languages can easily convince himself that the living national 
tongue is the culmination of over twenty centuries of linguistic 
revision and reform, and is consequently by far superior to 
the long dead classical language. I have elsewhere tried to 
prove this point by numerous illustrations,^ but the limita- 
tions of this paper do not allow me to take up a subject of 
such technical nature. So I shall confine myself to the 
development of literature in the spoken language. 


^Ifii Shih, Selected Writings, Vol. III., i>p. 1-80. Also Hu 
Shill, The National iMnguage of China, in a volume published 
by the American University Club of Shanghai. 
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The &st barbarization of northern China, which took 
place during the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries a. d., and 
its concomitant event of the shift of the center of Chinese 
civilization to southern China — these two factors combined to 
produce a large number of popular poems both in the North 
and in the South. The new races in the Nort^ made their 
heroic and warlike songs, but the popular literature of the 
southern peoples chiefly consisted in little lyrics of ovc. The 
unmistakable beauty and simplicity o( these songs of the 
people gradually came to be appreciated by the literary men 
of the time and they soon became models of poetic composi- 
tion under the general name of Ku yo fn, or Old Songs. In 
this way the literature of the literati was influenced by the 
poetry of the people, and the greatness of the poetry of the 
Tang dynasty (020-900) owes much to the influence of the 
popular songs of the pre-Tang period. It is safe to say tliat 
the best poems of Tang are written either ni the jx)i)ular 
tongue or in a style nearest to it. It is said of Po Chu-I, the 
grcidest poc't of the mid-Tang period, that his poc'ins were 
often shown to an old woman, whose inability to understand 
a certain poem would cause its rejection or revision. 

It was also under the Tang dynasty that vulgate prostj 
flrst arose. The great teachers of the Ciiian or Zen School 
of Buddhism first used it in preaching and recording sayings 
and discourses. The style proved to be so effective in 
philosophical writings that the Neo-Confucian philosophers of 
the Sung dynasty and later dynasties had to aaopt it in 
most of their philosophical discussions. 

Meanwhile northern China Avas undergoing a second 
period of barbarization, which began in the tenth century and 
lasted until the latter part of the fourteenth. The Kitan 
Tartars w^ere conquered by the Nuchen Tartars, who in turn 
were conquered by the Mongols. The latter people, in the 
year 1239, succeeded in subjugating the whole of China* 
While these barbarian conquests were politically and socially 
disastrous to the Ciiinese people, it cannot be denied that 
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they have had immense beneficial effects upon the language 
and literature of the people. That the language was bar- 
barized can be easily seen in the numerous edicts and other 
public documents of the Mongol dynasty, which have been 
preserved to us and which were all written in terribly 
barbarized Cliinese, in a style which is apparently Mongol 
syntax clothed in Chinese characters. 

It was during this period of barbarian occupation that 
the great dramas were produced. The literary examinations 
were suspended for nearly eighty years (1237-1313); the 
authority of the classical language and literature was swept 
away. Eyen the greatest geniuses now condescended to write 
plays for the entertainment of the people. And some of the 
Yuan dramas were written by the members of the lowest 
stratum of society. This accounts for the simplicity in the 
content and style of the dramas of that period. 

And then the necessity of educating the barbarian and 
barbarized population in the great Chinese tradition gave rise 
to a class of prose literature known as the yen yi, or popular 
histories. These narratives soon developed into historical 
novels and then into novels of all kinds. For centuries it has 
been thought that the several great novels of unknown 
authorship were written under the Mongol dynasty, but my 
own researches have convinced me that the novel only reached 
its infantile stage in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
and that such novels as San Kuo Chih, Shui Hu Chuan, Hsi 
You Chi had only crude origins in the Mongol period and 
went through a series of collective and individual revisions 
until they appeared in their finished form in the sixteenth 
century. 

With the exit of the Mongol conquerors and with the 
institution of a new and more rigid system of literary exami- 
nations under the Ming dynasty (1368-1644), the authority 
of the classical tradition was gradually restored. The literati 
took hold of the dramas and made them classical and therefore 
upinteiligible to the mass of the people. Poetry and prose 
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b6th tended to a classical revival. The cries of the day were, 
“Back to Tang and Sung,” and “Back to the pre-Tang 
periods.” But the novel alone remained uncontaminated by 
the reactionary influences and continued to develop itself. 
While official recognition and literary honors continued to be 
eagerly coveted by the literary class, the immense popularity 
of the novels was also a sufficiently powerful inducement to 
tempt gifted authors to undertake this despised branch of 
literature. It is significant to note that practically all the 
novels written under the Ming dynasty were anonymous and 
that it was not until the Manchu dynasty that authors allowed 
real names to be attached to novels. 

The last four centuries hav^'c been very productive in 
novels. Of the hundreds of novels that have been preserv^ed 
and are being reprinted in numberless cheap editions, many 
are of little or no literary value. But the best of them, such 
as the jShui Hu Chuari, Hsi You Chi, Ju Lin Wal Shi {The 
Literati)^ Hung Lou Mung {Dream of the Bed Chamber), and 
a few others, can certainly be ranked among the world’s 
greatest masterpieces. Near the end of the Manchu dynasty, 
a number of social novels were produced, modeled luore or 
less after the fashion of The Literati, a realistic and satirical 
novel written in the middle of the eighteenth centuiy. Aside 
from the effects of their outspoken attacjks on Chinese 
officialdom, these modern novels are significant in the fa(d 
that, while they were all written in the Mandarin dialect, 
their authors were all southerners to whom the northern and 
middle dialects were not at all native. This fact shows the 
tremendous educative effects of the great novels which have 
in the course of a few^ centuries succeeded in standardizing the 
national language and have been its greatest teachers and 
propagandists. 

From the above account, it is clear that spoken Chinese 
as represented by the Mandarin dialects Is well qualified to 
become the national language of China. In the first place, it 
is the most widely spoken language in the country. In the 
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second place it has produced a vast amount of literature, a 
literature more extensive and varied than any modern Euro- 
pean language ever possessed at the time of its establishment 
as a national language. It seems incredible that a language 
of such vitality and currency should have to wait so long 
before it was ever thought of as a possible substitute for the 
long dead classical language. But the explanation is really 
simple. The authority of the classical language and literature 
has been truly too great to be easily overcome. This 
authority became truly formidable when it was enforced by 
the power of a long united empire and supported by a fairly 
extensive system of education, the sole object of which 
has been to win official honor and recognition on the 
strength of the ability to read and write in the classical 
language. 

Moreover, there was lacking in the history of spoken 
Chinese one important factor without wdiich the authority of 
the classical language (^ould never be destroyed. That 
important factor is a conscious and frank recognition of the 
fact that the classical language is a dead language and as such 
is disqualified to continue as the national language of a 
modern nation. Dante not only wrote in the vulgar tongue, 
but also defended it in his treatise De vulgar i eloquentia, 
Boccaccio, too, was a conscious defender of the language he 
employed as literary medium. In France, the Pleiade were 
also conscious advocates of the French language; indeed, Du 
Bellay, one of the poets v ho formed the Pleiade, wrote Tm 
defense et illmtration de la langue francaise, in which he 
asserted the right of the French language to stand as a 
medium of poetic expression. It is this element of conscious 
advocacy that was lacking in the case of spoken Chinese. 
There were large numbers of writers who were in one way or 
another attracted by the vulgar tongue and wrote in it. 
There were none, however, who openly questioned the supreme 
authority of the classical language or who consciously 
defended the living tongue as the only legitimate medium of 
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literary composition. And it is this absence of an articulate 
movement which has made it possible for the dead language 
to reign supreme two thousand years after its death. 

What the recent literar}^ revolution did was to supply 
this very factor which was lacking in the long history of the 
living tongue, and to openly" declare that Ibe classical 
language has been long dead and that the pel lim, which has 
been the literary medium for many centuries, is a/.d will be 
the only proper and effective means of literary expression 
in verse as well as in prose. ‘"No dead language can produce 
a living literature,’’ was the war cry of tlio literary revolution. 
Its constructiv^o policy is summed up in the motto, “Produce 
literature in the national language, and you shall have a 
national language of literary worth.” ^ In lUlG, the present 
writer made a resolution never to write any poetry exce])t in 
the spoken language. The llrst public dcxtlaration of the 
revolution was publi.slied on the first day of the year 1917. 
The controversy went on for two years; after that, opposition 
gradually died down. Since tlic suinme*' of 1919, the pc/ 
hua has spread far and wide. In 1920, the Idinistry of 
Education issued an order to the effeed that, beginning with 
the fall o])ening of that year, the national language* should bo 
t iiiglit in the first two grades of the primary scliool. In the 
coiuse of a few years, all the grade's in the })rimary schools 
vill be using the living tongue in the place of the edassieal. 
This change has of necessity affected the middle and normal 
schoe^ls where the primary teachers arc trained, and th(M(3 
higher schools are anticipating the coming changes by 
voluntarily adopting texts in the vulgate. Most (n the recent 
publications have been in the vulgate. The newspapers arid 
periodicals have in most cases ceased to publish poems in tlu^ 
classical language, and “news poem” in spoken Chinc'se arc? 
taking their places. It is safe to say that the contorversial 

iFor the war literature of the literary revolution, see Jin *Shih, 
Selected Writings, Vol. k, pp. 1-320. 
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period is now almost* over, and the era of constructive and 
creative work is before us. 

The moral of this easy success of the literary revolution is 
obvious. It was not the work of any individual or individuals 
that has brought about its success. The time has long been 
ripe for this revolution; two thousand years of collective effort 
in linguistic revision and ten centuries of literary activity 
in the living tongue — these are the real factors which have 
made such a rapid success possible. The common sense of our 
people has for twenty centuries been unconsciously but 
steadily and incessantly preparing for this day. The 
literary revolution of the last five years is no more than a 
culmination of twenty centuries of historical evolution. All 
unconscious processes of natural evolution are of necessity 
very slow and wasteful. Once these processes are made 
conscious and articulate, intelligent control and experimen- 
tation become possible, the w^ork of many centuries may be 
telescoped into a few years, and an easy success greets those 
advocates who are in reality, to use a classical phrase, 
getting the credit which j)roperly belongs to Nature,” 

IV 

The monthly magazine. The New Youth, started 

in September, 1915, was first edited by Mr. Chen Tu-shiu, 
who later became the dean of the College of Letters at the 
National University of Peking. Meanwhile the magazine 
had ceased publication during the political troubles of 1917. 
In 1918, The New Youth reappeared under the joint editor- 
ship of six of the professors of the University. For two years 
(1917-18) this periodical was the solo fighter on the battle- 
field of literary and intellectual i evolution. In December, 
1918, Mr. Chen started The Weekly Neview ifi IP 1^) which 
took up political questions and soon became the center of 
liberal opinion on politics. At the same time, Mr. Fu Ssu- 
nien (W W and other students of the National University 
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started a monthly magazine under the Chinese title 
Chao (fr ^), which literally means the New Tide, The 
founders, however, after a serious consideration, decided to 
adopt “The Renaissance’’ as its English title. The Eenais- 
sance, though a student magazine, surprised the reading 
public by its maturity in thinking and fresh vigor in style. 
These three organs, T'he New Youths The Weekly Reviev\ 
and The Renaissance, all published in the spoken language, 
worked together for a common cause, which may be phrased 
as a critical evaluation of the old civilization of Cliina and a 
critical introduction of new ideas and ideals from the West. 

In 1919, the new movement began to receive &ympathetie 
responses as well as strong opposition from all quarters. 
Opposition grew so strong that Mr. Chen Tu-shiu thought it 
wise to resign his dcanship in order to save the National 
University from violent and abusive attacks that were 1km ng 
heaped upon it. There were also attempts to impeach the 
Chancellor of the University and expel some of tlic profi'ssi'is 
connected with the new movement, but none of these 
attempts sucf ceded when the University suddenly rose to the 
position of national leadership through the so-called “May 
Fourth ” Movement. 

When the news of the complete success of the Japanese 
delegation at the Peace Conference in Paris reached China, 
the whole country was inflamed to indignation. On May 
foiirth, the students of Peking, after a mass meeting, |)araded 
the streets and ended in a demonstration at the residence 
of the pro- Japanese Minister, Tsao Ju-lin. When they 
learned that a number of pro- Japanese officials feasting 
there, they broke into the house, beat and heavily wounded 
Chang Chung-hsiang, then Minister to Tokyo, and set the 
house on fire. The arrest of a number ot Uiiiversitj^ students 
and the resignation of Chancellor Tsai Yuan-pei of the 
University led to popular protests and demonstrations 
throughout the country. Thousands of telegrams flooded to 
Paris urging the Chinese Delegates not to sign the Peace 
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Treaty. And an effective boycott against Japanese goods 
was enforced by the students in all cities and towns. The 
center of the struggle was in Peking where thousands of 
students made speeches in the streets and obstructed traffic, 
and on June third, more than a thousand students were 
arrested and imj'risoned in the Law College of the National 
University, which was besieged by governmental troops and 
made into a temporary prison. This led to the general strike 
of all shops in Shanghai and elsewhere which was called 
off when the government at last yielded in dismissing three 
of the most notorious pro-Japanese ministers. 

This struggle, which lasted several months, made the 
National University exceedingly popular throughout the 
country, and the few new publications conducted by its 
professors and students were widely read and discussed. 
Realizing the importance of the literary and intellectual 
revolution already begun by tlie National University, the 
two great political parties — the Kuomin Tang and the 
Chingpu Tang — now cast their lot with the new movements 
and rivaled each other in converting their party organs into 
propaganda for what they understood as the ‘'New Culture 
Movement” ^ ffc W)). Hundreds of tiny periodicals, 
modeled after the one-sheet form of the Weekly Review, were 
]>ul)Iished by student organizations in various places, and 
practically all of them were in the spoken language or jpei 
Jiua. The new form of writing was recognized as most con- 
venient and suitable to the strong desire for expression which 
was quite natural in an age of general unrest. Thus the 
literary revolution which we had expected to succeed in 
about twenty years was by an accident spread with a 
rapidity far exceeding the most ambitious expectations of its 
origiliators. 

The movement is no longer confined to the literary 
reforms. Once the momentum is started, its scope gradually 
extends till it now includes all shades of radicalism, all forms 
of faddism, and all kinds of experiments in the new life.” 
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In the field of literature, realism, naturalism, s^nn holism, and 
neo-romanticism all find enthusiastic advocates. In philoso- 
phy, while pragmatism of the Dewey school seems to exert 
greater influence in the educational institutions, Russell, 
Bergson, Eucken, and other contemporary philosophers are 
also read and accepted in certain quarters. In politics, v 
find admirers of Soviet Russia, moderate Socialists, 
Anarchists, as well as the liberals who call theniselv(‘s 
Eiinarchists (a word of my own coinage, meaning advocates 
of the praiciple of good gf‘vernmeiit). Of the social move- 
ments, we may mention the revolt against the old family 
system, the emancipation of women the rebellion against the 
old procedure of betrotlial and marriage and the advocacit's 
of free love. In the educaticmal world, there has grown up a 
number of experimental schools in which new educational 
theories are being tested and reforms are tried. In tlu‘ held 
of scholarly endeavor, wo find two distinct tfMidencies : on one 
hand, there is a conscious effort to introduce into (lima 
Western science, philosophy, and literature ; on the other 
hand, there are scholars seeking to apply the modern scientific 
methods (.)f research to the work of systematizing the old 
learning of Cliina. This latter phase of the new^ movement, 
now known as the work of “ systematization of the national 
heritage ” W SS:), is a revival or rebirth of that spirit (jf 

criticism and rt search which animated the W’orks of the Han 
Hsiieh scholars of the last three cent uries. 

Multifarious as these movements may seem, we may 
discern certain general characteristics which permeate and 
unite them into one great national movement. Thi>s general 
movement has been variously named : it is sometimes called 
“The New Culture Movement ” after a recent fashion among 
Japanese intellectuals in speculating about KuUur and its 
philosophy ; by others, it is termed “The New Thought 
Movement ” because of the different tyjK^s of philosophical 
influence that enter into its formation. To me, the whole 
movement seems to be best characterized in the wordb of 
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Nietzsche as a movement for a transvaluation of all 
values.” All traditional values are now being judged from 
a new standpoint and with new standards. From the small 
feet and concubinage to Confucianism and Christianity, 
nothing is free from this new process of trans valuation. Some 
of the judgments may be too subjective or too superficial ; 
others may be too harsh or unhistorical. All the same, the 
existence of the evaluating attitude cannot be denied. 

Many critics have pointed to the anti-Christian and 
anti-religion movements of last year as evidences of the 
superficiality of the young leaders of China. It is true that 
much of the criticism uttered at the time was guilty of lacking 
historical perspective ; yet it may be asked, has Christianity 
over been so seriously discussed and examined by the Chinese 
intellectual class during the whole period of three hundred 
years of its introduction into China? If I were a Christian, 
I would certainly feel insulted at the thought Christianity 
should remain unnoticed by the intelligensia of modern 
China ! 

At the present moment the whole movement is still in 
the stage of largely destructive criticism. The cry of revolt 
is heard everywhere. Tradition is often thrown overboard, 
authority is cast aside, old beliefs are being undermined. The 
young men and women are suffering bitterly in this age of 
transition. Groping in the dark for some light that would 
lead them to their hearts’ desire, they only find obstruction 
from all sources and no general formula that would serve as 
panacea for all distressing problems. Many fly from their 
homes in the hope to rid themselves of the oppressive 
burdens of family or ties of undesired marriage. When it 
was known that living in France after the war was so cheap 
that Students could easily earn a living while carrying on 
their studies, thousands of young men and women offered to 
go, and many went without knowing a single word of French 
and without any experience for manual labor. The sudden 
change of post-bellum conditions in France led hundreds of 
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them into all kinds of misery and suffering ; but the cry of 
‘‘ hard labor and cheap studying ” still attracts many a 
young man dissatisfied with the existing environment at 
home. 

In the writings of the younger generation, it is true, 
there is a great deal of cheap iconoclasm and blind faddism. 
All that is inevitable. The saner and more lursighled 
leaders are trying to inculcate into the people uhat they 
regard as the only safeguard against these dangers, namety, 
the historical and evolutionary point of view and a truly 
scientific attitude of life. But that requires education and 
education is always a slow process, too slow for impulsive* 
souls to wait. 

In the educational field, while the new spirit manifests 
itself in numerous experimental schools and in the serious 
introduction of new educational theories and practices, 1h(* 
general tendency to revolt and criticism has also cnus(‘(i n'> 
small trouble to incompetent teachers and administrators. 
According to a recent estimate, there were 125 cases of school 
troubles in the vear 1922 reported in three of the leadif)g 
newspapers ! Of course, in many of these cases the studiuds 
were in the wrong ; but when wo consider tlio financial 
difficulty which hampers the development of the educational 
institutions everywhere and the large number of job-hunter.s 
that are still occupying teaching positions, we cannot help 
thinking that the spirit of student revolt now dev(‘loping may 
be after all one of the natural checks to incompeitmey, 
inefficiency, and maladministration in the schools. 

Of the constructive phase of the movement, very little 
can be said at the present time. The time has been too slK)rt 
and the outbreak too sudden for any tangible results to fa: 
safely estimated. All we can say is that there is a Chinese 
Renaissance and that a new China is being born. There is 
longer mere modernization of externals and iioru^ssenf iais, 
but a great change is coming over the whole fabric of nation<d 
life. The attitude of criticism has undermined all old beliefs 
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and ideals, and new ideas and ideals are flooding in for 
comparison and selection. Old institutions are being criti- 
cally examined, and antiquity and authority are no longer 
suflicient justifications for the existence of any custom or 
institution. The vast amount of old tradition and learning 
is being systematically worked over with modern methodology 
of historical research. The history of thought is being 
rewritten, and Confucianism, understood in its historical 
setting, is now recognized as only one of the numerous schools 
of thought, and not the all-embracing religion as we w ere once 
made to believe. The history of language and literature is 
also studied anew, and we ai’c beginning to realize that the 
classical literature which has engaged the attention of the 
classical literati for thousands of years was not the only 
literature which the artistic genius of the Chinese people has 
produced, and that the genius of the people has been working 
steadily and unceasingly at the revision and gradual perfec- 
tion of the living tongue with which they, the real makers of 
literature, have given us their great songs, stories, and 
dramas. Folk songs in all dialects are being collected under 
the auspieces of the National University of Peking and their 
literary and sociological '»value is being gradually appreciated. 
Novels that were desoised by the literati are now being 
systematically studied and the history of their evolution is 
being worked out by various scholars. It is no slavish 
worship of the Western civilization that we are witnessing, 
but the rebirth of an old civilization under the influence of a 
new impulse and a new attitude which dire(‘t contact with 
the ideas and methods of tlie modern Avorld has produced.^ 


^ Being a co- worker in pome of these movements, 1 have not 
painted them as rosily as some more sympathetic critics have 
(loiie. For more culof?istic treatises, read Ph. de Vargas: Som(' 
ElenwnU hi the Chmei^e lienhsance, in the Ne^e China Review, Shang- 
hai, April and June, 10i?2; and T. T. Lew, China'* s Renaissance 
in China Tonlaij, published by the Student Christian Movement, 
London, 1922. 
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FOREWORD 


The coming of Dr. i\!cCall to China m the Director of 
Psychological Research in the JSational Association for tlu* 
Advanceiiieiit of Education has given to the movtaneiU t»f 
tests and measiirenients in China a (aaiter of iinj)uCc aaal 
guidance that has ahtaidy yielded nnex])i'cled results. Thi'< 
report is an account of the attitude and inelbods lie adopted 
in his careful adjustment to the ('hiiu'K* situation, and vill 
also serve a clear indication the schaitliic teinpei* ti' ii 
th(^ movement in its ])resent stage of d(“ve](>]>nient in Clilo.i 
has liad the good fortune to maintain. 

Onl}^ beginnings are Ixa'iig made. But vc are well 
satisfied with liie ^ict that seeds of the most eandul s('](‘Clion 
have been s[)read. As to Aviietlna* tln^ unsettled edueationai 
practice in Cliina will provf^ a field nsadily pr'eprW’efl tor tlio 
seeds of statistical control, only time ea!) tell. 

We (an ^'oi< > ^]i(‘ imaniimais sat isfaet i(jU (jf all who 
are intf'rested in (xlueation in China that !>»•. M<-Call lias 
made «a most sio-nii':eant contribution to Chinesf^ edneati-ui 
and has ('iidowed it witli an ( J>jt*et i\(' bent that o\- 

trcmely promising in lasting results. 

Ciiwn PEN(arm;\ 

(P. C. CiJANt;.) 




SCIENTIFIC MEASUREMENT AND RELATED 
STUDIES IN CHINESE EDUCAiION 

Dr. Paul Monroe of Teachers Cclloge, Columhia Uni- 
versity came to China in the year 1921-1922 to represent 
American organization of education. As a sequel, the 
Chinese National Association for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion invite J me from the same institution to come and 
represent the more technical scientific phases of American 
education. The purpose of this paper is to sketch the story 
of what projects have been completed during the first half of 
the year in China, and what projects of the second half are 
sufficiently far advanced to practically iiisvire their com- 
pletion. 

Before leaving the United States jmehininary conferences 
were held with Chinese students in Columbia University, 
mission educators on furlough, and others who could offer 
helpful suggestions. A technical libiciry was assembled. 
Copies of all mcmtal and physical tests and tither technical 
forms were collected. Calculating books and machines were 
purchased. 

The week following my arrival in China was spent at 
Nanking in almost continuous conference with the faculty of 
education of the National Southeastern University. The 
second week was spent in Peking conferring with a grouj) of 
interested professors from Peking Te^ichers College and 
Peking National University. Later, either by personal visit 
or correspondence, there was an exchange of views with the 
leading saientific students of education, both mission and 
Chinese, in Canton, Shanghai, Soochow, Nanking, Wuchang, 
Tientsin, Peking, and other places. Out of these conferences 
grew that part of the year's program of the Association wit h 
which I have been concerned. 
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Some of the more important decisions reached by these 
conferees follow ; 

1. That all the research of the year be applied researcli 
rather than pure research — be practical and only incidentally 
theoretical. Consequently all the activities ha^ e been in the 
nature of jirojects. Researches in the strictest sense have 
been undertaken only when they were required for the 
immediate furtherance of projects. Discoveries of consider- 
able theoretical interest have been made, but in the main 
they have been by-products. 

2. That chief attention should be given to the con- 
struction, scaling and standardization of mental and physical 
tests. 'Idiis decision was made partly because numerous able 
students of Chinese education had already launched a vigorous 
movement in this held, and hence it provided the best 
immediate center for the organization of cooperative research. 
Also it was believed that scientific educational tests held 
greater practical promise for improving the efficiency of in- 
struction than anything else that could be created in one 
yevar's time. While measurement was to receive most em- 
phasis, other jiromising projects were not to be wholly 
jieglected. 

3. That tests for the elementary school should be 
emphasized. Those acquainted with Chinese education concur 
in the opinion that the secondary schools have received a 
disproportionate share of attention. Partly to help com- 
pensate for this improper emjihasis in the past, and partly to 
help shift attention downward, it was decided to limit the 
program for secondary schools and colleges to the construction 
of type tests only. The progress of the ,u^ork has been so 
much more rapid than anyone anticipated that this limitation 
has been greatly relaxed. 

4. That most tests should be in the Chinese language 
and that all tests involving such language should be con- 
structed by Chinese educators. The Chinese language is 
changing so rapidly that one of the greatest scholars of China 
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confessed to me that he neither spoke nor wrote what is now 
the standard of perfectly pure Chinese, and that he knew of 
no educated man who did. Worse still, he stated that 
language errors increased w'Hh each additional year of sehool- 
ing. Somewhat more consoling was the remark that he heard 
a three-year -old child correct a rhetorical error in Mother 
Goose rhymo written by a leading wrUer of Chinese books 
and that it w^as the common people "alio used the purest 
language. This reversal of rdl our habitual ideas is due to 
the fact that the vernaeular is erupting th.rough the t rust of 
the old literary language. The point is that the construction 
of tests in Chinese is searet^ly an a])])ro])riate undertaking for 
a non-native. 

5. That most non-language tests and all tests in 
English should he constructed 1)}^ mission educators. One of 
the pleasing features of the work was to discover that thi‘r(‘ 
were more trained mission educators than were requir(‘d to 
accomplish tlioir part of the program. 

C. That all tests in Chinese should be in the netional 
vernacular language rather than in the classical languag(‘. 
The unanimous nature of this decision is striking cvid(‘nc(‘ of 
the success of the literary rcvolutifm mentioii(‘d j/revi(msly — 
success, at least, with the younger Chiue.se I(‘ad(*rs. 

7. That the program should be made natif)nal in scopes 
by securing the cooperation of all recognized leadc'rs in the 
technical study of Chinc.se education. ]\Iorc than tiiirty such 
individuals distributed among Jh(‘ chief population e'»mters of 
China, are actively engaged, iogothcr’ with their students, in 
carrying out more than twice as many different projects, and 
many more projects than this if each form of a test iscouidcd 
as a different project. 

8. That the program should not illustrate and thereby 
induce a narrow conception of education. Consecpuaitly 
tests are being prepared in such fields as citizenship, health, 
household arts, physical education, etc. In some eases tests 
are being built in subjects where no instruction is being 
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given, in order to bring more dramatically to public attention 
the need for such instruction. 

9. That every test should be carefully scrutinized from 
the point of view of its probable future influence upon 
educational emphasis. The experience of the United States 
has shown the tremendous influence for good or ill which 
standard tests exert upon educational practice. For example, 
long and complicated examples and all fractions were omitted 
from the test in arithmetic fundamentals. The presence of 
the former would inevitably induce the teacher to train pupils 
beyond the maximum essential set by modern pedagogy, and 
the presence of the latter would tend to fix upon China a 
cumbersome system from which she is now mostly and 
fortunately free. 

10. That each project be assigned, so far as possible, to 
that individual who was interested, was best equipped to do 
it well, and was most likely to maintain a permanent interest 
in it. It was fully realized by all that this year is just the 
first year, and that China needs radiating centers of speciali- 
zation. From the beginning the creation of a trained 
leadership was put first in importance. Here my total 
ignorance of the language proved a blessing, for it compelled 
me to delegate responsibility. 

11. That all doubtful matters should be decided finally 
by the Chinese. This was at my request lest some critic be 
able to charge undue foreign influence. Thus, I withheld my 
opinion concerning such questions as these : Should tests 
use the national or literary language ? Should test elements 
read from left to right or from the top downward ? 

12. That the Association should copyright all completed 
tests, arrange for their publication and distribution at a single 
center, keep the pow er to prevent price inflation, provide for 
the collection and tabulation of future test results, and retain 
a portion of the author’s royalty to cover the cost of constant 
supervision and revision and to foster educational research 
in general. 
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13. That, during the second year, the Association 
organize and conduct under the supervision of its technical 
staff a national, cooperative self-survey, using for this pur- 
pose specially designed and almost self-administering tests. 
The purpose of this survey is to acquaint educators with tests, 
to motivate teachers to make use of self-helps to be published 
by the Association, and to conduct a national contest among 
pupils. The tests Mill be so designed as to yield automati- 
cally a reasonably fair measure of efficiency for each pupil, 
class, school and school system irrespective of age or intel- 
Jigence, and vdth and Mithout I’egard to cost of instruction. 

14. That, during the first and second semesters, a class 
of advanced students of education should be organized in 
Xa taking and Peking respectivedv in order to receive training 
in measurement and give assistance in the preparation, 
application, scaling, and standardization of tests. The class 
in Nanking Mas organized in the National Southeastcrji 
Univei’sity. Tlie class in Peking is a composite of students 
from Peking Tcaoh(‘rs College, Peking Teachers College for 
Women, Yenching University,, and Peking National Univer- 
sity. The help of the Nanking class and its faculty directors, 
Professors Alice L. Butler, S. Y. Chang, H. C. Chen, J. H. 
Cheng, J. P. Chu, S. C. Liao, C. W. Luh, H. C. Meng, (’. H. 
McCloy, Y. C. Tu, W L. dsiu and T. Y. Yui, Mas invaluable. 
The Pe king class, with its faculty directors, Professors L (\ 

Cha, C. Y. Chang, Y. C. Chang, C: H. Chuang, P. C. Chang. 
L. K. Chen, H. T. Hsueh, T. T. Lew, Ida Lewis, V. Ling, and 
K. L. Terman, has just gotten started, but the start is a 
particularly vigorous one. 

Similar classes and their professors in other large culture 
centers of China have taken charge of various portionsof the 
year’s program. The professors in immediate charge of the.se 
projects are as follows : 
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E. J. Anders'on, Annie E. Bradshaw, S. G. Brinkley, A. 
A. Bullock, H. C. Chow (in America), Brownell Gage, J. N. 
Keys, H. E. Liu, Ralph Wells, C. H. Westbrook, and K. 
T. Yeung. 

To the foregoing list should be added the name of W. T. 
Tao, General Director of the Chinese National Association for 
the Adv^ancement of Education, under whose able leadership 
the whole program was formulated and is being accomplished. 

15. That all tests should be scaled, so as to permit the 
u.se of data for scientific as well as practical purposes ; all 
scaling should be according to some uniform system, so as to 
secure comparability of scores from test to test and thus 
facilitate the tabulation and interpretation of results ; and all 
direction booklets should be modeled after a standard design, 
so that teachers will find it neces.sary to learn just one pro- 
cedure. After a detailed study and discussion of the merits 
and demerits of existing systems of scale construction, and 
after listing some twenty-five criteria for evaluating scale 
sy.stems, the confereef graded these criteria for significance 
and then graded each scale system according to the com- 
pleteness with which it satisfied each criterion. Thus the 
final selection was made according to the method of consensus 
of judgment. The result unanimously favored the T B C F 
system, ihis scale system* is a sort of eclectic one, repre- 
senting as it does an attempt to embody as many as possible of 
the best features of the other leading .systems, namely, grade 
scale, percentile scale, and age scale. 

A detailed description of this scale system cannot be 
attemiited hero. A few words must suffice. T is a unit for 
measuring the total amount of a pupil’s ability in some trait. 


* For a description see jMcCall’s How to Erpt^riment in 
Edneationf The IMacniillan Company, New York City, 
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B is a unit for measuring a pupil’s rate of progress and lienee 
his brightness in the trait in question. C is a unit whieJi 
automatically indicates a pupilis proper classitication in a 
standard school in China. F is a unit for measuring effort 
or how much the pupil has learned in j^roportlon tn his native 
intelligence or capacity to learn. Each test wiJ* be so con- 
structed as to yield a T, B, and C for each pujiii, class, school, 
or school sysiem. Each educatioiitd test will yield F providi^d 
an intelligence test is used in conjunction v\ith the educational 
test. 

IT). That I should prepare and distribut(‘ to the various 
cudperator.s detailed dir(‘ctions covering the numcro.is techni- 
cal d(‘cisions of the conferees. I'lie hrst of such bulletins 
gave a sample mental t<‘st and a sanqile (ixamiiu'r's guide to 
]k‘ published with the test. Tlii M*xaminer s guide iilu^trated 
how t(j formulate general directions hir applying a t(^st, how 
to prepare instructions to pupils, how to score a ti^.st and 
compute T, B. C, and F scores, how to interpret such scores, 
and low toutili^.e them for improving study, instruction, and 
supervision, 'The second bullrtin d(‘scril)(‘d in grt‘at (hdail 
the steps in the jircoessof constructing, .sealing, standardi/f ng 
and publishing difficulty test.s, rate tests, a bat tiny of several 
tests and iiroduct-scoring iiisi runients such a.s handvMiting 
and composition scales. The third bnll(*tin di'.scrihed and 
illustrated the statistical proc*e.ss for T, B, (\ and F scaling. 
Additional bulletin-, aremn preparation. Th(\sc bull(‘tins arc 
tootechnical to be presented in this paper l)ut anyone intCT 
ested will find an elaboration of them in two books : l!')>o 

to Measure in Education (I92'J) and //ou^ to E rpcrino nf in 
Educalion (192:3), The Macmillan Company, New Vork. 

17. That a determined elTort should be made to con- 
struct for China educational measuring instr.iments c^qual or 
superior to those possessed by any other country. To make 
this possible, each penson who assumed responsibility for a 
test pledged to do hir utmost to make his tc.*st superic^r in at 
least one respect to the best of its kind previously built. 
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I. Intelligence Tests 

1. Butler Non-Language Intelligence Test, Forms I 
and 2. For grades l^i. By Alice Butler, Professor of Psy- 
chology, Ginling College for Women. 

2. Liu-Bradshaw Non-Language Intelligence Test, 
Forms 1 and 2. For grades 4-8. By Dr. H. C. E. Liu, 
Educational Secretary, Chinese National Y. M. C. A , and 
Annie Bradshaw, Professor of Psychology, Laura Haygood 
Normal School. 

3. Liao Verbal Intelligence Test, Scale A, Form 1. For 
grades 4 -8. By Dr. S. C. Liao, Professor of Education and 
Principal of the Model Secondary School, National Southeast- 
ern University. 

4. Liao Verbal Intelligence Test, Scale B, Form 1. 
For grades 4-8. By Dr. S. C, Liao. 

5. Lew Verbal Intelligence Test, Forms 1 and 2. For 
grades 8-12. By Dr. T. T. Lew, Dean of College of Theology, 
Yenching University, and Professor of Psychology, Peking 
National University and Peking Teachers College. 

G. Chang Verbal Intelligence Test, Scale A, Forms 1 
and 2. For college and college entrance. By Y. C. Chang, 
Professor and Head of Department of Psychology, Peking 
Teachers College. 

7. Chang Verbal Intelligence Test, Scale B, Forms 1 
and 2, For college and college entrance. By Professor 
Y. C. Chang. 

8. Chang Verbal Intelligence Test, Scale C, Forms 1 
and 2. For college and college entrance. By Professor Y. 
C. Chang. 

9. Luh Revision of the Binet-Simon Intelligence Scale, 
Form 1. For ages 3 to adult. By Dr. C. W. Luh, Professor 
and Head of Department of Psychology, National Southeast- 
ern University. 
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10. Terman Mechanical Intelligence Test, Forms 1 and 
2. For grades 5-12. By E. L. Terman, Professor of Educa* 
tion, Yenching University. 

II. Educational Tests 

11. Chen Silent Reading Test, Forms i and 2. For 
grades 1--4. By H. C. Chen, Professor of Psj^chology, 
National Southeastern University. 

12. Chen Silent Reading Test, Forms 1, 2, 4, and 5. 

For grades 1-8. By Professor H. C. Chen. 

13. Chen Silent Reading Test, Forms 1 and 2. For 
grades 8-12. By Prof(\ssor H. C. Chen. 

14. Westbrook English Silent Reading T<‘st, Forms 1 
and 2. For grades 5-7. By Dr. C. H. Westbrook, Dean of 
tlie School of Education, Shanghai College. 

15. Brinkley English Silent Reading Test , Fenans I and 
2. For grades 5-12. By S. L. Brinkley, Profo.ssc^r of 
Edueation and English Soochow University. 

16. Gage English Voeabulary- Reading Test, Forms 1 
and 2. For grade 5-12. By Brownell Gage, Dean of V^ale- 
in-China. 

17. Keys English Vocabulary-Opposites Te.st, Forms 1, 
2, 3, and 4. For grades 5-12. J. N. Keys, Profi‘.ssor of 
Education, Canton Christian College and Supervi.sor of 
English, Kwantut)g Province. 

IS. Chang National Language Auditory (V)mprehension 
Test, Forms 1 and 2. For grades 2-8. By S. Y. Chang, 
Professor of English, National vSoutheastern Cnivorsiiy. 

19. Keys English Auditory Comprehension Test, Forms 
1 and 2. For grades 5-12. By Professor d. N. Keys. 

20. Anderson Comprehensive Engli.^l, Test, I’orm 1. 
For grades 8-12. By E. J. Anderson, Profe.ssor of Psy- 
chology, Shanghai College. 

21. Keys English Gramnnir-Tdioni Te^t, Forms 1 and 2. 
For grades 5-12. By Professor J. N. Key.s. 
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22. Chou Minced Wenli and National Language Com- 
position Scale, Form 1. For grades 1-12. By H. C. Chou, 
graduate student and Ph. D. candidate, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

23. Yui National Language Composition Scale, Form 1. 
For grades 1-12. By T. Y. Yui, Professor of Education and 
Principal of Model Elementary School, National Southeastern 
University. 

24. Bullock English Composition Scale, Form 1. For 
grades 6-12. By A. A. Bullock, Professor of Education, 
Union Normal School, Wuchang. 

25. Yui Formal Handwriting Scale, Form 1. For grades 
1-12. By Professor T. Y. Yui. 

26. Yui Running Handwriting Scale, Form 1 For 
grades 4-18. By Professor T. Y. Yui. 

27. Chen Spelling Scale, Forms 1 and 2. For grades 
3-8. By Professor H. C. Chen. 

28. Terman Mixed Fundamentals of Arithmetic, Forms 
1 and 2. For grades 3-8. By Professor E. L. Terman. 

29. Yui Arithmetic Problems Test, Forms 1, 2, 3, and 
4. For grades 3 8. By Professor T. Y. Yui. 

30. Chang Algebra Fundamentals Test, Forms 1 and 2. 
For grades 8-12. By C Y. Chang, President of the Pao- 
tingfu Normal School. 

31. Chang Algebra Equations Test, Forms 1 and 2. 
For grades 8-12. By Professor C. Y. Chang. 

32. Chang Algebra Problems Test, Forms 1 and 2. For 
grades 8-12. By Professor C. Y. Chang. 

33. Yui Practice Tests in Integers and Decimals, Forms 
1 and 2. Fifty-eight x^ractice lessons for grades 4-8. By 
Professor T. Y. Yui. 

34. Chen General Science Test, Forms 1 and 2 For 
grades 3-8. By Professor H. C. Chen. 

35. Yeung Chinese Geography Test, Forms 1 and 2. 
For grades 4-8. By K. T. Yeung, Professor of Psychology, 
Canton Christian College. 
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36. Chen Science Test, Forms 1 and 2. For grades 
8-12. By Y. G. Chen, Dean of the Department of Physies 
and Chemistry, Peking Teachers College. 

37. Tsu Chinese History Test. Forms 1 and 2. For 
grades 6-12. By T. L. Tsu, Professor of Hish y. National 
Southeastern University. 

38. Lewis Household Arts Objectives and iest, Scale' 

A, Form 1. For grades 6-12. By Dr. Ida Bello Lewis, 
Educational Secretary for the Metliodist Woman's Board of 
Missions fo*’ China. 

39. Lewis Household Arts Objectives and Test, Seal<‘ 

B, Form 1. For grades 6-12. By Dr. Ida Lewvis. 

*10. Lewis HousehoM Arts Objectives and Test, St*alc* ( 
Form 1. For grades 6-12. By Dr. Ida Lew is. 

41. Ciiang-Ling Citizenshi]> Objc'ctives and Test. For 
grades 1-12. By Dr. P. C. Chang, Director of Secondary 
Education Division of tlic National A.ssocialion for tie* 
Advancement of Education, and Dr, P. Ling, Dean of Nankai 
College. 

42. MoCloy Health Test. For grades F 12. By C. II. 
McCloy, Professor of Physical Education, National Soidh- 
eastern Univ-ersity, and Director of Idiysieal tklueation, 
Kiangsu Province. 

III. Special Tests and Belated PRoaixas 

43. Terman Survey Non-Language Intelligence dost. 
Forms 1 and 2. For grades 3-8. By Jh’ofcssor E. L. 'IVrman. 

44. Cha Survey Battery oi Edu(*ationril d(‘sts, Forms 1 
and 2. For grades 4-8. By L. (\ Cha, Professor of the 
Philosophy of Education, Peking Tcaeln^rs t ollege. 

45. McCloy Score Card asid Point System for Standarxl 
Athletic Games of Skill, For grades 1-lG. By Professor C. 
H. IMcCloy. 

46. McCloy Curriculum of Objectives in Physical Educa- 
tion For grades 1-16. By Professor C. H. I^IcCIoy. 
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47. Chu-Tu School Building Score Card. By Dr. J. P. 
Chu, Professor of Sta/tistical Methods, National Southeastern 
University and Dean of the First Girls’ Normal School of 
Kiangsu, and Y. C. Tu, Professor of Civil Engineering, 
National Southeastern University. 

48. Chen Character Count of the National Language. 
By Professor H. C. Chen. 

49. Chen Idea Count of the National Language. By 
Professor H. C. Chen. 

50. Chen Score Card for the Difficulty of Words, 
Sentences and Paragraphs. Professor H. C. Chen. 

51. Chu Standardization of Measurement and Statistical 
Terminology. Dr. J. P. Chu. 

52. Chuang Standardization of Psychological Termi- 
nology. By Dr. C. H. Chuang, Professor of Psychology, 
Tsing Hua College. 

53. Cherig-Meng-Tao Standardization of Educational 
Terminology. By T. H. Cheng, Professor of Education, 
National Southeastern University, Dr. H. C. Meng, Professor 
of the Philosophy of Education, National Southeastern 
University, and W. T. Tao, Director of the National Associa 
tion for the Advancement of Education and Dean of the 
School of Education, National Southeastern University. 

54. Terman Cumulative Record Card for Standard 
Tests. By Professor E. L. Terman. 

55. Chen-Chu Survey of the Hangchow School System. 
By Professor H. C. Chen and J. P. Chu. 

56. Liao Experiment with the Dalton Plan in a Chinese 
Secondary School. By Dr. S. C. Liao. 

57. Wells Slide Rule for Converting Chinese Old to 
Chinese New Age. By Ralph C. Wells, Principal of the Point 
Breeze Academy of Weihsien. 

58. McCall and Others Permanent Exhibit of Tests and 
Standards in the Temple of Emperors, Peking. 
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IV. Publications and Lectures 

59. McCall Series of Popular and Technical Lectures 
Throughout China and Series of Articles for Newspapers, 
Magazines and Technical Journals. 

60. McCall Series of Bulletins on th^^ Technique of 
Constructing, Scaling, Standardizing and Using T ts, Prep- 
aration of Examiner’s Manuals, etc. 

61. Chang-McCall Plan and Bulletin of Instructions 
for the National School Survey of 1923--4. By Ih'ofessor 
C. Y. Chang. 

62. Chen-Liao “ How to Measure m Education, ’ Vol. I 
(Elementar3^). B3 Professors H. C. Chen and S. C. Liao. 

63. Lew-McCall “ How to Measure in Education,” \h)l. 
II (Advanced), By T)r. T. T. I/av. 

64. Authors of Intelligence Tests “ Stor} of the Con- 
struction of the 1922— 23 Series of Intelligence lest, \ ol. III. 

65. Authors of Educational Test.s “ Story of the C,('n- 
struction of the 1922-23 Series of Educational Tests,” Vol. IV. 

66. Authors of Other Projects “ Story of the 1022-23 
Scries of Non-Test Projects, Vol. V. 

67. Authors of all Tests “ Bound Volume of All Tests 
and Manuals,” Vol. VL 

The next step in this presentation should he an evalua- 
tion of the projects, particularl}’^ the tests. If this evaluation 
^\ero to be a relative one it would con^st principall}'^ in com- 
paring each test with its nearest equivalent in the United 
States, for almost every type of mental tevst has reached its 
highest development in America. The tests constructed by 
my Chinese and mission colleagues, when checked against 
this standard, merit, I believe, the conclusion that in every 
case they are equal to, and in most cases they are Mjperior to, 
the like tests in America which served as suggestive models. 
This is not a matter for boasting. The opposite would 
require apolog3% for it is the obligation of all to be grateful 
for and to improve upon their inheritance. 
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Aliy attempt to justify this conclusion would require a 
few volumes and much technical discussion. Here only a few 
popular illustrations can be given. The non-language intel- 
ligence tests with the exception of one which is a novel and 
promising experiment, were constructed in harmony with Dr^ 
Herman Liu s, Ph. D. dissertation, which is an elaborate 
study of the parts of most previously-existing non-language 
intelligence tests. Improvements in the verbal intelligence 
tests are of the following sorts : [a] More emphasis upon 

difficulty and less upon speed, (6) simplification of scoring, 
(c) mechanical arrangement of material so as to facilitate 
stencil scoring, {d) location of preliminary tests so as to save 
printing costs and so as to prevent pupils working on regular 
test during explanation and preliminary testing, (e) utilization 
of recent critical studies of various tests. An improvement 
in the Revision of the Binet-Simon Scale is the use of a 
special range-finding test for determining more objectively 
than heretofore the equivalent of a pupil’s basal age. The 
silent reading tests, both Chinese and English, are so con- 
structed that they may be scored more objectively than 
usual, and most of them make use of a device which permits 
the test papers to be used over and over again, thus effecting 
a great saving in cost. Furthermore, their content was based 
on Chen’s and Thorndike’s word counts of the Chinese and 
English languages respectively. One unique superiority of 
the composition and handwriting scales is that they give 
practical recognition, for the first time, to the fact that the 
scale values on such scales, as used in the past, were merely 
for scoring purposes. The scales, as used in China, have 
values comparable with any performance scale. The supe- 
riorities in the realm of physical measurements are greater 
still. Thus the score card and point system for standard 
athletic games is incomparably the best work of its kind. All 
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mental tests have one marked superiority All on each level, 
are scaled in such a way as to permit automatic interpreta- 
tion of results, and so as to secure comparability of scores 
from test to test. 

The outstanding inferiority of tests in Chii^a is iiiadequaie 
standardization. This is a defect whicli time ai." surveys 
already under way end others j)lanne{i for the future will 
correct. Even so, there arc not a largo number of t(\sts in 
America whose published norms are based upon inon* (lian t wo 
thousand pupils. In llie case of the linguistic E]iine,>c b'sts, 
there may be otbej’ defects invisible to mo because I do not 
know' 1 he Chinese language. This possibility i^ admitted. To 
be illiterate in Chinese does not, however, exclude one from a 
fairly clear knowledge of the coi;^ mt of those tests. All tests 
vrere translated for mo tw’o or more tones. Furdiennorc, tlu‘ 
statistical technique for evaluating the coiiiciit of tests has 
becoDie so refined that many times I was able to locate 
linguistic deff'Cts invisible to those wlio knew Clunesc but not 
the statistical oroccdures. 

The possibility of one other defect must bo na-ognized ; 
particuLarly in the case of th-, intelligence tests. Tlui exfen- 
sivu use made of iutelligcnec tests developed in th<i United 
States as models is justifiable only in case tlm g(meral nature 
of intelligence in 'bo United States is es'^entially tlio saam* as 
the general nature of iiiteliigeuce in (diiua. Kvery compdemt 
psychologist with whom I have consulted believes that the 
nature of intelligence is the Stuia.* in all races. Ting l>elirva‘, 
further, that a test of Die ability to jxu'ceivo relation.'Jiips 
among objects and ideas is just as symptomatic of intelligence 
in China as it is in America. 

As will be evident from ‘U inspedion of the projects of 
the year, the purpt>se has not bemi to study numerous 
interesting psychological problems. The purpose has b^en, 
rather, the more tedious one of creating those instruments 
indispensable to such studies. Incidental to the scaling and 
standardization of the tests it was possible to collect data 
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which is now being so treated as to yield important informa- 
tion, All that will be given here is a brief description of a 
few of the more useful inventions or discoveries which have 
more or less univer^ial validity and which are thus likely to be 
of interest to the delegate -s to the International Conference on 
Education. These are : 

1. A simple, generalized formula for allowing for chance 
regardless of the number of alternatives. This formula will 
[)revent the pupil who lacks ability but who marks rapidly 
and at random from making a higher score than the pupil 
who is slow or cautious but sure. In the past, it has been 
customary to ignore this error wLen the alternatives were 
more than two. 

2. A generalized formula for the inclusion of elements 
in alternatives such that full knowledge will be required 
before correct answers can }>e given. Thus, in a silent read- 
ing test, a pupil may be asked to read a passage and then 
mark that one of five drawings described by t lie passage. The 
problem solved by this formula is liow to so distribute the 
difficult elements of the jiassage among these live drawings 
that a chance knowledge of the meaning of one or a few 
words will not give the clew to the correct alternative or will 
not so restrict the range of choice as to invalidate the 
formula for allowing for chance. 

3. A new method for constructing product scales such 
as composition and handwTiting scales. This method is far 
less laborious than the standard method in use ; and it yields 
directly both a product -scoring instrument and a product 
scale with values comparable with those for ordinary per- 
formance tests, 

4. A method for the construction of a C scale. The C 
score yieldc^d by this scale gives an automatic reading of a 
pupibs pro|X!r classification in a standard school. 

A straight-line equation for a C scale, aiid an identi- 
cal equation for all € scales. One of the two most surprising 
discoveries, to date, is that the C-scaJe curves or grade- 
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progress curves for all tests may be superimposed on each 
other. This means that after determining the T scale for all 
tests and the C scale or grade norms for one, it would have 
been possible to use this one C scale for all the other tests. 
An identical table for computing C scores is being used for all 
tests on each level. The C-scale curves for the three scaling 
levels, namely grades 1-4, 4-8, and 8-12, have a different 
slope, but all are straight lines. Whether this C-seale equa- 
tion will fit the tests constructed during the second half year 
remains to be seen. 

6. A simple and identical logarithmic equation for all B 
scales. This is the other surprising discovery. The identity 
of the B-scale curves or age-progress curves for the different 
tests was less close than in the case of the C scale, but it was 
close enough to justify the use of a common table for com- 
puting B scores. 

7. A new method for the construction of intelligence 
tests. The chief merits of the method are simplicity and 
flexibility. It permits a content of very great variety, and 
the testing of a large number of different mental traits. It 
may be used in the const uction of tests for all intelligence 
levels from the first grade through the university. The same, 
uniform, simple, controlled response is required throughout 
the entire test, and irrespective of the level of intelligence 
being tested. Few jDreliminary directions are required, and 
there are no directions after the pupils begin to take the test. 
This makes the application of the test a very simple matter. 
Finally, the method effectively overcomes the great difficulty 
of constructing test elements which are sufficiently difficult 
to measure the maximum mental subtlety of gifted university 
students. 

8. A new and unusually simple formula for measuring 
the efficiency of a school, and school system. This formula 
utilizes direct rather than correlated efficiency indices. The 
formula operates automatically to discourage school systems 
from having an undue percentage of age retardation. It 
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prevents a school from creating the appearance or efficiency 
by refusing to graduate students at the normal time. It 
prevents a school from crediting to itself as superior efficiency 
what is really due to location in a neighborhood which contrib- 
utes gifted children to the school. The formula operates 
automatically to encourage the community to lengthen the 
school term to the optimum length, and to secure steady 
attendance on the part of the pupils. It operates to reduce 
the cost of school instruction to the lowest point it can go, not 
to crip[)lc the effectiveness of the instruction, effect unfavor- 
ably the morale of the teachers, or driv^e the more efficient 
teachers to l(,‘avc the profession of teaching or seek employ- 
ment clvscwhere. The formula gives an automatic index of 
when tlu' stall of the school system is entitled to higher 
salaries because of superior efficiency. It thus operates as a 
jKiwerful motivator to the harmonious cooperation of all the 
agencies of the school for increasing the efficiency index, so as 
thcrc'by to justify a salary increase. Finally, the formukx 
operates to ciu'ourage research to determine what is the 
optimum length of ocliool tmin, or the optimum amount of 
other somewhat uncerlain elements which enter into the 
formula. The formula api)ears to be fool-proof in that it is 
simple to operate, and genius-proof in that no person has yet 
discovered a method of incr(‘asing the efficiency index without 
doing something which is de.sirable for the school. 

I cannot close this paper without a word of appreciation 
to those who have made this years piogram possible. I 
count it a veiy rare privilege to have ])een Director of 
Psychological Research for the diinese National Association 
for the Advancement of Education in the year when it 
inamjurated, on a scale never before attempted, its nation- 
wide program of tost construction, and enlisted for this work 
some of the best-trained minds in Chinese education. For 
this gave me an ox)portunity to witness in these educators of 
China such a vspirit of generous cooperation and sucli a devx)- 
tiou through the drudgery inseparable from careful research 
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as is without parallel in my experience. I have already 
stated my opinion of the quality of the work they have dom? 
and arc doing’ now. Let me conclude with an opinion of the 
significance of their achievement for Chinese education. 

The four fundamentals of educatkm are these . the pupil, 
the educational objectives, the methods and materials of 
instruction, and measurement. Without measurement we 
cannot adequately know the pupil, for we cannot determine 
his capacities and abilities. Without measirement we cannot 
evaluate objectives, define their amount so as to regulate 
emphasis, or make them visible so as to motivate both pu])il 
and teacher. Without measurement \ve cannot evaluate llu^ 
methods and materials of instruction, for their worth is 
known only by their measured effects. In sum, to t(\st all 
things and hold fast that which is good is as prerequisite to 
progress in education as it has been to the corn 'Ct ion of our 
practical philosophy, or the impi’ovement of every foiin of 
life upon the earth. It is for these reasons that I j)roj)h(‘sy 
that the publication of these measuring instruments })lus the 
movement for the scientific study of education which tluw w ill 
inaugurate Avill f)e ranked among the few most imj)OJ‘taiit 
events in the history of Chinese education. 
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CHINA’S NEW SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 


Systems, being the product of time, change with it. A 
system of education is by no means an exception to the rule. 
So without a bird’s-eye view of the complicated background 
of China’s new system of education, it would perhaps leave 
in the dark the foreign educator who has not kept very 
closely in touch with its brief but ever-expanding history, as 
to the necessity and significance of the present change. 

Now the aims and standards of the new’ system, as finally 
promulgated on November 1, 1922, are sevenfold, i. e. : 

1. To adapt itself to a changed and changing 
society, 

2. To promote the spirit of democracy, 

3. To develop individuality, 

4. To take into special consideration the economic 
status of the average citizen, 

4. To adjust education to the needs of life, 

6. To facilitate the spread of universal education, 
and 

7. To make itself flexible enough to allow for local 
variations. 

When read in the light of history, these specifications be- 
come but proposed solutions to very urgent problems. 

Previous to the recent revision, the last extensive change 
in our system of education took place iu^ 1912, or the first 
year of the Repiiblic. Ten years is a long period in a country 
4'hich throbs with the unexpected difficulties of a revolution- 
ary transition. The discrepancy between a finished system 
and actual social conditions was, however, aggravated by the 
fact that the authorities who brought the 1912 revision failed 
exactly to understand the real nced.s of the time. Indeed, it 
was well-nigh impossible for one to get a clear perspective of 
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the situation at that time when, in the fervor of reconstruc- 
tion, deliberation on the undesirable effects of haphazard 
action was not allowed its full sway. After ten years of trial 
and failure, now with better understanding of the possibilities 
of a new education, we are fully prepared to welcome another 
reconstruction. Thus the new system appeals to us on account 
of its first criterion of closer social adaptation at least, if for 
nothing else. 

To promote tlie spirit of democracy is also one of the 
alleged aims. So far as theory and legal status are concerned, 
the Chinese people have been fortunate in that our systems 
of education have been truly democratic in a real sense of the 
word. No class limitations have been imposed, except in- 
directly an economic onii, nor has scientific training been so 
I directed as to make its product less of a citizen and more of 
I an artisan. Perhaps an (‘xeeption may be found in the ruling 
that in order to enter school a boy or girl must be “ sun-cha’ 
tsing-pe/' i. c., coming from a jnire, clean family. By this 
was meant the ('xclusion of the children of menial slaves. 
While this ruling w as nominally effective even as late as 1910 , 
the question as to w ho such (;hildren w ere never was seriously 
raised. Practically, in Phinese society, there could not have 
been such strict difierenliation. 

In fact, the equality of educational opportunity was even 
imidieitly taken to mean that anybody could learn anything. 
Twenty years ago, the only way to get one's self initiated 
into officialdom and to succeed in it was to become a lite- 
ratus. Then the function of one examination was to prepare 
for the next, while the elected candidate professed to know 
everything worth while knowing. This ubiquitous wwship 
of success led to the overemphasis of classics and bookish 
ethics in the elementary and secondary schools, to the 
detriment of vocational education. The same unwhole- 
some influence is even to-day contributing toward the almost 
universal failure of secondary instruction, in general as well 
as in vocational schools. So the working out of an intrinsically 
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democratic principle has proved contrary to reasonabio 
expectations. Nevertheless, an unbiased critic will acknowl- 
edge that, as a principle, it does not discriminate unjus- 
tifiably. It was also this generous spirit which made it 
possible and practicable for significant readjustments to take 
place within remarkably short intervals, without organized 
opposition on undemocratic groimds. 

If we now turn to the education of women, we sec from 
a new angle how the new system takes one last step in the 
promotion of the spirit of democracy. JJke the system of 
1902, it makes no special provision for female education. But 
twenty years had wrought this almost unbelievable change in 
our educational atmosphere : whereas, in 1902, the admission 
of w^omen to any grade of school was not even a problem, 
their eligibility to every grade of school is now beyond ques- 
tion. It has, therefore, been unnecessary in either case to 
specify or deliniale female education. A glimpse of the 
history of this ladical conversion, not only in a promulgated 
program but also in our habits of thought, will perhaps prove 
interesting, inasmuch as it very nicely epitomizes the dramatic 
yet commonplace happomings on the road to freedom. 

Female education was first referred to in the “ l^cviscd 
Catalogue” of 1903. As it was the venerable tradition 
strictly to scgiegate the sexes, giils and }oung women must 
not be allowed to enter school or to invade the busy streets 
promiscuously. Nor was it proper for them to read too many 
Western books, lest they wrojigly adopt the foreign customs 
and gradually come to believe in free marriage and to slight 
the. authority of their parents and husbands. 8o the female 
sex should be educated only in the home, where the proper 
teacher was the mother or the guardian. The curriculum 
also should be limited to the absolute necessities of a house- 
wife, such as reading, writing, and the fundamentals of 
arithmetic. In brief, the tenor of such royal exhortation 
fairly represented the Chinese attitude toward women since 
time immemorial. The liberal education of the girls was thus 
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left to the missionaries and to a few private individuals who 
were brave enough to dare the then disrupting central 
authorities. 

Then came the memorable day of March 8 (old lunar 
calendar), 1907, when the first edict of emancipation put 
into effect thirty six regulations for the organization of girls’ 
normal schools and twenty-six for the organization of girls’ 
elementary schools. It is interesting to note that in both 
grades of schools the number of years of attendance was 
different for boys and girls, the latter receiving one year less 
of training in either institution, i. e., four and eight instead 
of five and nine years. Under such circumstances, it was 
entirely too early to speak of coeducation. 

After the devolution of 1911, the revised regulations 
still did not explicitly legalize coeducation, though such was 
allowed, but the discrimination in the number of years of 
attendance was removed. The nineteenth regulation of the 
Citizen School Bulletin of 1916 reads as follows: “As soon 
as a sufficient number of girls are enrolled for the organization 
of a separate class, they should no longer attend the same 
class with boys. This condition does not apply to the first 
tw'^o grades.*’ But the sixteenth regulation of the Higher 
Primary School Bulletin of the same year, while allowing 
hoys and girls to attend the same institution, definitely 
segregated them into separate classes. For the last few’ 
years, the adoption of coeducation to its fullest extent, 
throughout the four years of the Citizen School, has become 
commonplace, while the canying up of this policy into the 
higher primary f^chool has gradually met with social 
approval. 

As to secondary female education, very little can be 
spoken of besides the normal school. Only a few public 
middle schools were opened for girls, and the requirements 
as established in the early years of the Republic only served 
to regulate and in many cases to interfere w'ith the private 
institutions, then the only places where half of the population 
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could receive anything like a liberal education beyond the 
seven years of elementary schooling (not eight or nine, as 
during the Manchu regime). The solution of the problem 
perhaps does not lie in the organization of n^ore secondary 
schools, but rather in the adoption of coeducation throughout 
the school system. So the fact becomes sigiiifiv ant that in 
1921 the middle schools of Kwangtung province began to 
admit girls. In the same year the experimental Middle 
School of the Peking Teachers College took in a number of 
girl students on trial. 

The higher education of women has been even more 
neglected than secondary education. The .project for the 
establishment of a Higher Normal School for Women did not 
come into effect until eight years after its announcement. It 
was as late as April 22, 1919, that the Peking Girls^ Normal 
School was reorganized and developed into a Higher Normal 
School of junior college standing. The next year, the 
National Peking University and the Nanking Teachers 
College opened their doors to women, not a little to the 
annoyance of the Government. 

Now the present revision of the system of education 
offers absolutely equal opportunity to both sexes from the 
first grade primary to the postgraduate university course. 
Doubtless, what is theoretically and officially established 
will still take time for its final consummation. Meanwhile, 
reactionaries arc not lacking who do not hesitate to throw 
their whole inference in the opposite direction. Assurance 
comes to one in looking back for the brief period of twenty 
years. One observes the spirit of democracy springing up 
like “ spring bamboo,'’ as we say. May it be just as pleasant 
and enduring. 

Mention should also be made of the emphasis w hich the 
new system lays on supplementary education in the form of 
continuation schools. Being an indirect result of the last ten 
years of industrial development, this new feature is to l>e 
criticized in the same light. Industrialism and new democ- 
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racy come to us hand in hand, a fact which will sa\'e us from 
fathomless troubles. 

When we come to consider the third aim of the new 
system, we at once strike the root of the difficulty in Chinese 
elementary and secondary education, especially in the latter. 
China has learned and adopted a good deal from Japan in 
c'ducational matters, rightly or wrongly. Japanese influence 
has been dominant ever since we had a school system to 
speak of, This, one can generally detect by a casual com- 
parison of the educational situations of the two countries, 
even though one be totally ignorant of the direct historical 
connections that Ijrought about this similarity. Ceographical 
propinquity was, of course, one of the reasons why we 
modeled our schools after the Japanese. Then the dazzling 
siiccc^ss of our neighbor at the beginning of this century made 
us blind to their shortcomings. As it now appeals to us, the 
Japanese system of twenty years ago sacrificed flexibility for 
the sake of uniformity and centralization. J’his particular 
tendency appealed rather strongly to Chinese men of the 
Coveriimcnt w ho liad been accustomed to look at things in 
the old examination way. For when men had but one goal 
to attain, only one currieulum, one kind of subject matter, 
one rigid routine of elimination was required. We see 
tin's leveling influence of human individuality roughly 
panlomimized in the pioeess and product of our secondary 
education. To mention one instance : no elective courses 
were cJfercd until very recently, and that onlj* in tlie few 
most progressive institutions. Preparation for college entrance 
loomed large in the prospectus of the administration as well 
as in that of the student bod^n College education being much 
beyond the economic possibilities of the average home and 
accommodating a fraction of the 3liddle School graduates at 
most, the vast majority of intellectually stunted 3'ouths 
remained hardly as well prepared for life as an ordinary 
apprentice or the mason’s boy, and in some eases worse than 
useless. 
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The vocational schools, too, became very inflexible. It 
seems as if .their main purpose was to advance one from one 
vocational school to another, rather than from a school to a 
vocation, or to society as a whole. As a matter of fact, only 
an insignificant percentage of the secondary vocational schu3l 
graduates actually reached their destinations. The rest, 
being at a greater disadvantage than ordinary JMiddle School 
graduates in competitive college entrance examinations, now 
constitute the most helpless group which the authorities of 
higher education have to deal with. 

These difficulties the new system devotes itself to 
ameliorate. Indeed, it lias been justly evaluated that the* 
heart and soul of the system lies with the flexibility of its 
secondary education section, especially in the wide range of 
opportunities Avhich it offers for the development of various 
types of vocational education. And on this point, the hottest 
debates occurred between the advocates of the system and 
the defenders of tlic status quo in the several conferences 
Avhich Avere called in 1921 and 1922 for nation-wide delibera- 
tion on the problems of educational reform. The nature 
of these specifications in the new system Avill be described in 
the translation that is to follow. 

One last point to be noted in connection with the develojv 
ment of individuality is that the importance of special training 
for supernormal and subnormal children is here explicitly 
.stated. During the days of the old examination the genius in 
certain lines Avas allowed his complete freedom of development. 
It may even be said that the whole royal machinery was 
operated for the selection of the few, to whom society accordefi 
the largest measure of public esteem. A rigid system of 
education cannot claim even that much to its credit. Climbing 
from one grade to another with relentless rigidity now becom(‘s 
the fate of the wise as well as of the foolish. While nothing 
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concrete has been instituted for the bettering of the circum- 
stances, the acknowledgment of the fact is significant enough. 
It at least prepares the way for more flexible organization. 

The fourth standard of the new system, as stated above, 
is to take into special consideration the economic status of 
the average citizen. It is in a way unfortunate that we have 
to make this provision, to the extent that the six years of 
(elementary education have to be further divided into two 
periods of four and two years each. In reading the history 
of the Chinese systems of education, one cannot but be 
struck with the fact that, beginning with a ten-year period 
of elementary education, there has appeared a series of con- 
cessions to bare economic necessities, first from ten to nine 
years, then to eight, then to seven, and finally to the six- 
year period of the present system. The last step was perhaps 
unwisely taken, being economically unnecessary. For the 
limit of compulsory education having been fixed at four 
years, either two or three years of Higher Primary would be 
economically indifferent. But for those whose financial 
ability permits of the whole range of elementary education, 
the shortening of another year does make a difference, and 
that to their detriment. Even for the small minority w^ho 
can afford the ])rivilege of another three? or six years of 
secondary education, this transfer of one year upward also 
works against their best interests. It is an established fact 
that, on the whole, Chinese secondary education lags far 
behind in efficiency as compared with elementary education. 
The choice between the third year Higher Primary and the 
first year Junior Middle School is certainly more than 
a name. 

So this particular change was perhaps made on other 
than economic grounds. The original draft of the revision 
gave the reason as physiological and psychological, which. 
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without proof to the contrary, must be considered as un- 
founded, if not absurd. Some critics are of the opinion that 
the new system is too much American, just as the old was 
too much Japanese. If the whole trend of our national lif(‘ 
will drift in that direction, we have to admire tue promoters 
of the new system for being prophetically intelligent. 

Before we leave this topic of economic consideration, 
may we not commend that the fixing of compulsory educa- 
tion at four years, while unfortunate, speaks favorably for 
the practical good sense of our educational leaders? W'e 
have to accept circumstances before we change them. To a 
poor family a child of eleven or tw^elve counts as an economic 
asset. At least he or she wdU be depended on for self- 
suppoi’t-. Such is the situation not only of the submerged 
tenth, but of the third or the half. 

Without doubt, the provision for pre- vocational training 
as early as in the fifth year of the Primary and the repeated 
reference to continuation schools point toward the same 
necessity of economic adaptation. 

Finally, we have come to consider the last three criteria 
of the new system. While redundancy occasionally has the 
effect of making one’s viewpoint more explicit, these specific 
statements do not develop anything that could not reasonably 
be implied in one or another of the four above-described 
standards. In fact, the revised document of the hlighth 
Annual Conference of the Provincial and Special District 
Educational Associations contained only the first four state- 
ments. The Ministry of Education reverted to an earlier 
draft apparently for no significant reasons. So we can pass 
over these attenuated statements with just a word of appre- 
hension. 

By education for the needs of life is not meant the 
unnecessary reduplication of vocational or technical training 
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which results in waste and confusion. The new system has 
rightly provided for every opportunity for vocational training 
throughout the eight years of higher primary and middle 
school education. Beyond this is the college professional 
course, which covers from four to six years. It can exist as 
a department of a university or by itself as a separate college. 
The twenty-fifth article of the document further provides 
that the colleges aiid universities can offer a special profes- 
sional course to cover any desirable number of years. But 
parallel to and co-existing with all these possibilities there 
still exists the old Technical School as a separate institution. 
The twenty-fourth article bears the amusing statement, that 
when a technical course covers the same number of years as 
a college course the same treatment will be accorded. Not 
only is such a duplication of organization aimless and 
unnecessary, but judging from past experi(Mice, also undesir- 
able, Tlio object of this seemingly all-embracing paternal 
policy was pcu’haps not so much education for the needs of 
life us the maintenance of the status quo. Here lies the 
chief difficulty of the Chinese educational situation. 

The sixiii criterion, i. e., the facilitation of universal 
c‘ducation, is explainable only in that the new promulgation 
doevs not directly work against it. There is no point here 
which the new system can score aguinst the old. Besides, 
one cannot understand how a few regulations on paper can 
automatically set a movement on foot. Systems are, after 
all, only systems. 

The seventh item is to be recommended if it does not 
lead to the same pitfall as concealed in the fifth. 
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With these inevitable introductory remarks, we are 
ready to take up the document as a whole. The following 
is an exact translation; 


The Twenty- Third Ordinance of the Ministry of Education 
The Eeorganizatimi of the System of Education 
Aims and Standards (as described above). 

Diagramatic Representation : 

Age 
26 


24 

23 

22 

21 


18 

15 

12 

10 


o ^ 

^ 2 

S 
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G § 
8 ^ 


I Post-graduate School i 

I College or | ! 

I University | I 


'reclinical 
I Schools 


j N'ormal 
’ School 


Senior iMiddle 
School 


V ocational 
School 


•5 .§ , 

G ^ 

« G 


Junior Middle 
School 


Higher Primary Grades 
Lower Primary Grades 


Kindergarten 


(The left column in the diagram represents the standard ages 
at which a student should enter the different grad(‘s. In 
practice, however, these are to be determined according 
to intelligence, record, and other considerations.) 
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CHINA S NEW SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 


Expianations : 

/. Primavy Education 

(1) Attendance at the elementary school is limited to 
six years. 

Note 1. Temporarily it may be extended another 3 ^ear 
in order to fit into local situations. 

(2) The elementary school may be divided into the 
Lower Primary and the Higher Primary Grades. The former 
consists of four years and may be established separately. 

(3) Compulsory education is temporarily limited to 
four years. Under adequate circumstances this may be 
extended to meet local requirements. 

The school age for compulsory education is left to be 
determined by the different provinces and special districts, 
according to local situations. 

(4) The curriculum of the elementary school may in- 
clude pre-vocational training, in consideration of the local 
situations. 

(5) After graduation from the lower grades of the 
Primary School, supplementary education may be given for 
a sufficient number of years. 

(6) The Kindergarten admits children under six years 
of age. 

(7) Supplementary schools should be established for 
the uneducated adults. 

//. Secondary Education 

(8) Attendance at the Middle School is limited to six 
years, which are to be divided into two periods of three years 
each, the Junior Middle School and the Senior Middle 
School. By the nature of the course, the division may also 
be |bced at four years for the Junior Middle School and two 
years for the Senior ; or two years for the Junior Middle 
School and four years for the Senior. 
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(9) The Junior Middle School may be established 
separately. 

(10) The Senior Middle School should be established 
together with the Junior Middle School, but under special 
circumstances it may also be established separately. 

(11) The Junior Middle School offers general education, 
but it may carry on various vocational courses, according to 
to local needs. 

(12) The Senior Middle School is divider^ into the 
general, the agricultural, the technical, the commercial, and 
the normal courses. In accordance to local situations only 
one course may be offered or several courses together. 

Note 2. The Secondary Industrial Schools established 
according to the old system are to be reorganized after duo 
consid^eration into secondary vocational schools, or into the 
agricultural, technical, and commercial courses of the Senior 
Middle Schools. 

(13) Secondary education may adopt the elec ti ve system . 

(14) Supplementary (continuation) schools or courses 
of secondary grade may be opened in different localities, the 
nature of the course and the year limit to be determined 
according to local situations. 

(15) The year limit and the standing of the vocational 
schools may be determined in accordance to local needs and 
situations. 

Note 3, The Elementary Industrial Schools established 
according to the old system are to be reorganized, after due 
consideration, into vocational schools and the graduates of 
the higher grades of the Primary Schools are to be admitted. 
In accordance with local situations, they may also admit thc^ 
graduates of the lower grades of the Primary Schools of 
suitable ages. 

(16) For the promotion of vocational education, Insti- 
tutes for the Training of Vocational Teachers may be opened 
in any adequate school after due consideration. 

(17) Attendance at the Normal School is limited to six 
years* 
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(18) The Normal School may be composed oijy of the 
last two or three grades in order to amit the graduates of the 
Junior Middle Schools. 

(19) After due consideration, group electives may be 
offered in the last three years of the Normal School. 

(20) To supply the need of teachers for the lower 
grades of the Primaiy Schools, Normal Schools or Jsiormal 
Institutes, covering a varying number of years, may be 
established afteiydue consideration. 

III. Higher Education 

(21) An institution of higher learning may consist of 

several colleges or only one college. When the latter is the 
case, the name of the institution should be The College 
of ; e. g., The College of Medicine, The College of Law, etc. 

(22) Attendance at the college or university is limited 
to four to six years. (The different colleges may deliberately 
vary within these limits according to the nature of the subject 
matter.) 

Attendance at the College of Medicine or the College of 
Law is limited to five or more years. 

Attendance at the Normal College is limited to four 
years. 

Note 4. In due time, the Higher Normal Schools 
established according to the old system should promote their 
standing in order to admit the graduates of the Senior 
Middle Schools, with an attendance limited to four years. 
They shall then be known as Teachers Colleges. 

(23) The College or University adopts the elective 
system. 

(24) Technical Schools may be established on account 
of special conditions in subject matter or locality. They 
admit the graduates of the Senior Middle Schools, wdth an 
attendance limited to three or more years. When the 
attendance requirement is the same as for colleges and 
universities, the same treatment is accorded. 
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Note 5. In due time the Technical Schools established 
according to the old system should promote their standing in 
order to admit the graduates of the Senior Middle Schools. 

(25) The Colleges, Universities, and Technical Schools 
may offer special courses, covering a varying number of 
years. (Those who desire to pursue a certain subject or 
profession and who are adequately prepared enter st^cIi 
courses.) 

(26) To supply the need of teachers for the Junior 
Middle Schools, a two-year Normal course may be offered. 
It may be organized in the College of Education of a 
university, in the Teachers College, or else in the Normal or 
the Senior Middle School. It admits the graduates of the last- 
named institutions. 

(27) The Postgraduate School is a school of research 
for college and university graduates and similarly prepared 
persons. There is no time limit. 

IV. Addenda 

(28) Emphasis is laid on genius education, for whom 
the year limit and the course of instruction may be so varied 
as to bring supernormal intelligence into full development. 

(29) Adequate special education should be offered to 
the mentally and physically defective. 

We are now ready to be profited with a brief sketch of tho 
history that brought about the above twenty-nine articles. 
As they now stand, they are the product of at least three 
national conferences, representing the concurrent opinion of 
hundreds of more or less prominent leaders of education. A 
compromise has been reached between the Ministry of 
Education, the defenders of the status quo, as public 
servants generally are, and the more prf)grcssiv^e schoolmen 
who felt very keenly their own failures as due to the inflexi- 
bility of the old system. In that compromise, the influence 
of the latter clearly dominates, as we shall understand 
further on. 
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The necessity for a complete revision of the old system 
was felt and brought to a point as The Fifth National Con- 
ference of the Provincial and Special District Educational 
Association, which was held in 1919. Nothing materialized 
that year, however, on account of unsettledness of opinion. 
The next year four of the provinces presented to the Sixth 
Conference definite plans for revision. Since only a minority 
was represented and decisions on such momentous matters 
would have been haphazard without elaborate deliberation, 
the motions were laid on the table. It was moved and 
carried that two months before the convening of the next 
annual conference, the Educational Association of each prov- 
ince or special district should organize a committee for the in- 
vestigation of this particular matter, and that the conclusions 
they could reach were to be laid down in the shape of definite 
proposals for the consideration of the next conference, copies 
of which proposals should be sent ahead of time to every 
other Provincial or Special District Educational Association 
and to the general office of the next convention. 

The Seventh Convention was called in Canton, on 
Independence Day, October 10, 1921. After muck exchange 
of opinion, it w'as finally decided to accept the Kwangtung 
plan as a basis for discussion. The document was very 
similar to the new promulgated system. It was passed with 
only minor modifications, and the same was published, greatly 
to the alarm and indignation of the Ministry of Education, 
which had not been consulted. 

In September, 1922, the Ministry on its own initiative 
called a meeting of the representatives of the Provincial and 
Special District Departments of Education, the represeufta- 
tives of the Provincial and Special District Educational 
Associations, the presidents of the national institutions of 
higher learning, the members of certain departments of the 
Ministries of Education and Interior, and such educational 
experts as was deemed advisable for the Ministry to invite. 
The main purpose of the conference was explicitly the revision 
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of the system of education, without officially acknowledging, 
however, the project passed by the Seventh Annual Con- 
ference of the Educational Associations. Quite a different 
plan was proposed, which was then submitted to the Eighth 
Conference of the Educational Association for final adoption. 

The convention was called in Tsinan in tl^ middle of 
November the same year. It received the official document 
with less hostility than was expected. Hot verbal i ^counters 
were inevitable, but the decision was soon reached to accept a 
compromise. So a committee of eighteen was elected to 
thrash out the problem, which from the outset took the 
attitude that to keep to the wording of the Ministry document 
as closely as possible, while preserving the intentions of the 
Canton project, would prove satisfactory to all concerncH:!. 

The discrepancy between the two points of view became 
most manifest on certain very important propositions. For 
instance, the Ministry proposed a four-two plan tor secondary 
education, instead of the three- three plan. Both in the case 
of the Higher Normal School and the Technical School, the 
Ministry suggested the lowering of standard rather than 
promoting it. Those and other conclusions ran contradictory 
to the crucial intentions of the Canton project, but in the 
final decision the latter prevailed on all important problems. 
The revised draft was then presented to the Ministry for 
promulgation. A few verbal changes were made before^ it 
finally became the Twenty -third Ordinance. 

China has had at least four systems of education within 
the last twenty years. This last one represents general as 
well as expert opinion. 
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. WOMAN’S EDUCATION IN CHINA 


There is a conception on the ])art of some people tliat 
Chinese women in the past had little or no e<iiicali()n. We 
are inclined to believe, liowever, that a history of eminent 
women in ancient China, it ever written, would reveal the fact 
that much emphasis was placed on the education of women 
in ancient China. While the Teutonic IVibes weie making 
their jwirnitive homes by the North Sea and the ihillic, 
Chinese women were distinguishing themselves as inventors, 
poets, writers, teachers, historians, and social nlormers. 
Lai-Tsu )E), some two thousand years before C‘l)rist, 
diseovtu’ed tiic method of juising the silkworm. \ o-\ u (flc 'ic) 
recited Hsiang-su (fi& t*t') to perpetuate the classical doctrines 
that had almost been lost in the cruel eoiitlagration of the Isiii 
dynasty Lady Tsoa B/i), who wrote tlic latter })ai t of 

the history of the Han dynasty, enjoyed a reputation that 
nearly eclipsed that of her illustrions brother. J)eo Young (M; 

who sa\ (‘d her father from unjust i)unishment, aj)j)(*alr‘d 
to the Emperor to abolish all physical tortur(\s in courts 
throughout the Empire. Mother lM(*ng, who l)rought up and 
ediieat(‘d Mencius, appanuitly r(*alized tiie significan(‘(‘ of 
(un i ronment, or what Prof(\ssor Dewey calls ‘situation, for 
she nmioved her house three times in succession to give 
Mencius the b(\st environment. She apparently appreciated 
the importance of “conscious effort on the part of th(‘ child, 
for she cut asunder lier wca\ing materials in order to encoui*' 
age her son to persevere in his studies. Th('se arc but a few 
out-standing examjdeB found in such books as “Life of Ancient 
Women ’ and “Kook of Cood Mothers, which have admiiahly 
})rescrvcd records of the achievements and self-sacriliees of so 
many distinguished women. One cannot but boli(*ve that 
these exceptionally good qualities of Chinese womanhood are 
due to proper education. 
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The virtues of Chinese women were always highly 
esteemed. They include chastity, fidelity, filial piety, kind- 
liness, and benevolence. Most unfortunately, some scholars 
in the past had believed that women's virtues need not go 
hand in hand with knowledge. And as a consequence, the 
importance of public education for women was relegated to 
the background. The life of the majority of girls in the so- 
called middle class presented a peculiar picture. Not many 
young girls went to the rural schools. If a girl was fortunate, 
she would be taught from five to about twelve years old, by 
a tutor, to read such books as “Instruction to Girls,” “Four 
Books,” and “Poetic Work of Tang Dynasty.” As she 
reached a certain age, say twelve or thirteen, she usually 
began to be separated from her male relatives and associates. 
She learned domestic tasks under the guidance of her mother 
or grandmother, and was confined to the limited circle of her 
father’s family until marriage. Even if she had initiative, 
originality, and unusual vigor of mind, she had little oppor- 
tunity to develop self-activity. 

So, if the Chinese women were not intellectually 
advanced, the trouble lies in their environment, not heredity, 
in their nurture, not nature. If they had the same oppor- 
tunities enjoyed by their more fortunate Western sisters, 
they would undoubtedly be able to engage in the same 
professions with c.qual success. Yet how could we have 
expected this when we consider that the Chinese society in 
the past, like the cruel blacksmith who puts all kinds of 
metals in one melting pot, and all the mixture in one model, 
in order to secure uniformity of shape and form, demanded 
that the one chief educational aim for women, irrespective of 
their potentialities, should be motherhood ? We are indeed 
far from objecting to the ideal of good motherhood, yet we 
equally believe it to be a human right, to man as w'ell as to 
woman, to develop many-sided interests and all-round 
talents. 
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Early History of Mission Education, The hrst ^school of 
modem type for Chinese girk was opened in Singapore in 
1825, nearly a century ago, by Miss Grant, an English lady. 
In 1834, a group of English women started an organization 
known as “The Society for Promoting Female Education in 
the East.” The five treaty ports were opened to foreigners 
in 1842. Miss Aldersey went to Ningpo that year, and, two 
years later, established the first modern Chinese school for 
girls. Eleven other mission schools for girls were opened in 
the five treaty ports between 1847 and 1860. The American 
Board opened tw-o girls’ schools in Peking and Tientsin in 
1864. 

^ Place of Women's Education in the. Educational System. 
The first girk’ school established and supervised by Chinese 
was opened in Shanghai in 1897. Since 1901 more girls’ 
schools privately financed have been opened m succession.* 

In the educational system established by the Manchu 
government in 1902, there was no place for women’s 
education whatever. The changes introduced by the system 
of 1903 were merely nominal. From kindergarten to 
university (M fai was covered by a period of tv^enty-one 
years, — from the age of six or seven to t wenty -six or twenty- 
seven. The educational needs of women were supposed to be 
met by home education ; so they were not provided for. 

On March the eighth, 1907, the Chinese government, by 
an edict, issued thirty-six regulations for girls’ normal schools 
and twenty for girls’' elementary schook. On this memorial 
date women’s education first had a place in the governmental 
educational system of China, A few salient facts may be 
noted as follows : 


'‘From “Christian Education in China,” a report of the China 
Educational Commission. 
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1. The highest educatio^al institute for girls was 
the normal school, — there were neither middle schools 
nor colleges for women definitely established by the 
government. 

2. The period for girls’ elementary schools and 
jK^rmal schools was one year less than that for boys. 

3. Education for boys and girls was entirely 
separate. 

In 1912, after the establishment of the Republic, a new 
and better educational system was inaugurated. There were 
eighteen ac^adernic years including four years of lower 
elementary, three years of higher primary, four years of 
middle school, and six years of college. The chronological age 
was from six or seven to twenty-six or twenty-seven. 
Academic years for kindergarten and graduate university 
M'ere not fixed. Under this system women’s education was 
at l(‘ast theoretically on exactly equal basis as that of men. 
'Uk’ number of girls’ schools and of girl students, however, 
ar'c still far lower than (hose of boys’ schools and boy 
students. 

Dr. Ida I^ewis, a great friend to China, who made 
researches on the education of Chinese women, gives the 
following summary of the decrees of the new government in 
1912 in her book ‘‘The Education of Cdrls in China” : 

‘‘When the educational laws for the Republic were drawn 
up in 1912, the Minister of Education issued this most 
important <u-der : The firmness of the foundation upon 
which the Republic of China has been founded depends on 
education. Wo must, hereafter, make our best effort to 
develop and encourage w'omen’s education as w'cll as that for 
men. We must emphasize and provide for social as w^ell as 
school education.*’ 
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“Soon followed the order that definitely established the 
ideal of universal education and the aim of the minimum 
length for school life. The law makes no distinction between 
girls and boys. ’ 

In October, 1921, the Conference of Provincial Educa- 
tional Associations held in Canton initiated a new educational 
system. In the same month of 1922, the Conferuice of the 
same organization held in Tsinan passed a resolution making 
a few alternations in this new system and definitely adopted 
it. This system consists of six years of Elementary Educa- 
tion, three years in Junior Middle Schools, three years in 
Senior Middle Schools, four years in Colleges, and three or 
four years in Technical Colleges. Years in Kindergarten and 
Graduate University are not fixed and Vocational and Normal 
Schools have the same standing as that of middle schools. 

There are four important aims in this system : 

'i 1. To meet the growing needs in social evolution; 

2. To foster a democratic spirit in mass education ; 

3. To aim at the development of individuality; and 

4. To promote the economic well-being of the 

people. 

According to this system, women’s education occupies 
an equally important place as that of men. Since 1922 there 
have already been a number of girls’ schools which have 
adopted the “new system.” By adopting this system, 
which aims at individual development and allows local 
flexibilities, there is a great hope for the improvement of 
China’s educational work in general, and the advancement of 
women’s education in particular. 

Elementary Education , — Elementary education lias the 
longest history, but the earliest statistics obtainable is that 
of 1907, as follows: 
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Number of 
Girls' 

Number of 

Percerdage of 

Year 

Girl 

Girls to Total 


Schools 

Students 

No. of Students 

1907 

391 

11,936 

2% 


The above f^ata shows that among one hundred students 
of both sexes, there are only two girl students. In other 
words, the number of boy students is forty-nine times greater 
than that of girl students. 

According to the educational statistics in the whole 
country from 1918 to 1919, the figures are as follows: 


Lower Primary School Students 

Boys Girls Total Girls' Percentage 

4,177,519 190,882 4,368,401 4.3% 

Higher Primary School Students 

Boys Girls Total Girls' Percentage 

421,893 24,744 446,637 5.54% 

When we compare the statistics of 1907, in which the 
number of girl students was only 2% of the total number of 
students, with that of 1919, in which it is about 5% in 
average of lower and higher primary, it is evident that some 
progress has been made in twelve years. 

Educational conditions vary in different provinces. The 
statistics of 1919 show that among 1,843 hsiens, 532 hsiens 
have no girl students in Lower Primary, and 1,328 have no 
girl students in Higher Primary. 

The following table was made by the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Education in May, 1923 : 
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Hsiens THAT Have no Girl Students in Lower and 
Higher Primary Schools 1922-1923 Statistics 

Table I 


Province 

Total No. of 
Hsiens in Each 
Province 

Hsiens with Nd\Hsiens with No 
Lower Primar^ffi igher Prime ry 
. Girl Students Girl Students 

Peking District 

20 

1 

12 

Chihli . . . 

120 

4 

61 

Fengtien . . 

57 

8 

21 

Kirin. . . . 

37 

5 

20 

Heilungkiang . 

35 

8 

17 

Shantung . . 

106 

2 

58 

Honan . . 

108 

20 

78 

Shansi . . . 

105 

3 

44 

Kiangsu. . . 

60 

1 

16 

Anhwei . 

60 

13 

41 

Kiangsi . . . 

81 

37 

64 

Fukien . . . 

62 

28 

58 

Chekiang . . 

75 

3 

16 

Hupeh . . . 

69 

9 

47 

Hunan . . . 

75 

24 

48 

Shensi . . . 

91 

37 

83 

Kansu . 

! 77 

f 37 

73 

Siuiiiang . . ! 

40 

36 . 

40 

Szechwan . 

146 

i ^ 1 

60 

Kwangtung . 

94 i 

1 30 1 

71 

Kwangsi 

80 

: 27 , 

69 

Yunnan . . 

101 

15 

1 67 

Kweichow . . 

80 

' 64 

70 

Jehol . . . 

15 

— 

13 

Suiyuan. . . 

8 

1 4 

8 

Chahar . . . 

0 

1 f 

6 

Total. . 

1,811 

j 423 

1,161 


The above statistics show that among 1843 Hsiens, there 
are still 423 Hsiens having no girl students in Lower Primary, 
and 1151 Hsiens having’ no girl studeutvs in Higher Primary. 
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These facts, which explain themselves, give us a distinct 
challenge. 

The least progressive places mentioned above even have 
no girl students in elementary schools. The most advanced 
provinces are Kiangsu and Shansi. 

The variations of conditions in cities are no less marked 
than those in piovinccs. Director Tao Tchi-shin made an 
invc'Migation at Nanking, the capital city of Kiangsu 
proviiH c, in 1921, with the following results : 

City of Nanking 


1 

Boy 

Students 

Girl 

Students 

1 1 

1 I 

Total 

Girls' Per- 
centage 
to Total 

Private Schools 

10905 

! 1651 

! 12556 

1 

13^ 

Kindergarten . 

38 

39 

i 

51 

Jwow er Primary . . 

7174 

239 

7413 

1 32% 

Higher Primary . 

308G 

710 

1 3796 

19% 

JMiddle School , . . 

3616 

652 * 

1 i 

* 4268 

15% 

Cniv. and Colleges . 

1024 

1 

97 i 

1121 

9% 


The above statistics show^ that the higher the education, 
the less the girl students. To provide equal educational 
opportuniti(‘s for men and women is our responsibility. 

j’lie following table (Table II) gives the results of an 
investigation made in Peking. It show's that the number of 
girl students in v arious types of schools has never been as 
high as that of boy students 

Tables III and IV show the distribution of lower and 
higher primary schools in China. Mission elementary 
schools arc not included in these tables ; so another list 
will have to be made. 




Number of Studeints in Various Types of Schools in Peking Investigated by Director 
Tao and Mr. Hsueji, November, 1922. Table II 
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Distribution of Lower Primary Students in China 
1922-1923 DATA 


Table III 


Province 

Number of Students 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Peking District . . . . { 

75,048 

4,172 

79,220 

Chihli' 1 

497,414 

22,265 

519,679 

Fengtien i 

275,703 

17,448 

293,151 

Kirin 

51,262 

4,157 

55,419 

Heilungkiang .... 

42,029 

4,161 

46,190 

Shantung 

712,250 

15.797 

728.047 

Honan 

250,617 

6,522 

257,139 

Shansi 

608,305 

129,889 

738,194 

Kiangsu 

307,124 

36,019 

343,143 

Anhwei 

69,056 

4,391 

73,447 

Kiangsi 

180,260 

5,595 

185,855 

Fukien 

115,335 

3,713 

119,048 

Chekiang 

354,145 

19,781 

373,926 

Hupeh . . ... 

183,542 

6,620 

190,162 

Hunan 

256,924 

22,805 

279,729 

Shensi 

185,415 

3,544 

188,959 

Kansu 

99,978 

1,832 

101,810 

Sinkiang 

2,980 

86 

3,066 

Szechwan 

495,716 

29,209 1 

524,961 

Kwangtung 

300,101 

11,843 

311,944 

Kwangsi 

152,325 

6,729 

159,054 

Yunnan 

147,495 ’ 

7,766 

155,260 

Kweichow 

; 10,629 

2,728 

53,357 

Jehol 

I 14,448 

973 

15,421 

Sulyuan 

; 7,799 

144 

7,943 

Chahar 

! 9,916 

371 

10,287 

Total 

j 5,505,816 

368,560 

5,814,411 
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Distribution of Higher Primary Schools in China 
1922-1923 data Table IV 



Number of Schools 

Number of Students 

1 Male 

Female 

Total j 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1 

Peking District 

71 

9 

155 

4,801 

767 

5,568 

Chihli. . . 

446 

8^5 

531 

32,192 

IMS 

34,824 

Fengtien. . . 

355 

45 

400 

25,140 

2,J40 

27,380 

Kirin .... 

91 

17 

108 

5,919 

643 

6,562 

Heilungkiang . 

59 

19 

78 

4,028 

769 

4,797 

Shantung . 

604 

71 

675 

36,632 

1,807 

38,439 

Honan . . . 

327 

38 

3(;5 

21,512 

1,036 

22,548 

Shansi . . .1 

38.3 

67 

450 

37,737 

2,792 

40,529 

Kiangsu . . .1 

454 

96 

550 


’^,583 

40,956 

Anhwei . . 

3:34 

25 

359 

17,442 

728 

18,170 

Kiangsi . . 

438 

17 

455 

22,345 

420 

22,765 

Fukien . . .i 

683 

23 

70(> 

25,077 

719 

25,796 

Chekiang . . 

648 

93 

741 

:13,519 

2,847 

36,366 

Hupeh . . . 

204 

30 

234 

14,417 

1,371 

15,788 

Hunan . . . 

505 

27 

532 

32,518 

l,5f)9 

.3-1,087 

Shensi , . J 

208 

13 

221 

16,34<) 

1,469 

17,8!5 

Kansu . . 

210 

5 

215 

12,011 

88 1 

12,099 

Sinkiang . .j 

LS 

— 

18 

468 

— 

468 

Szechwan . .! 

842 

110 

S)52 

45,431 

4,684 ' 

.■)0,115 

Kw'angtung 

1,314 

J>5 

1,349 

62,220 

2,253 

134,473 

Kwangsi . . .j 

443 

23 

466 

23,811 

872 

29,()83 

Ytinnan . . .1 

3.35 

32 

367 

22,654 

915 

23,569 

Kweichow . J 

241 

5 

246 

12,070 

131 

11,896 

Jehol . . . .| 

32 

2 

34 

1,402 

99 

1,501 

Suiyuan . . .i 

10 

— 

10 

4.37 

— 

435 

Chahar . . . 

16 

2 

19 

808 

42 

87O 

Total . 

i 

9,271 

889 


546, .308 

3-5,182 

1 582,479 

! 


Note: Mission schools are not included in this table. 


No, of Girl Students Total No. of Boys Girls to 

in Lower Primary : and Girls: Total 

368,560 5,814,375 6.347^ 

No, of Girl Students 
in Higher Primary : 

35,182 582,479 6.04% 

Total: 403,742 6,.396,891 Average: 6.31 
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The statistics in mission elementary schools in ‘‘Christian 
Education in China” gives the following figures: 

No. of Schools iVo. of Students Pi'oporiion of Boy^ 

^ to Girls 

Lower Primary 5,637 151,582 68 to 32 

Higher Primary 962 32,899 71 to 29 

According lo Tables III and IV, among one hundred 
students in elementary sehools there are only six girls. 
Co-enliKiation in lower primary is universal, but in higher 
primary it is more or less nominal. In promoting women's 
education we must start from elementary education. To 
find out the cause for the numerical inequality of sexes in 
school attendance, and to solve the problem, are the impor- 
^nt tashs of our educators. 

Girls' Secondary Secondary Education con- 

stitutes the (tenter of any educational system. The middle 
school students arc the selected members of elementary 
schools, and will be the future factors of colleges and 
universities, — they are also prospective teachers, responsible 
home builders and social workers or reformers. The young 
students in this period formulate their ideals of life, choose 
their professions, and fix their personal habits and social 
attitudes. Most unfortunately girls’ secondary education in 
(^hina is such that it is unable to satisfy the social needs. 

In the statistics made previous to 1919, there were only 
nine girls’ middle schools with 622 students and 132 teachers. 
But there must be some private middle schools for girls not 
report ed - 

The Students’ Movement of 1919 in which both men and 
women took part, gave a new impetus to China’s educational 
work, and the girl students, in response to the pressing 
social needs, w^ere more eager than ever to further their 
tHlucation. Several government universities, together with 
some Christian universities, have been opened to girl students 
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since that year. More girls’ middle schools havtj been 
founded, and some girls’ elementary schools changed into 
middle schools. Besides new private girls’ middle schools, 
cities like Shanghai and Wusih have also established city 
middle schools for girls with good standing and large 
attendance. 

The missionary educators have long realized the impor- 
tance of secondary education for girls. Accortling to an 
article Oxi Girls’ Middle Schools by Mrs. Tluirslon, the 
President of Ginling College. ‘Mhere are 8(1 schools reported 
in 15 provinces, and in these schools there are 2,509 girls ; this 
means an average^ of only 50. There arc 42 schools which 
have sent students on to College, — to Yenching and Chnling, 
the two Union Colleges for Women. ’ 

The following list of Mission Middle Schools is reported 
in the book “Ginling (Jollege, a Six Year Keview” (1915- 
1921). 


Ginlino Pueparatory Schools 


Aldersoy Girls’ School (Presbyterian) Ning})o 

Amoy Girls’ High Shoo! Amoy 

Baldwin Memorial School Nancliang 

Bridgman Memorial School Shanghai 

Canton Christian College, Middle School CaJiton 

Chengtu Metliodist Episcopal Chris’ School Chcngtii 
Chinkiang Girls’ School (M. Er) Chinkiang 

Christian Girls’ School Nanking 

Eliza Yates School Shanghai 

Hangchow Union ( oris’ School HangchoAv 

Hunan Union Girls’ School Changsha 

Hwa Nang Middle School (South China 

College) Foochow 

Hwei Wen Methodist Chris’ School Nanking 

Julia Mackenzie Middle School Yangchow 
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Keen Memorial School 

Tientsin 

Laura Haygood Normal School 

Soochow 

Luchowfu Christian Girls’ School 

Luchowfu 

] /IcTyiere School 

Shanghai 

Mary Farnham School 

Shanghai 

Mary Vaughn High School 

Hangchow 

Ming Deh Girls’ School (Presbyterian) 

Nanking 

Rulison High School 

Kiukiang 

Sarah Batchelor Memorial Girls’ School 

Ningpo 

Shaowu Girls’ School 

Shaowu 

St. Hilda’s School 

Wuchang 

St. Faith’s School 

Peking 

St. Mary’s Hall 

Shanghai 

True Light Middle School 

Canton 

Virginia School 

Huchow 

Wei Ling Girls’ School 

Soochow 

Wen Shan Girls’ School (Ponasang) 

Foochow 

Y. W, C. A. Physical Training School 

Shanghai 


^ “ Tlie statistics also show that graduates of these larger 
middle schools continue to study. About one- third are 
reported as going on. A miudi larger proportion go into 
teaching. The medium is 10% and large numbers of girls 
who do not graduate teach for some time before on after 
marriage.’' 

According to ^‘Christian Education in China” (1921- 
1922) , the latest figures giv^e a total enrollment in secondary 
schools of 2,509 girls and 12,044 boys. The number of boys 
ill Christian middle schools is nearly five times that of girls. 

Table V sliows the distribution of middle schools in 
China. The data docs not include mission secondary schools, 
the statistics of which have already been set forth in the 
prt'ceding paragraph. 
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Distribution of Middle Schools in China 
Table V 1922-1923 data 


Provinces and 

Number of Schools 

Number of Students 

Special Districts 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Peking District 

28 

5 

33 

4 3 >46 

8.3 

5,4f)9 

Chill li. . . . 

28 

1 

29 

7,434 

46 

7,480 

Fengtien . . . 

22 

2 

24 

3,558 

114 

3,712 

Kirin . . ^ . 

7 

— 

7 

9()0 

— 

960 

Heilungkiang . 

5 

1 

6 

594 

35 

629 

Shantung . . 

23 

1 

24 

6,199 

92 

6,291 

Honan 

19 

— 

19 

3,03G 

— 

3,036 

Shansi . . . 

27 


27 

6,910 

— 

6,910 

Kiangsu . . . 

28 

9 

37 

8,2*>3 

953 

9,216 

Anhwei . . . 

13 

— • 

13 

1,920 

18 

1,9.1S 

Kiangsi . . . 

20 

— 

20 

4,165 

— 

4,165 

Y* ukien . . . 

21 

1 

22 

3,6()2 

Ill 

3,773 

Chekiang . . 

23 

1 

24 

5,011 

120 

5,131 

Hupeh . . . 

25 

1 

26 

5,338 

186 

5,524 

Hunan . . . 

40 

1 

47 

8,867 i 

86> 

8,9)3 

Shensi . . . 

9 

— 

9 i 

1,829 1 

— 

1,829 

Kansu . . . 

5 

— 

5 i 

. 7771 

— 

777 

Sinkiang . . 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Szechwan . . 

59 

— 

59 

9,581 j 

— 

9,58 1 

Kwangtung 

58 

1 

59 

8,639 

468 

9,107 

Kwangsi . ♦ . 

26 

— 

2f> 

3,921 

— 

3,921 

Yunnan , . , 

20 

1 

i 

1 2,783^ 

15/ 

2,940 

Kweichow . . 

6 



! 1,664 

— 

1 ,6< ) 1 

Jehol . . . 

o 

i — 


1 178 

— 

178 

Suiyuan . . 

1| 

1 1 

1 

1 

I iJ2 

— • 

1 102 

CTiahar . . , 

1 

— 

1 

99 

— r- 

1 91 .* 

Total . , 

522 

25 

547 

100,136 

1 .’i.-My ^ 

i 

1 i08,;i.s‘> 


i 
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According to Table V, there are only twenty -five girls’ 
middle schools reported. Among 103,385 students, there are 
3,249 girls, — a percentage of 3.14%. If we x)ay attention only 
to girls’ elenientaiy education and coeducational colleges, 
and neglect girls’ secondary education, it is just like expecting 
a jjerson to go to the top floor of a building without jjroviding 
stairways, tl iris’ secondary education will be the key to our 
n(iw educational system. If it is properly promoted, elemen- 
tary education will be more prosperous, and college education 
more successful. 

\/ Normal Education for Girls , — The Government has 
em})hasiz<!d normal schools ever since the pioneer days of 
women’s education in China. The provincial normal schools 
arc established and financed by each province. The students 
pay u(‘ither tuition nor fees for boarding or housing. This is 
a unique featuj'c in China's educational enterprise, and proves 
that China is earnest to s])read popular education. 

The requiiement for the students entering the nonnal 
school is that they must be graduated from higher })rimary 
schools. So a graduate of the normal school has seven ye^rs 
of lower and higher primary education and fiv(‘ years of 
teachers’ training in the normal, — altogether twelve 3^ears of 
schoolijig, equivalent to those of an American senior high 
school graduate. Under the auspices of each normal school 
there is always a good-sized elementary school for iiormal 
students to practice teaching. 

The writer has made an investigation in the three 
Provincial Normal Schools for girls in Kiangsu. The Third 
IVovincial Normal School has only been established for two 
years in a ratlier unprogressive city ; so thei-e are only two 
classes in the normal. Both the First and the Second Pro- 
vincial Girls’ Normal Schools Avere established in 1912 under 
the Republic, the former being in Nanking, and tlie latter in 
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Soochow, two representative girls’ normal schools in China. 
Under their auspices, there are middle schools, kindergarten 
teachers training schools, and elementary schools. The 
three normal schools all have women principals who have 
been trained in normal education either in China or abroad. 


Number of Normal Students 



No. OF Middle 
S cH(K)L Students 


No. OF Kinderc 
Trainjn(} 


ARTEN Teach FBS 
Students 


Yf’ar 

1917 

1 91 J 1919 

1920 

j 1 

1921 1922 

I 

Fi rst 
Normal 

y>i 

1 

1 

] 

4rj 40 


■XJ 

54 


Year 

1920 

1921 

1922 

First 

Normal 

45 

11) 

155 

Second 




Normal 

4H 




Number of Students in the Elementary Sc'h<h)ls 


Yt'or 


J91^y 


I f 


1913191419 1519161917 19181919 1920 1921 1922 ^ 








1 

L .. 


u 

First Normal 

150 

72 

im 

! 

203 

352 

317 

1 

302 ! 209 

318 

255 

332 

Elementary 

1 







1 

1 i 




Second Normal ! 


(i5 

88 

96j 

122 

148 

i 

18fi i 224 j 

2(t5 

323 j 

392 

Elementary j 



j 




I i 


1 
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Occupations of Gbaduates of These Nobmal Schools 
First Normal School 


Year 

i i i 

1914 ,1915 \ 

\ ; ! 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

\1920 

1921 

Getting Higher 
Education 

! 



j 



1 

3 

Teaching 

29 

291 

cO 

82 

111 

140 

170 

195 

Staying Home 


i 

; 2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

is 


Second Normal School 


Year 

win 

- 

19J6 

19 J 7 

iws 

J9J9 

1920 

mi 

19?2 

Getting 

Higher 

Education 

iS% 

5% 


4% 

6% 

6% 

8% 

10% 

Teacliing 

j 75% 1 

70% 

78% 

73% 

79%> 

78% 

73% 

73% 

Staying lloinej 19% 

19% 

19% 

23% 

16% 1 

16% 

19% 

17% 


The above statistics show that the largest number of 
students goes into teaching, and there is a steady growth in 
the number of graduates who are getting higher education. 

From 1921 1922, the First Normal School had five 
classes in the normal, three in the middle school, three in the 
kindergarten teachers training, and nine in the elementary 
school ; and the Second Girls’ Normal School had five classes 
in the normal, three in the middle school, nine in the elemen- 
tary school, and one class for kindergarten. Woman teachers 
in those schools were almost equal in number to men teachers. 
The average annual expense in these three normal schools 
each student was §179 Mexican. The graduates of these 
schools are rich in their spirit of service. 

Table VI shows the distribution of normal schools in 
China. 
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Distribution of Normal Schools in China 
Table VI 1922-1923 data 


Provinces and 

Number of ScfiooU 

Nunh 

er of Student': 

Spec i al Distr lets 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Peking District 

4 

> 

6 

541 

2 3 

812 

Chihli. . . 

28 

5 

28 

2,212 

()35 

2,847 

Fengtien . . 

22 

5 

27 

2,031 

413 

2,464 

Kirin , . . . 

5 

1 

e 

1,00(> 

151 

1,157 

Heilungkiang . 

1 

1 

2 

200 

116 

316 

Shantung 

10' 

2 

12 

1,921 

3()5 

i!,28ti 

Honan . . . 

12 

1 

13 

1,420 

187 

1,607 

Shansi . . . 

9 

5 

14 

2,629 

813 

3,442 

Kiangsu . . . 

15 

9 

24 

3,751 

770 

4,321 

Anhwei . . . 

7 

2 

9 

1,3:15 

402 

1,737 

Kiangsi . . . 

9 

1 

10 

l,69(i 

lOH 

1,804 

Fukien . . . 

8 

* 1 

9 

1,003 

177 

1,180 

Chekiang . . 

11 

8 

19 

2,498 

541 

3,039 

Hupeh . . . 

3 

1 

4 

8U7 

i:i(5 


Hunan . . . 

10 

9 

19 

1,856 

771 

2,627 

Shensi . . . 

2 

1 

3 

656 1 

50 

70ti 

Kansu . . . 

10 

2 

1 

12 

6o4 

49 

713 

Sinkiang 

1 

1 

1 

1 

85 

— 

85 

Szechwan . . 

14 

1 ^ 

2(1 

1,517 

498 

2,015 

Kwangtung 

14 

I 

2 

10) 

1,208 

193 

1,401 

Kwangsi . . . 

4 

— 

4 

641 

— 

(i41 

Yiinnan . 

10 


12 

1,345 

40 

1 ,38-3 

Kweichow . . 

1 

1 

o 

227 

1 38 

263 

Jehol , . . . 

1 

— 

li 

121 

— 

121 

Suiyuan . . . 

1 

— 

1 

87 

— 

87 

Chahar . . . 

1 

— 

1 

76 


76 

Total 

1*08 

67 

275 

31,.5-53 

i 

6,724 
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According to the above table there are 6,724 girls among 
38,277 normal students. The percentage of girl students in 
normal schools is 17.57% and is highest as compared with 
the percentage of girls in other schools. But if we expect 
all children of school age to be in schools, the normal school 
students and graduates must be immensely increased 

GirW Vocational Education. — Most of the vocational 
schools for girls are privately established. The chief 
branches of vocations are handwork, including embroidery 
]»oth Chinese and foreign, dressmaking, and methods and 
practice of raising silkworms. Among other branches are 
nursing, medicine, physical training and commercial 
courses. Teaching is of course the chief profession for women. 
8cliools for nursing are always connected with hospitals. Dr . 
Mary Stone and Dr. Phebe Stone, two Chinese sisters with 
American training, have established a splendid hospital by 
the name of Bethel Hospital in Shanghai. In this hospital 
there arc about one hundred students studying nursing at 
present. The graduates are working in hospitals throughout 
the country witli remarkable records. 

The following statistics show the growth in number of 
girls’ vocational schools : 


Year i 

Total No. of 
Vocational 

Schools 

i 

No. of Girls’ 
Vocational 
Schools 

Percentage of Girls* 
Vocational to total 

1916 

531 

21 

3.9570 

1921 

719 

44 

6.047 

1922 

1,353 

158 

11.687o 


When the National Association for the Advancement of 
Education held its Conference in Tsinan in July, 1922, a 
resolution w-as passed to encourage the establishment of 
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more vocational schools for girls. In a Joint Conference of 
Education and Industry in Kiangsu (tX K #) on 
April 10, 1923, a resolution was passed to establish a Provin- 
cial Girls’ Vocational School. The Conference has decided to 
request the governor of Kiangsu to put this project in the 
budget of 1923, and it is expected to have this school opened 
ill the coming fall in the capital of the provinr^e. 

The following table shows the distribution of girls* 
secondary and elementary vocational schools in Ghjna : 


Boy Students and Girl Stcdents in Voc ational Schools 
C oMi’ARED Table VII 


1 

No. of Students 

Secondary Vocational Elementary Voca- 
Schools ( 19:12-1023) tionalSchools(1919) 

No. of Boy Students! 

IS, 908 

18,710 

No. of Girl Students 

1,452 

1,757 

Total No. of St udents 

1 

20,4(i7 


According to the abo\’e table the percentage of girl 
students to the total is 7.13'/i, in secondary vocational 
schools, and S.oS^/c in elementary vocational schools. 

The scope of vocational education for women Is ev<T 
enlarging. The realization of such a need by women r.nd 
the recognition of the importance by the public arc signilicant 
signs of progress in vocational education. 

v,./ Womens Higher Education. — The only governmental 
institution for purely women's higher education is Peking 
Teachers College for Women. The entrance rcquirenH'nt is 
graduation from middle or normal schools. In A2)ril, 1923, 
there were 23G students in the College ; under its aus])ices, 
there were 296 in the Middle School, and also a large attend- 
ance in the Elementary Scl.ool and Kindergarten. Tlunc^ ar c 
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fifteen classes in ten Departments ; namely, 1 . Educational 
Philosophy, 2. Chinese Literature, 3. English Literature, 4. 
History, 5. Mathematics and Physics, 6. Physics and 
Chemistry, 7. Biology and Geology, 8. Home Economics, 9. 
Physical Training, 10. Music. 


Number op Students* 


Year 

1 

19J7 

J91S 

J919 

I9J0 

i 

1921 

1922 

Teachers College . . 

215 

202 

252 

248 

212 

234 

236 

Middle School . . . 

36 

65 

193 

255 

262 

292 

320 


Middle School 

Teachers Colle(}r Graduates Graduates 


Year 

19l(y 

1917 

! 1 

191819191920 

CJetting Higher 



1 j 

Education . . 

30% 


20%.|20%jl0% 

Teaching . . . . 

60% 

j60% 

av;rjso%io()% 

Staying Home 

lUY/v' 

i 

10% 

1 

r'r'r 


1 i 

Year 1919^ 

1920 

(Jetting Higher 


Education . .90% 

95% 

Teaching , . . 5% 


Staying Home 5% 

5% 


The students in the Teachers College are sent and 
recommended by various provinces, and the college expendi- 
tures are limited the Ministry of Education ; so the 
growth of the number of students cannot be very rapid. The 
total expense of the College from 1921-1922 was $141,732 
Mexican, or $600.50 per capita. The students do not pay 
tuition, housing, or boarding. The numbers of graduates 

’^Note : The writer obtained the above statistics through 
correspondence in April, 1923, 
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that are getting higher education and that are teaching or 
working are ever increasing. 

There are only three women’s colleges, and they are 


Christian colleges 



Natm of College 

Place 

Number of Students 

Yenching 

Peking 

118 

Ginling 

Nanking 

7(, 

Hw a Nang 

Foochow 

30 

Total 218 


Yenching College (formerly Union College for Women in 
Peking) was started in 1908, Cinling College was opened in 
1915, three classes were graduated, and the A. B. degree was 
conferred under the Regents of the University of the 8tat(' 
of New York. Hw’a Nang College, formerly South China 
College, began work above the middle school in 1914. 

"" Coeducation . — In 1907, the Government issued the 
following regulations : Artile 19, ‘‘ In elementary schools, if 
there are enough girl students to form another class, boys 
and girls shall have separate classes. But the hribt and 
second years of elementary schools shall be exceptions.” 
Article 16, “ Higher primary schools shall have separate 
classes for boys and girls.” According to these articles, in 
lower primary schools, from the thiid year up, boys and girl.s 
are not to be in the same class. In higher primary schools, 
boys and girls may be in the same school, but not in the 
same class. 

During recent years, the lower primary schools are 
practically completely coeducational. From higher primary 
schools up, it is not yet common to have boys and girls in 
the same class. Since 1919 a number of universities, 
colleges, and even high schools, have become coeducational. 
La Universitato Utopia (formerly Lacadainie Utopia), a 
private institution, was opened to women as early as 1902. 
In 1920, the National Teachers College in Nanking, now' 
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Southeastern University, and National University of Peking 
began to admit women ; and in 1921, Nankai College in 
Tientsin became coeducational. Since then practically all 
large universities and colleges have followed the same 
examples. 


Name of Institution Place 

National University of Peking Peking 
National Southeastern Uni- 
versity (Nanking Teachers 

College) Nanking 

Nankai College Tientsin 

Peking Teachers College . . Peking 

University of China in Peking Peking 
Amoy University .... Amoy 
Shanghai College of Com- 
merce (Southeastern Uni- 
versity) Shanghai 


Number of Number 


Girl 

of Boy 

Students 

Students 

11 

2,240 


44 

812 

23 

260 

It) 

794 

14 

1,626 

4 

237 

10 

167 


Note ; Tlie writer obtained the above statistics in April, 
1923, through correspondence. 

Then there are a number of Christian colleges which are 
coeducational. One woman was graduated from Canton 
Christian College in 1921. vShanghai Baptist College admitted 
women in 1920, and Yale-in-China had women students in 
the premedieal course in 1921. Peking Union Medical 
College admitted women in 1919 or even earlier, but its 
present enrollment cannot be obtained. 


Name of Institution Place No. of Girl Students 

C\inton Christian (\)llege . . Canton 23 

Shanghai Baptist College . . Shanghai 9 

Yale-in-China Changsha 2 

Note: The above data is from “ Christian Education in 
China. ’ 
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Table VIII shows ihe universities and colleges in CJiina, 
and Table IX gives a summary of school education in China. 
The data has been secured from the National Association for 
the Advancement of Education. 

University an7> College Educ ation in China (1) 
Table VIII 1922-1923 data 


Kind of 

1 No. i 

of Schools 1 

Number of l. 

Stmkiih 

Schools 

Male 

f i 

' imK 

To~\ 
ial ! 

Male 

1 Fe- 
1 male 

Total 

University . . . ' 

34 

1 

35 : 

12,(i!t2 

j431 

13,098 

Teachers College 

7 

1 

8 

2,800 

! 284 , 

3,093 

Agricultural Collcg^.) . 

7 


7 

1,271 


1 1,271 

Technical College . . 

13 


13 

2,018 

8 

! 2,020 

Commercial College . 

8^ 

1 1 

8 

1,887 

3 

1,800 

Medical College . 

7 


7: 

1 

815 

17 

832 

Lav College . . . 

83 

1 1 

33' 

10,851 

13 

I 10,8(>4 

Others 

14 

I 

14 

l,Gi50 

1 I3I 

1 i,so(; 

Total . . 

; 123 

' 9 ' 

i ^ 1 

125! 

33,995 1 

j 

887 

34,880 
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SuMMABY Table of School Education in China 
Table IX 1922-1923 data 


Khid of School H 

No. Male 
Students 

Female 

Students 

Total 

Ferceiiiage 
of Female 
Students 

Universities andi 


1 



(Jollep:ea . . . . | 

34,033* 

847 

34,880 

2.42 

Normal Schools . . , 

31,553 

6,724 

38,277 

17.56 

Normal Institutes . i 

0,170 

309 

Oflyi59 

7.16 

Middle Schools . . i 

100,13(i 

3,249 

103,385 

3.14 

Secondary Vocational j 

18,008 

1,452 

' 20,360 

7.13 

Elementary Vocationalj 

38,710 

1,757 

20,467 

8.52 

Higher Primary . . i 

547,297 

35,182 

582,479 

6.04 

Lower Primary . . 1 

i 5,445,815 

368,560 

5,814,3/ 5 

6.33 

Total . . . 

1 6,201,022 

418,170 

6,619,792 

6.31 


According to Table VIII, among 34,880 college students 
there arc 887 girls. This means a percentage of only 2.54%, 
To encourage higher education for women in China is there- 
fore of supreme importance. 

/ Womari Students Studying Abaord, A large number of 
woman students are studying in the United States, and the 
number is probablj^ greater than that of woman students 
studying in all other foreign countries. The statistics 
of students studying in European countries is not available. 
There are two li.sts of Chinese woman students in America 
printed under separate auspices. 
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Institutiom 1919 

Columbia 7 

California 5 

Chicago 5 

Michigan 5 

New York University 4 
Ohio Wesleyan 4 

Wellesley 4 

Mt. Holyol 

Bryn Mawr 2 

Western 2 

Northwestern 2 

Other Colleges 20 


fone eaph^ 

Total 63 
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Courses 1920 

Liberal Arts 15 

Medicine, Nursing, 

Pharmacy 1 1 

Education 5 

Chemistry ,> 

Physical Educatio . 3 

Sociot.gy 3 


Biology 2 

E(x>nomics 2 

Fine Arts 2 

History 2 

Home Economics 2 

Kindergartcm 2 

Other courses 13 

Total 6»'> 


Most of the students get B. A. or B. S. degrees before 
returning home. Several have obtained M. A. degrees and a 
few got M. D. and Ph. D. A list given by “Who’s Who of 
American Returned Students,” printed by Tsing Hua College 
in 1917, shows ten woman students with B, A. or B. S. 
degrees ; three with M. A., and two with M. D. There are 
many more girl students studying in America during the last 
six or seven years. In July, 1921, Dr. Mabel P. H. Lee 
obtained her Ph. D. degree in Economics in ( olumbia 
University, and Dr. C. C. Wong received her Ph. D. degree in 
Chemistry in University of Chicago a few years earlier. Dr, 
Mary Stone, a splendid physician, got her M. D. as early as 
1896, from University of Michigan. 

The Chinese indemnity fund has been used to establish 
Tsing Hua College for sending students to study in America. 
There are also private .students, and ischolarships in American 
colleges and universities given to Chinese students. Thesfj 
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students carry back not only Western scientific knowledge but 
also American ideals. The friendship of the two sister 
Kepublies on the Pacific has been directly or indirectly 
strengt hened . 

Tsing Hua scholarships include all expenses of traveling 

and five years of study. Since 1914, Tsing Hua College has 

sent girl students abroad. It is supposed to send ten girls 

every other year, but even this small number has never been 

« 

it^gularly kept. 


19U) 1917 


7:s j 9 j ()9 j — I 79 j — j oS j 10 j 89 I — 

The TKsing Hua girl students have rc^ceived Phi Beta 
Kappa and other honors from Vassar, Wellesley, and other 
colleges and universities, but Tsing Hua College seems always 
reluctant in sending more girls abroad. The following 
statistics will bear out this statement. 





Numbek of Students 

Tsing Hua boy students studying in America at 
present . . . . » . • 

Students (all boys) studying in Tsing Hua College 
at present 


Total . 986 
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Girl students sent abroad in nine years . . 38 

Girl students studying in America at present . 21 

Percentage of girl students having studied 
in America to the total no. of Chinese 
students in America .... 

Percentage of girl students studying in A^n- 
erica to the total no. of Chinese stiulents 
in America ...... 4.6% 

Percentage of girl students sent abroad to 
total no. of boy students in America 
and in College ..... 


Expenses 


Total expense of Scholarship in America ' 1,1 aO, 000 
Expense in Tsing Etua C’oUegc .‘Hb.obS 

Total l,40(),r>()H 

Scholarship of girl students .... 34,S(K) 

Percentage of girls’ scholarship to llie total 

scholarship 3.03 

Percentage of girls’ scholarship to the total 

scholarship with college cxjKmse . . 2.33% 


It has been amply proved, that as a rul(‘, the girl 
students studying abroad are eager and quick to k‘arn. ]\Iost 
likely, presidents, deans, and professors of American colk‘g(‘s 
and universities, who have Jiad experience with Chinese g^rls, 
W’ould he willing to testify how remarkably well the Chinese 
girl students have done their work. 

We wish to see the Tsing Hua fund spent in fair 
proportion in educating both Chinese boys and girls, and we 
are not a little surprised by the unreasonable suggestion 
made by Tsing Hua College that she will stop sending girl 
students abroad. Challenged by the Committee of Women 
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Education in The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Educr.tion/’ National Association of Women’s 
Eights Movement in China,” “ Association of Women's 
Suffrage,” Kiatigsu Educational Association,” and other 
institutions, Tsing Hua College has to yield, and has decided 
to send five girl students in 1923, only half of the number 
provided for b> the original plan of the College. It is our 
earnest hope that within a short period Tsing Hua College 
will be coeducational, and the number of girl students sent 
abroad will be oroport ion ally equal to that of boys. 

Summary and Discussion 

A new philosophy in the twentieth century tells us to 
rely upon the scientific method in treating any field of work. 
To the educators the scientifically established intelligence 
tests have come to be an important guide. The results of 
the tests on the mental traits of sex show that the differences 
bet ween the sexes are in no case as great as the individual 
differences within either sex. Professors Hollinworth and 
Montague made measurements of two thousand new-born 
infants, one thousand of each sex, and the result shows no 
sex difference whatsoever. Dr. E. L. Thorndike, the great 
psychologist, in his “ Educational Psychology ” sums up the 
('xperimental results on sex differences in e following 
words : 

‘‘ The individual differences within either sex so enor- 
mously outweigh any difference between the sexes that 
for all practical purposes any such difference may be dis- 
regarded. ... As is well known the experiments of the past 
generation in educating women have shown their equal 
competence in school work of elementary, secondary, and 
collegiate grade. . . . The psychologist’s measurements lead to 
the conclusion that this equality of achievement comes from 
an equality of natural gifts, not from an overstraining of the 
lesser talents of women.” 
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Chinese women of the past had a long and splendid 
record of achievement. Both from empirical and scientiiio 
points of view, the educational aptitudes of women in China 
are self-evident. Is it just and humane, then, to leave 
women’s education undeveloped and neglected? 

I^t us now summarize the Chinese schooi« of differciit 
grades as followL^ : 

Elementary Education . — In order io develop popular 
education in our couiitr3’, we must havj more elementary 
schools and encourage girls to attend schools. The most 
reeent statistics show the meager percentage of G.33o; girl 
students in lower priniary schools and 0.04% in higher 
primary schools as compared with the total number of 
elementary studentis. Wo expose the statistic'S as the basis 
of adequate reforms. In order to attain our educational aim, 
we must first have educational taxation, and p?x>vid(‘ for free 
education in all parts of China. Compulsory education is 
indispensable in securing full school attendance of all sel>ool 
age children, girls as well as boys. 

Secondary Education . — In the cultivation of better and 
fuller citizenship, in forming higher national and international 
ideals, in producing finer and more efficient workers in all 
fields, in training good home builders, who will make Chinese 
homes a source of incalculo.ble influence in shaping the future 
of the community and of the nation, secondary ediicalion is 
the best medium. The secondary schools for Chinese girls 
now are far from being adequate to supply the drmiands. 

A number of boys’ middle schools arc roedueational 
now. In fact, this is only a spontaneous response to the 
demand for a wider field of girls’ secondary cduc-ation, in 
view of the small number of girls’ middle schools. But the 
middle school girls have their specific needs in courses of study , 
and their psychological and physiological development is 
also different. In the coeducational middle schools, the 
great majority of principals and teachers are men, the cur- 
riculum is planned for boys, and even the school equipments 
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are for boys. When these are a few women teachers, 
they have little authority. With the great inequality of the 
nu!uber of boy and girl students, the girls have a very 
strained school life, and can never take full advantage of the 
educational opportunities provided for by the school. How 
can these young girls, who are quick in response, keen in 
ol^servation, good in character, rich in sociability, alert and 
active, earnest and sincere, have the fullest development 
under such conditions ! No matter how many coeducational 
middle schools there might be, we still want to have many 
more good girls’ middle schools. 

The question naturally rises : Since there ai'e so few 
girls’ middle schools, how can the girls enter colleges and 
universities? It is true they have little opportunities, but 
their eagerness to further their education is a great asset. 
They make up their English in mission schools, get a tutor 
to coach them mathematics, burn midnight oil to 2 uake up 
their defieiences, and they are soon able to get into college 
without going through the regular academic procedure. This, 
however, should only be a temporary phenomenon in a 
transitional period. The pressing need for jnore girls* 
sceoiidary schools is unquestionable. 

Nonmd Education for Wo7ueii . — In an educational 
system, both normal and elementary education occupy a 
place most strategic, and in both normal and elementary 
ediu‘ation, women play a part of paramount im- 
portance. 

It is universally recognized that women are more fit lo 
be teachers, especially to younger students, than men. There 
are in China approximately seventy million vsehool age 
children. According to the most recent statistics there are 
only 6,390,854 students* in elementary schools. Millio? 2 s of 


•Missionary and elementaiy vocational school students iK»t 
counted. 
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children are in urgent need of elementary school education 
with professionally trained teachers, who, in an ideal way, 
should consist of women well educated from normal 
schools. 

In middle schools there is also a great demand for 
women teachers. Only more women’s nonual colleges and 
colleges with sufficient courses of education can upply such 
demands. 

From the social point of view, all social directors 
in schools should be w'omcii. It is the belief of many 
educators that boys and girls i.i their school day*'^ should 
have more T)roper rciatiojiships wdiich will lay the foundation 
for fruitful codp^'rations in their future work. China is in a 
period of reconstriKdion. Some new^ social theories winch 
may be difficu/t for sonio Western countries to put into 
practice, may easi]\ become realities in Chiiua. There is a 
great future for Chinese w'omen. Phthcr as a teiicber or as a 
mother, she will be an educator to the citizens of a new 
nation. 

Vocatiourd Educaiioyi for Woyiirn . — The present fcndi'iicy 
of China indicates that the scope of vocational and 
professional w^ork ])artieipated by }>oth men and w'onien w ill 
}>e much larger than before. At pnssent scliools of vocational 
training for men arc more miinerous than tliose for women. 
Xot infrequently wdien women w ant to share tlu; op])ortunity, 
they can neither satisfy their special needs jior W'ork joyously 
along their ovai lino of interests. 

Dr. L. S. Hollingw'orth in “ Vocational Psychologj^ 
sa3^s, “ So far as is at present known, women arc as competent 
intellectually as men are, to undertake any and all human 
vocations.” If we abandon some of our traditional i(h‘as, 
and respect human energy and intellectual talents, we 
cannot but admit that women should have their proper place 
in a vocational system of education. 

Xot only should women’s vocational schools be more 
numerous, and all men’s opportunities for vocational training 
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opened to women, but also both junior and senior middle schools 
and colleges, together with universities, should have “ Voca- 
tional Guidance.” Liberal and vocational courses of study 
ought to go hand in hand, — liberal education to enable individ- 
uals to respond to the numerous calls in a dynamic society, 
and vocational education to develop their special capacities 
to attain economic freedom and social fitness. Too early a 
specialization makes one’s life ‘‘ cut and dried,” while too 
general a Imowledge makes one impractical. When liberal 
and vocational training go side by side, each helps the other. 

It is a general conception that as a rule women are passive. 
In the twentieth century, we have discovered the fallacy of 
this misleading conception. The most essential principle of 
vocational guidance of women should be the respect of per- 
sonality and individuality. It is Kant’s philosophy that a person 
should never treat others as a means to an end, but respect 
them as an end in themselves. It is a modern psycholo- 
gist’s belief that the innate individual power is immensely 
greater than it appears. The selection of vocation should 
always be based upon one’s own motive and interest, and 
according to one’s own talent. When one is going to a 
** blind alley ” in one’s vocational training, it is the duty 
of “Vocational Guidance” to help one out. In this 
way, efficiency will be secured, and results will be more 
fruitful. 

One of the imj ortant professions, besides teaching, is 
working in the fields of social service. In China, industrialism 
is already dawning, and such problems as child labor, 
women’s employment, long hours, low wages, and poor work- 
ing conditions should be analyzed, and if possible, solved. 
In the community, the improvement of housing, diet, and 
public health in general should engage the most serious 
attention of social workers* Without doubt there are a great 
many girls whose interests and talents qualify them to be 
professional socrial workers ; and to meet such needs high 
schools, colleges, universities, and particularly vocational 
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schools should offer courses in theoretical and applied 
sociology, and technique of social service. 

College Educaiion for Women . — Although there are a 
number of coeducational colleges and universities, China has 
not yet had a women’s college of her own. The girls of con- 
servative families are often deprived of the opportunity of 
going to coeducational colleges, no matter how talented tlu'y 
are. Our foreign friends hrve kintlly pianned for the higher 
education of women, and there three mission colleges for 
women and a few (*oeducational mission colleg(‘S. But sonu‘ 
families, due to their religious views, are not willing to send 
their girls to those institutions. 

The Committee for Women’s Education in the National 
Association for the Advancement of Educatirm has alreadv 
proposed a definite plan of establishing a National University 
for Women to the Trustees and tlie special Committee on 
School Fund of the same AsSsociation, and the plan has been 
endorsed. Jt is hoped that in the near future our National 
University for Women will be an intellectual center in the 
East. 

With a college education, a woman will be able to liave 
not merely a vocation but a profession, and she will be able 
to shoulder more weighty responsibilities. With liberal 
education and professional training, she will be more qualified 
to respond to the many calls in her community ar»d nation. 
In building up China’s new social structure, her contribution 
in the world of thought and deed will be invaluable. 

^ Woman Sindents Sivdymg Abroad —"To secure the 
exchange of Oriental and Occidental ideals, to obtain the best 
result in economic intercour.se, and to promote friendship in 
the family of nations, education is the most effective medium. 
Both Great Britain and France have many a time mentioned 
the proposition of using China’s indemnity funds for the 
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education of Chinese students. Let us hope such a project 
will become a reality in the near future. Let us hope 
Chinese girls will have an equal opportunity in sharing the 
blessings of this scholarship. 

In conclusion, the scope of women’s education in China 
must be widened to meet the growing needs of her social 
reforms. In the past Chinese women had been neither 
systefuatically nor universally educated, and a girl’s educa- 
tion was considered rather as a luxury than a necessity. 
To-day, with the advent of the Chinese Republic, women's 
(Mlucaiion can hardly be ignored any further. A democracy, 
as Professor Dewey says, is not merely a form of government, 
but primarily “a mode of associated living, conjoint com- 
municated ex[)erience,” therefore no woman can be suffered to 
remain ignorant without profoundly affecting the experience 
and lives of the four hundred millions. Unless all women are 
able to read, cliildren’s opportunity to read would be greatly 
handicapped, and illiteracy, difficult to eliminate. The last 
f(‘w decades hav^e merely marked the beginning of w^omen’s 
new education in China. We gladly testify to the fact that in 
this period, through Cliina’s own initiative, and through the 
disinterested coiiperation of her missionary friends, consider- 
able iwogress has been made in an enterprise which, if 
mentioned half a century ago, would be looked upon with 
distrust and skepticism. And we confidently assert that 
women's education determines the future of China ^ 
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HIGHER EJIUCATJON IN CHINA 


1. Historical Survfa 

Modern higher education made its appearo^)ce in China 
in the middle of tlie nincteentli century. Exigencies arising 
from foreign intercourse and the need of experts with 
professional and technical training car]}^ coinpc^Iled tlu' 
Government to spasmodic efforts ni estabiishiiig school' and 
colleges chiefly along linguistic and technical lines. In 
1802, tlie Foreign Office founded a school for tlie study of 
iiK^dern languages, known as Tung Wen Kuan, plac(‘d niuh'r 
the c harge first of Sii' Robvcrt Hart and then of Dr. W. A. V. 
Martin. In 1807, a training c-cJiter for meebanieal engiiu'eis 
was created in conjunction with the Kiangnan Arsenal; at 
the same tiiiie naval schools were e.st ablishetl in Foochow; a 
telegraph college (;ame into existence at Tientsin in bS7b ; in 
1390 the first Imperial Naval College aj)peare(l at Nanking; 
at Wuchang in 1892 a mining and enghietaing college.' was 
fi'unded; and an army medical college was ('stabli.sh(*d in 
Tientsin a year later. 

As early as 1887, the great viceroy Li Hung-chang 
formulated a plan for a university at Tientsin, now called 
the Peiyang University; with Dr. Charles 1). Ti'niu'y. an 
American missionary, at its head. The Nanyang College; 
was founded in Shanghai in 1897. Both of D]ese institutions, 
although their character has been changed considerably' .dnee 
their first establishment, have nevertheless weathered all 
political storms that have been raging over China during the 
last twenty years. The founding of Shansi University has a 
singular history. During the unfortunate Boxer outbreak in 
1900, a number of Christian missionaries were killed in 
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Shansi. When the trouble was over, indemnities were 
demanded by the Powers for properties destroyed and lives 
killed. But certain missionary bodies refused absolutely to 
take any compensation. Animated by a spirit of pious 
devotion and sacrifice, they were not willing that the blood 
of martyrs should be paid for in money. At this juncture. 
Dr. Timothy Richard came to the Government with the 
suggestion that the fund should be turned to the purpose of 
founding a university in Shansi. The plan appealed to all 
parties concerned and was soon realized. 

In 1920, a national system of modern education was 
first seriously taken in hand when Chang Pai Hsi was 
appointed to draw up a scheme of public education com- 
jirising all grades of schools from the kindergarten to the 
university. This scheme was subsequently revised and 
adopted in 1903. It provides that there be a kindergarten 
for children below the age of seven, a lower primary school 
of five years for every village, a higher primary school of four 
years for every town, and a middle school of five years for 
every prefect. The higher education consists of the college, 
the university, and the school of research. For professional 
training, there arc the higher normal schools and the various 
kinds of higher technical schools. (1) The college is to be 
established in the capital city of every province. It offers a 
three- year course as a preparation for the university and 
corresponds somewhat to the last years of a German 
gymnasium, or a French lycee and an American junior 
college. (2) The^ University is to be established at the 
National capital and in the provinces. A university is to 
have th© following faculties: 1. Chinese classics; 2. law^; 3. 
literature; 4. medicine; 5. science ; 6. agriculture ; 7. engineer- 
ing ; and 8. commerce. All courses cover three years, except 
those in law and medicine, which require four years. 
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(3) The school of research is for postgraduate studies and 
covers a period of five years, two of which must be passed in 
residence^ (4) The higher normal school is to train teachers 
and administrative officers for middle schools and normal 
schools of secondary grade. There is to b* one at least 
ill each province. Its curriculum consists oi a general course 
of one year to be taken by all students and lour special 
courses of three years each. These four groups of studies 
are as follows: 1. Chinese licJerature and modern languages; 

history and geography; 3. ti^athematics, pliysics, and 
chemistry; and 4. bioiogy and physiology. (5) The higher 
technical schools are of three types, viz., agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and commercial. They take in middle school 
graduates and offer a one-ycar preparatory course and a 
three-year full course. 

The system outlined above in all its crudeness represents 
a new departure of historic interest. It marked an admi- 
rable beginning which testified to the earnestness of the 
authorities. During the interval between its inception and 
the Revolution in 1911, every effort was made to carry out 
the scheme laid down. Thus the last educational statistics 
published by the government under tlie imperial regime show 
that there were in 1909 three universities with a total 
enrollment of 749 students, twenty-five colleges with a total 
enrollment of 4,525 students, nine higher normal schools with 
a total enrollment of 1,580 students, and thirteen higher 
technical schools with a total enrollment of 1,690 students. 

Education received a powerful impulse with the es- 
tablishment of the Republic, which brought the control of the 
government into the hands of the Chinese people. To suit 
the new national aspirations and needs, reorganization of 
the school system had to bo effected and readjustments in 
aims and methods to be made. In 1912, an Educational 
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Conference was called in Peking by the Minister of Education. 
Educators and experts with competent knowledge and 
experience were invited to the Conference to help the 
Government to adopt a sound educational policy. As a 
result, a new school system was introduced. This was in 
force till 1922; and, as the recently adopted program will 
take some time to work itself out in practice, this system is, 
for a large part, still in force toMay. 

The 1912 system provides for a four-year lower primary 
school, a three-year higher primary school, and a four-year 
middle school. For higher education, there is the university, 
the professional school, or the higher normal school. (1) The 
University covers three years for the preparatory department 
and three, years for the university proper. No definite^ 
period of time is set for the school of postgraduate studies. 
The preparatory department offers three groups of studies : 
the first is for those who wish to enter the faculties of arts, 
law, and commerce; tlie second for those who wish to 
enter the faculties of science, engineering, agriculture, and 
pharmacy; and the third for those who wish to enter 
the faculty of medicine. The three alternative courses 
are as follows : 

Group 1 

1. Foreign Languages 

2. Literature 

Group 2 

1. Foreign Languages 

2. Literature 

Drawing 


3. History 5. Psychology 

4. Logic 6. Law 


4, Physics 

5. Chemistry 


7. Mineralogy 

8. Mechanical 


3. Mathematics 


6. Geology 
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Grou'p 3 

1 . Foreign Languages 4. Mathematics 7. Zoolog \- 

2* Literature 5, Physics 8. Lotaiiy 

3. Latin 6. Chemistry 

The courses for the different faculties o. the imi\ (usity 
are as follows : 


1, Arts 


1. Chinese and Western ihiilosophy 

2. Literature 


a. Chinese German 


b Sanskrit /. Russian 

c English g, Italian 

d, French h, Philoso]>by 

3. History 

a. Chinese and Oriental 

b. Western 

4, Geography 


Science 


1. Mathematics 

2. Astronomy 

3. Theoretical Physics 

4. Experimental Physics 


o. Zoology 
0. Botany 

7, Geology 

8. Mineralogy 


3. Law 

1. Law 2. Government 3. Political Economy 


i. Commerce 

1. Banking 4. Consular System 

2. Insurance 5. Customs Revenue 

3. Foreign Commerce 6. Intemational Law 
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5. Medicine 

1. Medicine 2. Pharmacology 

6*. AgricMlture 

1. Agriculture 3. Forestry 

2. Agricultural Chemistry 4. Veterinary Science 

7. Engineering 

1 . Civil Engineering 7 . Architecture 

2. Mechanical Engineering 8, Industrial Chemistry 

3. Shipbuilding Mechanics 9. Explosives 

4. Naval Architecture 10. Mining Engineering 

5. Military Mechanics 11. Metallurgy 

6. Electrical Engineering 

(2) The professional schools admit middle school grad- 
uates for professional training. Their work covers a period 
of four years, including one year for preparatory work. 
These schools are classified as follows: 1. Law; 2. Medicine; 

3. Pharmacy; 4. Agriculture; 5. Commerce; 6. Mercantile 
Marine; 7. Art; 8. Music; 9. Engineering; 10. Foreign 
Languages. (3) The higher normal school offers a four-year 
course, including one year for preparatory work. They 
usually have four departments, viz., 1. Chinese literature, his- 
tory and geography; 2. Mathematics, physics, and chemistry ; 
3. English ; and 4. Zoology, botany, and mineralogy. 

In practice the system has undergone many modifications 
in the last ten years. To mention a few: (1) In 1917, the 
university preparatory course was shortened to two years 
and later to one year and the university course proper was 
made to cover four years. (2) It was found that nothing 
short of superhuman resources could have enabled a univer- 
sity to establish all the seven faculties within a short time. 
The revised ordinance of 1917, therefore, rendered the name 
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university ” applicable to an institution of higher learning 
which had two or more faculties and the term “college ” to 
one having only one faculty. (3) Then, gradually, promotion 
and graduation by units of credit has taken the place of 
that by years ; and the elective system taken the place of 
the rigid prescription of courses. 

2. Present Situation 

1 . U niversities , — Meifction has been made of the Peiyang 
University and Shansi University. In connection with the 
1903 educational system, we have referred to the university 
to be established in the national capital. The National 
Peking University, in fact, began to take root in 1898. 
Since Mr. Tsai Yuan-pei became its Chancellor, it has become 
one of the most important centers of educational iniluencc. 
During the first year of the Kepublic, the Govcriiimmt 
planned to found three other universities, one in Nanking, 
one in Wuchang, and one in Canton. But the condition of 
national and provincial finances did not permit tiieir im- 
mediate realization. A Southwestern University to be 
founded in Canton was proposed in 1919 but was soon 
dropped on account of political upheavals. In 1920, an 
ambitious scheme was launched to establish a National 
Southeastern University upon the old foundation of Nanking 
Higher Normal School. Thanks to the coojierative effort of 
such educators as Drs. Y. P. Huang, Monlin Chiang, Tsai 
Yuan-pei, and others, and the timely support ol the Gov(*rn* 
ment, the scheme was carried through succ€3.sfully. The 
University was formally opened in 1921 with four colleges; 
viz., arts and science, education, agriculture, ^ind engineering 
in Nanking, and a college of commerce in Shanghai. 

The work done by the privately endowed institutions 
should not be overlooked. Both the Nankai College, which 
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k under the capable administration of Dr. Chang Po-Iing, and 
the Amoy University, solely endowed by 'Mr. Chen Chia- 
Keng, a public-spirited Chinese merchant in Singapore, have 
laid very good foundation for future growth. The in- 
stitutions that ha\ e obtained government recognition include 
the followiDg: Nankai College, Tientsin; Amoy University, 
Amoy; Fuh-Tan University, Shanghai; Utopia University, 
Shanghai; Chung Hua University, Wuchang; Chung Kuo 
University, Peking; Chao Yang University, Peking; and 
Tung Chi University. 

Several new universities are in the process of being 
organized. The Tung Luh University in Yunnan has already 
part of its buildings completed and work in its preparatory 
department begun. The Chekiang province is taking 
vigorous steps to organize the Hangchow University. Other 
provinces, such as Kwangtung, Szechwan, Anhwei, Hupeh, 
Honan, and Manchuria, all have their contemplated schemes 
for a seat of higher learning in their respective provinces. 

2. Professional Schools. — There are six professional 
schools under the control of the Ministry of Education ; 
namely, the Law School, the School of Engineering, the 
Medical School, the School of Agriculture, the Arts School, 
all in Peking, and the School of Commerce in Wuchang. 
Two of the engineering schools, the Nanyang College and 
Tangshan College, to which we shall have occasion to 
refer again, are, however, supported by the Ministry of 
Communications. 

3. Higher Nonnav Schools , — Under the 1903 educational 
system, the higher normal schools were to be established 
by the provinces. Since 1912 they have been under the 
direct control of the Ministry of Education and they are 
SIX in number; viz., Peking Higher Normal School, Wuchang 
Higlier Normal School, Shenyang Higher Normal School, 
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Nanking Highei^ Normal School, Kwangtung Higher Normal 
School, -Chengtu Higher Normal School. 

4. Other hisiituiionis of College Grade. — (1) The Tsing 
Hua College in Peking occupies a unique position. Its crea- 
tion is due to the remission of about one he If of the Boxer 
Indemnity by the United States. On July 11, 1908, Mr. 
W. W. Bockhill, United States Minister to China, communi- 
cated to our Government that a bill had been passed by the 
Congress of the United States authorizing the President to do 
with the Indemnity Fund as ho deemed most fit. Mr. 
Poosevcit, then President of the Unit<'d Stales, linally decided 
that the unpaid amount of tiie Indemnity should be returned 
to China unconditionally beginning with the first of January, 
1909. This act of generosity and good-will was liighly 
appreciated by our Government and people. Availing itself 
of the auspicious occasion to further cement the fikaidly 
relations between the two nations, the Government resolved 
to employ the returned fund — some eleven million dollars 
gold — to send students to be educated in America. A special 
training school was to be established in Peking for the 
])urpose of preparing students for admission into American 
colleges and universities. Thus it was that Tsing Hua College 
was formally opened in 1911 with the standard of au Ameri- 
can high school. In recent years, for educational as well as 
economic reasons, a scheme has been afoot to raise the 
standard of the school to a full college, enabling its graduates 
to enter American universities for postgraduate work di- 
rectly. (2) Two other schools merit special mention again. 
The 3 " are the Nanyang College and the Tangshan CbJJege, 
both doing satisfactory work in Engineering and under the 
Ministry of Communications. The Nanyang College, as we 
have already noted, is one of the earliest centers of higher 
learning in the country. An attempt v;as made by the 
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Ministry in 1920 to .coordinate the work of the two schools 
and to establish a headquarters in Peking to be known as 
the Chiao-Tung University. The plan, however, proved im- 
practicable. The so-called Chiao-Tung University now in 
Peking is a school separate from the other two and giving 
only courses in railway and telegraph administration. 

1 5. Higher Education for Tf omen. — The higher education 

for women was sadly neglected in the 1903 school system. 
The highest grade of schools then provided for girls were the 
middle and normal schools. In 1920, the Peking Girls' 
Normal School was raised to a higher standing and became a 
Peking Girls’ Higher Normal School with departments in 
Chinese language and literature ; foreign languages ; mathe- 
matics, physics, and chemistry; biology; and home eco- 
nomics. At the same time, Teachers Colleges in Peking, 
Nanking, and Canton began to admit women students. Both 
National Peking University and National Southeastern 
University are now coeducational institutions. To the 
missionary educators is due the credit of having started some 
pioneering work in girls’ higher education. The Peking 
Union Women’s College, now a department of the Yenching 
University, Ginling College in Nanking and the Women’s 
College of South China in Foochow are notable instances. St. 
Mary’s Hall and the McTyeire High School in Shanghai, 
have also been doing creditable work. 

0. Recent Changes in Educational System. — For some 
year's, the feeling has been prevalent that the school system, 
as it exists, is in need of reshaping and reorganization in 
order to answer the demands of a new social order and to 
keep abrt^ast with the educational tendencies of the world. 
At the session of the annual conference of the Provincial 
Education Associations held in Canton in 1921, a tentative 
new school system was brought up and passed. After 
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thorough study and examination, the system was finally 
adopted by the Government in 1922. According to this 
system, the primary school covers six years, which may be 
divided into two sections, four years and two years, and 
schools giving instruction only in the first fou* years may be 
established. After the fourth year, special courses for 
vocational preparation may be added. Compulsory educa- 
tion is fixed at four years for the present, but this period 
should be prolonged where possible. The middle school 
course will be six years instead cf four as it used to be. The 
six-year period is divided between three years of general 
work and three years for vocational or college preparation to 
be called the junior and senior middle schools respectively. 
Thus the whole scheme corresponds somewhat to the Ameri- 
can 6-3-3 plan. The senior middle school is to give more 
specialized training, fitting the students for further work in 
such subjects as engineering, law, medicine in higher schools, 
or for taking up some definite line of work outside. This 
makes it possible for those who plan to go on to a higher 
education to do so, and, at the same time, gives specific 
vocational training for those who are to leave school after 
the middle school period. It is rapidly being adopted in 
America and the European countries, so, in making this 
change, China is failing in line wdth the progressive countries 
of the West. The elective system is to be introduced in the 
senior middle school course. Thus the plan will permit 
flexibility and adaptation to the needs of local conditions. 

Now let us turn to higher education under the new 
school system. We have indicated that since 1917 the 
university has been giving a two-year or one-year preparatory 
course and a four-year university course proper. With the 
coming into existence of the .senior middle school in the new 
system, the preparatory course for the university is 
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automatically discarded. The university may consist of one 
or more faculties ; if only one faculty, say the faculty of law, 
is maintained, it will be called a college — in this instance, a 
college of law. The university or college covers a period 
which varies from four to six years ; medical and law colleges 
require five yeais and teachers college four. The professional 
schools and higher normal schools conducted under the old 
system are to raise their standard to a college so that they 
may take in senior middle school graduates. 

The immediate effect of this change is the raising of 
several professional schools and higher normal schools to the 
standard of college. The Peking Higher Normal School has 
become the Pcjking Teachers Colk^ge, while the Nanking 
Higher Normal School is being merged into the Southeastern 
University. The Kwangtung Higher Normal School is 
proposing to amalgamate itself with the School of Agricul 
tiirC; and the School of Law' in C.^anton to become a Kwang- 
tung University. The Shenyang Higher Normal School has 
also taken steps to convert itself into the Northeastern 
University. The Peking School of Agriculture has been 
reorganized and made the College of Agriculture and both the 
School of Law and the School of Engineering are planning to 
becc^e full colleges in the fall of 1923. 

7. Advanced Studies and Research, — Lest the above- 
mentioned phenomenal changes should convey an impression 
of b^nng merely structures on a sandy basis, considering the 
brief space of time in which modern education has been 
developed and the limitations in finances and trained men 
available, let it be emphasized that China has her own wealth 
of learning and culture and that whatever lack in modern 
technique and scientific knowledge is being gradually supplied 
by a steady stream of scholars and specialists trained in 
Western countries and returning year by year* Beginnings 
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have been made in origiiia* scientific researches, at the Peking 
National University, the Southeastern University, and other 
institutions. The Geological Survey, under the direction of 
such experts as Drs. W. K. Ting and W. H. Weng, and the 
Biological Institute in Nanking, founded iu 1922 by the 
Science Society of China, are other striking examples. In 
literature and philosophy there have also been some original 
productions. This does not mean of course that we are not 
conscious of the need of inspiration and help of the great 
teachers of the West. On the contrary, this need has been 
increasingly felt and effectively met by the coming of Pro- 
fessor John Dewey in 1919-1920, of Mr. Bertrand Bussel in 
1920-1921, and of Professor Hans Driesch in the present 
year. They have given pulilic lectures in various parts of 
China and offered short courses in Southeastern University 
and Peking University. Their lectures have been eagerly 
listened to, translated, and published ; and will create a 
permanent and far-reaching influence. 

In the recent educational movement. Dr. Paul Monroe’s 
visit in 1921-1922 has been a vital factor. As happy 
instances of intellectual cooperation we may point to the fact 
that this year Dr. Wm. A. McCall of Columbia University is 
w^orking with a group of professors of Peking University, 
Southeastern University, and Peking Teachers College on 
Chinese educational tests and measurements. 

^8. College Life and Student Activities. — With the 

growth of the spirit of democracy, school discipline has be- 
come largely a matter of control through the medium of social 
environment. It will do the Chinese schools an injustice to 
think that they still govern their students with set regulations 
and require of them enforced conformity to rule. Instead, 
the movement for student self-government has long been 
widespread. In many of the primary schools, are now found 
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‘‘school cities/’ or “student committees.” In the higher 
schools and colleges, students usually organize themselves 
into “Self-Government Associations” with legislative and 
executive sections. Youth and inexperience are responsible 
for many blunders but there devices have instilled into the 
minds of the rising generation proper civic interests and 
ideals and genuine desire for social service and have developed 
much initiative, organizing ability, and intelligent leadership 
and followership. The influence, on the whole, has been 
very salutary. 

In regard to physical education, China has almost 
achieved the impossible. It is proverbial that physical 
exercise is abhorrent to the scholar of ancient regime. But 
to-day athletics are a regular feature in every school in 
China. Annual meetings and contests are held within each 
«3chool, within each district, and within each section of the 
country. Outdoor games have also taken a great hold upon 
Chinese youths and are even more popular than athletics. 
Every kind of outdoor game is played and played with a 
skill comparable to Western standards. A special aptitude 
for association football and tennis has been shown ; and it 
is but a poor school that cannot produce its teams and 
glorious trophies. Considering the fact that these games are 
of foreign origin, absolutely unknown before and only recently 
introduced, the great amount of progress made justifies the 
belief that the Chinese are among the most adaptable of 
races and possess latent qualities which are yet destined to 
surprise the world. 

The so-called Student Movement began in 1919 when the 
Vcfsailles Conference decided to turn over the right of 
Kiaochow to Japan. The whole nation was then aroused. 
Students everywhere made public demonstrations and joined 
with the chambers of commerce in demanding that the people 
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cease all social and economic intercourse with the Japanese 
until the latter change their course. A boycott of Japanese 
goods was enforced. This outbreak of an inflamed public 
feeling eventually prev^ented the government and its dip- 
lomatic officials from signing the Peace Treaty. 

The movement did not stop with the waning of enthusiasm 
when the crisis was past. A universal feeling operated that 
the sanest way to maintain the national existence against 
external aggression was to build up China from within, by 
spreading a democratic educatioii, raising the standard of 
living, improving industries, and relieving poverty. The 
sequel of the movement cannot be better told than by 
quoting at some length what Professor Dewey, a keen and 
sympathetic observer of the scene, wrote in 1920 : 

“ The external phase of the movement centers in the 
creation of new schools supported and taught by the 
students, schools for children and adults : popular lecturCvS 
and direct ‘Social service’ movements; cooperation with 
shops to supply technical advice and expert assistance in 
improving old processes and introducing new arts. . . 

“ What is termed the literary revolution was under way 
before the Student Revolt. It aimed at a reform of the 
language used in books, magazines, newspapers, and public 
discussion. The outsider will jump to the conclusion that 
this means an attempt to encourage a phonetic substitute for 
ideographic characters. Not at ail. There is a movement to 
supplement ideographs with phonetic signs to show their 
pronunciation, the aim being quite as much to standardize 
pronunciation as to make it easier to learn to read. But this 
movement arouses no such interest and excitement as th(3 
literary revolution. The latter is an attempt to make the 
spoken language the standard language for print. Literary 
Chinese is as far away from the vernacular as Latin is from 
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English, perhaps further. It is the speech of two thousand 
years ago, adorned and frozen. To learn it is to learn another 
language. The reformers were actuated by the practical 
impossibility of making education really universal when, in 
addition to the difficulties of mastering the ideographs 
cliildren in the elementary schools are compelled to get their 
education in terms of a foreign language. They are actuated 
even more by the belief that it was not possible to develop 
a literature which shall express the life of to-day unless 
the spoken language, the language of the people, is used. 
Apart from employing and enriching the vulgar tongue, 
it is not possible to develop general discussion of the 
issues of to-day, social, moral, economic. 

‘‘ Fortunately the new movement was advertised by its 
loving enemies. The literary classicists saw' in it the death- 
blow to the old moral classics, upon which China w^as built. 
Tiiey argued that the history of China is the history of its 
literary classics. Its unity resides in acceptance of the moral 
traditions tlu‘y embody. To neglect them is to destroy 
China. The fight merged into one between the conservatives 
and liberals in general, betw^cen the representatives of the old 
traditions and the representatives of Western ideas and demo- 
cratic institutions. Young China rallied as one man to the 
support of the literary revolution. It is stated that whereas 
two y('ars ago there were but one or tw^o tentative journals 
in the vulgar tongue, to-day there are over three hundred. 
Siiute last May the students liave started score upon score of 
journals, all in the spoken tongue and all discussing matters 
in words that can be understood by the common man. . . . 

Those who know w hat the change from a learned 
language to the vernacular meant for the transition from 
nuxlieval to modern Europe will not despise this linguistic 
.sign of social change. It is more important by far than the 
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adoption of a new constitution. Conservatism in CJiina is 
not native or natural. It is largely the product of an 
inelastic system of memoriter education. This c(lucati<)n 
has its roots in the use of a dead language as the medium of 
instruction. A national education conference held in Octt)ber 
last passed a resolution in favor of having all textbooks 
hereafter composed in the colloquial language. After this 
course has been followed for a generation, the judicious iiis- 
torian may see iu it an event of greater importance than tlu? 
downfall of the Manchu dynast 3 ^ ” * 

It can be clearly seen that the student movement is more 
than a political movement, although the national crisis gave 
it immediate impetus. “ It was,” in the words of Professor 
Dewey again, the manifestation of a new consciousness, an 
intellectual awakening in the young men and young womm 
who through their schooling liad been aroused to the necessity 
of a new order of belief, a new method of thinking.” 

3. Students in Foreign Universities 

A significant movement in Chinese higher education has 
been the sending of students to foreign countries to drink 
direct at the fountainheads of Western learning and 
inspiration. This movement began with Dr. Yung Wing in 
1868 when he took over to the United States a band of 
thirty young boys under the auspices of the Government. 
Including those sent over later, he had under his charge 
altogether some one hundred and twenty youths. They were 
recalled before they finished their college career. In the 
eighties and nineties, the movement came almost to a stand- 
still. Meanwhile, political events were moving fast m the 


*John Dewey, The Set^ud of the Student Revolt in the New 
Republic, February 2'), 1U20. 
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Orient. In 1894, Japan defeated us; in 1900, we were 
overpowered by the Allied forces ; and in 1904, Russia 
received a crushing blow at the hands of Japan. These 
telling events, showing beyond a shadow of doubt the larger 
values of the new learning over the old and the greater 
efficiency of modern organizations over the effete medieval 
system, revived the movement of seeking the New Learning 
abroad. While small numbers of students continued to go 
to Europe and America, the great majority of them repaired 
to Japan. In 1908, as has already been mentioned, the 
United States generously returned the unexpended portion of 
the Boxer Indemnity to China, and out of appreciation 
and goodwill, our Government is annually sending out a 
large number of young men to American universities or 
technical schools. Along with the Government scholars, a 
large number of private students are going to America for 
higher education every year. 

Japan used to be the favorite land for Chinese students, 
both because of the geographical position and the facilities 
in language. During recent years, national feeling has 
greatly decreased the number of Chinese students in 
Japanese universities. 

The number of Chinese students in the universities of 
England, France, Germany, and other European countries is 
small compared with the number of those in America and 
Japan. One of the obvious reasons is, of course, that many 
Chinese students going to America are on the Indemnity 
scholarship and that studying in Japan is relatively 
inexpensive, while European countries offer no such advan- 
tages. However, due to the influence of a society promoted 
by Li Shih Tseng and others and because of the report that 
the cost of going to college in Germany has become very 
low, a large number of students have gone to France 
and Germany since the Great War. 

The students who return to China upon the completion 
of their studies abroad usually find a useful and important 
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career before them. A large number of ttrm are now in the 
service of their Government and at the head of educational 
and industrial enterprises. To them as a class must be 
credited the introduction of Western ideas and methods, the 
institution of fundamental reforms, and the gradual trans- 
formation of the social and economic order of the country 
along modern lines. Botii as students of Western civilization 
and as interpreters of Chinese learning and culture to the 
West, they have a large share to contribute toward bringing 
the nations to a closer friendsliip based upon intelligent 
mutual understanding. 

4. Foreign Educational Work in China 

Any survey of modern higher education in China must 
be incomplete without giving a due account of the work 
done by the foreign missionaries. “ Educational work under 
the auspices of Protestant Christianity dates from the year 
1839, when Dr. R. S. Brown opened a school at JMacao. 
Christian schools were at first established not by professional 
educators and not for the promotion of education for educa- 
tion’s sake, but as an adjunct and aid to evangelization. 
Once established, however, the schools indicated their right 
to live not only by serving the end for which they were 
originally founded but by contributing effectively to the 
other ends which missionary wwk began to set for itself. 
As a result, they grew in number, size, and variety of specific 
character ranging from the kindergarten to the college, and 
even in a few cases undertaking postgraduate work. * 

In 1919, a conference of the presidents of missionary 
universities and colleges was held and as a result fourteen 
institutions, each having a complete college course, were 


E. D. Burton and others, ChrhtI au Education la China, p. ‘20. 
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banded together to form the Association of Christian Colleges 
and Universities in China. The members of this Association 
are as follows : In addition to the above fourteen institutions, 
the Huping College, at Yochow, Hunan, and the Women’s 
College of South China, at Foochow, have also been giving 
college coui'ses and may soon be admitted into the 
Association. There are several junior colleges ; for example, 
the Manchuria Christian College at Mukden, English Methodist 
College at Ningpo, the Oberlin Shansi Memorial School in 
Shansi, and Trinity College at Foochow. 

The Roman Catholic Church has done comparatively 
little in higher education, — a Catholic mission ‘‘college” 
being only equivalent in standard to a middle school, — 
although one who knows the scholarship of many Catholic 
missionary educators and the high quality of their literary 
and scientific productions will at once be ready to admit the 
high intellectual standards of several of their educational 
institutions. 8uch schools as the College de St. Ignace, the 
College do St. Francis Xavier, and Universite 1’ Aurore with 
its special departments in medicine, language and arts, 
theolog3^ sciences and technical subjects, have bee^i doing 
splendid work. 

Wliile open to adverse criticisms from a national point 
<ff view, some of the institutions under mission control are 
among the finest and most efficient colleges in Ciiiaa to-day. 
And, because they made an early start, tliey have had much 
infiuence and prestige. With the rapid growth of the 
National system of education, however, their position is 
clianged. The more farsceingof their educators, in fact, do 
not hesitate to voice a feeling akin to anxiety. Thus, one 
writer, after reviewing the recent j)rogresses made in Chinese 
higher education, raises the questions: “Is there any real 
future for mission colleges ? . . . Are we to be dismayed? 
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or to be unconcerned ? ” ‘‘ First of all/’ the writer continucK, 
‘‘it is very clear that we must find cause for rejoicing in 
every forward effort for independenc education. . , . If 
we relatively lose prestige it will be a result toward wliich 
we have largely helped and for which all wl o seek China’s 
good are waiting. Government institutions will have tlieir 
own difficulties, and at best all combined cannoL for a long 
time ahead begin to meet China's educational necessities. . . . 
A second conclusion, wffiich w^e ha\"e doubtless all reached, is 
the advisability of becoming as indigenous as possible, of 
putting Chinese iiito executive jjositions, giving thein t];e 
fullest she re in responsibility and privilege, securing their 
linancial svipport largely for the moral effixit, identifying 
ourselves in every possible WT*y wdth their official, educalitnial, 
and community life, reducing to the utmost the oifonse of 
our foreign origin. ... A third consideration is as to oiir 
specific task in the coming order. . . . The signs of ‘he 
times, if they have any meaning for us at all, surely call 
for comprehensive jdanning, wide horizons, a purpose which 
is more concerned with the impact of our education on tJio 
nation’s moral and spiritual life than willa the interests of 
any one institution or locality, intensive work in a narrow 
sphere. Such statements may well be taken as the repre- 
sentative opinion of thoughtful missionary educators. 

Apart from the mission colleges, two institutions dcserxa^ 
special notice. One is the Peking Union Medical C’ollegt^, 
under the auspices of the China Medical Board of Rockefeller 
Foundation. The other is the Hongkong University, a 
British colonial university, established in 1911 with faculties 
of Arts, Medicine, and Engineering. In both institutions, 
foundations have been laid for high-grade training equivalent 
to that obtainable abroad. 


* J. L. Stuart, The Outlook for Mhsionary Colhgen in tlie Educa- 
tional Review for February, 1921, published by the China Christian 
Educational Association. 
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^ 5. Some Statistics 

The following two tables will give some idea as to the 
present status of higher education in China : 


Professional Distribution of Colleges 



No, of 

No, of 

The Tear's 

Kinds of School 

Schools 

Students 

Expenditure 

University 

35 

13,098 

8,633,704 

Teachers College 

8 

3,093 

1,542,511 

Agricultural College 

7 

1,271 

336,285 

Technical College 

13 

2,026 

802,863 

Commercial College 

8 

1,890 

245,499 

Medical College 

7 

832 

625,588 

Law College 

33 

10,864 

1,008 191 

Others 

14 

1,806 

755,783 

Total 

125 

34,880 

13,950,424 


Distribution of Colleges According to 
Sources of Support 


Sources of Support 

No, of 
Schools 

National 

30 

Provincial 

48 

Private 

29 

Misidon and Foreign 

18 

Total 

125 


No, of 

The Year’s 

Students 

Expenditure 

10,535 

6,254,452 

9,801 

2,034,590 

10,524 

1,203,699 

4.020 

4,457,683 

34,880 

13,950,424 


6. Problems to Be Solved 

In an article which aims chiefly to supply information, 
there is no room for detailed discussion of problems and 
difficulties. It is sufficient to mention a few outstanding ones 
and to indicate possible lines of their solution. 
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One of the first problems which confrc^its Chinese higher 
education is that of finance. The eight institutions in Peking 
under the Ministry of Education need $220,000 for their 
monthly expenditure. Moderate as it is, its payment has 
often been in arrears. These institutions have oeen attempt- 
ing to ask the Government for an increase of $10,000 a 
month and also for setting aside a portion of the customs 
revenue for this purpose. Toward the end of last year, the 
Ministry of Education created an Educational Finance Com- 
mission consisting of leading educators and responsible 
officials of the government to make a study of the problem. 
It seems certain that, until there is a stable government and 
reliable revenues are provided for the support of schools, 
very little improvement of the situation can be hoped for. 
However, there is no cause for pessimism. Political unrest 
in China is a necessary consequence of the transition from 
one form of government to another. For the readjustments 
to take place, freedom and time have to be allowed. 

The difficulty of securing a body of trained specialists 
for the college teaching staff has also been a serious j)rol)Iem. 
It is being partially solved as students with com[)ctent knowl- 
edge and training come back from Europe and America. But 
how to afford them facilities for continued research and 
opportunities cor possible further studies is still a question 
which taxes the ingenuity and resources of an educational 
adminstrator. 

Next in importance to the question of teachers is that of 
1>ooks and media of instruction. In advanced subjects, 
English and American textbooks and books for reference 
have been extensively used and this sometimes justifies the 
adoption of English as a medium of instruction. No system 
of education, of course, can be called national unless teaching 
is done through the medium of the native language. But 
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the Chinese language is as yet inadequate in scientific 
vacabulary and idiom. Words, terms, and phrases have 
literally to be invented ; and we have to await the labors of 
native scholars and men of science before scientific subjects 
can be taught and learned entirely in the national language. 
A good beginning in this respect has been made and the 
progress recently achieved has been quite remarkable. 

The elevation of the college standard to include post- 
graduate work ; the extension of educational services to the 
community at large ; the coordination between the courses of 
the ( ollege and of the middle school ; these and many other 
vital problems are pressing the Chinese educators for solution. 
When they are solved, many of our present intellectual and 
spiritual struggles will be over and a new era of educational 
{ichievement will dawn. 
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I. Histork’al SuRVKr 

The beo'iniiing of normal schools in China can be traced 
back to as as 1897 wlam, with the establishment of the 
Nanyang College in Shanghai, a normal department was 
added to it for the training of its teachers. In 1898, the 
Peking National University was founded W’ith the establish- 
ment of a normal class, the students of which were recruited 
from those in the third year of the University who were 
(‘S];0cially talented. 

But tb(‘ actual inauguration of a normal school system 
in China did not take place until 1903 when a modern school 
system was introduced, dlio demand for modern teachers, 
however, was a big problem. Cunse({U(*ntly, the following 
methods of recruiting teachers were resortc'd to : (1) to us<^ 
the graduates c*f missionary schools in China; (2) to retain 
the old Chinese literati who had gained some modern knowl- 
edge through translated books : (3) to employ foreign 
teachers; and (4) to engage the so-called returiud students 
fiom abioad. 

A description of the central control of normal schools 
can be easily made by briefly outlining the general educational 
administration. This administration is characterized by rigid 
uniformity and absolute centralization. All sources of au- 
thority reside in the Ministr 3 ^ of Education, which is one of the 
dex>artments of the central government. The work of the 
Ministry is carried on by one gtuieral council and three 
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divisions : (1) the division of . general education ; (2) the 
division of professional or technical education ; and (3) the 
division of social education. The normal schools are under 
the control of the division of social education. • 

Every province has a department of education; every 
county (hsien) has a board of education ; every town or rural 
district has a local officer or gentry upon whose hands the 
educational affairs are, placed. But all carry on the orders 
of tl^Ministry of Education. 

Higher Normal Schools, The aim of the higher normal 
school is to prepare teachers for the primary normal schools 
and for the middle schools. 

1. Administration and Organization. According to the 
mandate of the Ministry of Education of 1903, there should 
be a higher normal school in the national capital of China 
and one in the capital of every province. The mandate of 
the Ministry of Education of 1912, however, made higher 
normal schools national institutions. The number and location 
were to be decided by the Minister. The finance of the higher 
normal schools thus comes from the national treasury. 

Every higher normal school has to establish a practice 
middle and elementary school. If desirable, there may be 
opened a half-day elementary school and an elementary con- 
tinuation school. 

It admits graduates from the primary normal school and 
from the middle school. They are exempt from tuition fees, 
together with room and board. A certain number of self- 
supporting students may be also admitted. 

Immediately upon matriculation, the student has to sign 
on for SIX years’ service after graduation. If he fails to serve, 
he will be under the obligation of paying back all the tuition 
fees. Not until the required number of years of service is 
over, can he be admitted to a university for further study. 
But rigid enforcement has never been carried out. Moreover, 
permission for studying in a university before the completion 
of the required number of years can be easily obtained. 
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2. Curricula. Before the establishment of the Republic 
of China, the curricula of the higher normal schools, according 
to the regulations of 1903, are divided into three parts : 
the common course (one yeai’); the specialized course 
(three years); and the additional course (one year). Along- 
side with this, there may be a special course and an 
elective course for training teachers of special subjects in the 
middle schools. 

The Common Course of one year offers the following 
subjects ; 


Subject 

Ethics 

Sources of Classics 
Chinese Literature 
Japanese Language 
English 
Logic 

Mathematics 
Physical Exercise 


Hours per Week 
1 
2 
3 
0 
11 
3 
6 
3 


Total 


36 


■ It is interesting to note here that for the common foun- 
dation of the higher normal school work, eleven hours are 
devoted to the study of English and even six hours to the 
study of Japanese. 

The specialized course (which is indeed the higher normal 
school proper) has four groups of study. Group A, Chinese 
Literature and Foreign Languages, has thirteen subjects for 
three years : ethics, outline of classics, (Chinese literature, 
history, education, psychology, philosopliy of Chow and Chin 
dynasties, English, German or French, logic, biology, physi- 
ology and physical exercise. Law’ and Economics are 
optional. The number of hours per week for these cours<‘s is 
thirty- six throughout the three years. 
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Group B, History and Geography, has twelve subjects : 
ethics, outline of classics, Chinese literature, education, psy- 
chology, geography, history, law, economics, English, biology, 
and physical exercise. German is an optional course. The 
total number of hours per week is thirty-six throughout the 
three years. 

Group C, Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry, has 
twelve subjects : ethics, outline of classics, Chinese literature, 
education, psychology, mathematics, chemistry, English, 
drawing, manual training, and physical exercise. German 
and biology are optional. There are thirty-six hours per 
week for all the courses throughout the three years. 

Group D, Botany, Zoology, Minerology, and Physiology, 
has fourteen subjects : ethics, outline of classics, Chinese 
literature, education, psychology, botany, zoology, physiology, 
minerology, geology, agriculture, English, drawing, and 
physical exercise. Chemistry and German are optional. 

The Additional Course, which is a one-year course, has 
ten subjects : ethics, introduction to education, educational 
system, educational administration, jesthetics, laboratory 
work in psychology, school hygiene, special jihase in educa- 
tion, child study and practice teaching. A thesis is required 
at the comidetion of the course. 

It is evident from the foregoing statements that the 
Common Course has for its aim the impartation of subject 
matter to be taught, while the Additional Course has for its 
aim the acquaintance with educational theories and practices. 

The Elective Course has only three years : one year for 
the preparatory period and two years for the Elective Course 
Proper. It admits graduates from the Brief Course of the 
primary normal school and those who liave finished the 
second year of the middle school. The subjects for the pre- 
jparatory department are as follows : ethics, Chinese, mathe- 
matics, geography, history, physics and chemistry, natural 
science, physical exercise, drawing, and English, making a 
total of thirty-six hours. The Elective Course Proper of two 
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years is also divided into four groups, as follows : (1) history 
and geography ; (2) physics and chemistry ; (3) natural 
sciences ; and (4) mathematics. The following courses are 
common to all groups : ethics, education, psychology, logic, 
English, Japanese, and physical exercise. 

The changes that were brought about aft^r the establish- 
ment of the Republic of China in 1912 in the school system 
which eventually affected the normal school cu. i icula are as 
follows. The former Common Course has been changed to 
Preparatory Department (one year) ; the Specialized Course 
has been changed to the Higher Normal Proper (three 
years); the Additional Course lias been chpnged to the 
Research Department (one or two years). The Special and 
Elective Courses are not changed and each is for two or 
three years. 

The Preparatory Department has the following courses : 
ethics, Chinese language, English, mathematics, logic, draw- 
ing, music and physical exercise. 

The Higher Normal Proper is divided into the following 
departments: (1) Chinese language; (2) English language; 
(3) history and geography ; (4) mathematics and physics ; 
(5) physics and chemistry ; (6) natural sciences. The six 
different curricula may be presented as follows 

CliineHe DejMrimeni 

Ethics Philosophy 

Psychology and Education /Esthetics 
Chinese Literature Philology 

English Physical Exercise 

History 

Chinese literature receives the greats st emphasis, twelve 
houis being devoted to it in the lirst two years and ten in 
the last year. The total number of hours per week is as 
f'^llows : twenty-seven hours for the first year ; twenty-eight 
fey the second ; and twenty-four for the last year. 
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English Department 

Ethics Philosophy 

Psychology and Education Jisthetics 
English Literature Philology 

Chinese Literature Physical Exercise 

History 

English receives the greatest attention, fourteen hours 
being devoLed to it in the first year and thirteen hours for 
the last year. Phe total number of hours per week for the 
first, second, and third year is, throughout, twenty-seven. 

History and Geography Department 

Ethics Chinese 

Psychology and Education English 

History Paleology and Anthropology 

Geography Physical Exercise 

Civics and Economies 

Eight hours a week are devoted to history in the first 
year and nine hours in the second and thiid year. Five hours 
a week are devoted to geography for the first two years and 
four hours a week for the last year. The total number of 
hours per weeh is twenty-nine for the first year ; twenty-eight 
for the second year ; and twenty -nine for the last year. 

Mathematics and Physics Department 

Ethics Astronomy 

Psychology and Education English 
Mathematics Drawing and Manual 

Training 

Physics Physical Exercise 

Chemistry 

Six hours per w^eek are devoted to mathematics through- 
out the course. Twenty-seven hours per week are devoted 
to all subjects for the first year and twenty-four for the 
second and last year. 
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Physk^ atid Chemistry De^^^wt^nent 

Ethics ^ stronomy 

Psychology and Education English 

Physics Drawing and Manual 

Training 

Chemistry Physical Exercise 

Mathematics 

Four hours a week are devoted to physics for the first 
and second year and five hours for the last year. Four 
hours a week are devoted to chemistry throughout the course. 
To all subjects, twenty-six hours a week are devoted for the 
first year, twenty- three for the second and the third year. 


Natural Sciences Department 


Ethics 

Psychology and Education 

Botany 

Zoology 

Physiology and Hygiene 
Minerology and Geology 


Agriculture 

Chemistry 

English 

Drawling 

Physical Exercise 


Four hours a week are devoted to botany throughout 
the course and two hours to zoology for tlie first year and 
four hodrs for the second and third year. To all subjects, 
twenty-four horn’s a week are devoted for the first year, 
tw’enty-five for the second, and tw'enty-thrt'e for the last year. 

From the foregoing array of programs of si udy, it will 
be noticed that ethics, psychology, education, English, and 
physical exercise are common to all departments. 

In actual practice, however, it is not necessary for one 
higher normal school to have all these departments. For 
instance, according to the statistical report by the Ministry 
of Education betwetm 1910-17, we have the following 
varieties. Tlie Higlw'r Normal School in Peking and in 
Kw angtung both have the six departments ; that in Szechwan 
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has three departments only : Chinese, English, and 
Mathematics and Physics ; that in Wuchang has four depart- 
ments: English, History and Geography, Mathematics and 
Physics, and Natural Sciences; that in Chihli has three 
departments : Physics and Chemistry, Chinese, and English ; 
that in Nanking has two departments: Chinese and Physics 
and Chemistry. 

The Special Course according to the 1912 regulations 
also varies with different higher normal schools, both in point 
of number and kinds. According to the 1916-17 statistical 
reports by the Ministry of Education, the Higher Normal 
School in Peking has four departments in the Special Course : 
Education, Chinese, Manual Training and Drawing, and 
Physical Training ; that in Nanking has three : Chinese, 
Physical Training and Industrial Arts ; that in Szechwan has 
one, composed of Manual Training, Drawing, Music, and 
Physical Training ; that in Chihli has two : Manual Training, 
Dra^^ig, and Music and Physical Training. 

y^Normal Schools. The name “ primary normal school’’ 
^as used only before 1912. Since that time, “ normal 
school ” has been used to designate the school for preparing 
elementary school teachers. 

1. Ad7ninistmiio7i and Organizaticm. A normal school 
can bo established by 

(1) the province. The highest official of that province 
has to report to the Ministry of Education for its approval ; 

(2) a county or a combination of several counties with 
the approval of the Minister of Education ; 

(8) any private citizen or citizens under the same condi- 
tions as above. In this case, however, the word private ” 
should be prefixed to the name of the school. 

The finance of the normal school comes from the 
province, the district, or the individual citizen, as the case 
may be. 

The candidate must possess a sound physique and good 
conduct as a prerequisite. He must bo over fourteen years 
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of age and a graduate of the higher priir^ary school, or must 
prove equal ability of the graduate of the higher primary 
school. Then with the recommendation of the highest civil 
official of his (*ounty and with the guarantee of a trnstw^orthy 
person, he can present himself to the normal for examination. 
After he has entered the normal p^’eparatorv course, he has 
to spend four probation months. If he is f und fit after 
these four months, he w'ill then be taken in as a regular 
student. If the student, after a period of fiv(‘ years, can 
pass che graduation examination successfully, he will then 
be given a diploma which will entitle him to the teaching 
profession. The time for the after- graduation service is 
as follows? : 

(1) Entire scholarship student . . 7 years 

(2) Half-paid student .... 5 years 

(3) Private student 3 years 

He must teach in his own province ; but with the consent 
of the Commissioner of Education of the province he can 
serve outside of his own province or in the Chinese colonies 
ceerseas. 

2. Curricula: According to the regulations of 1903, 
the normal school has the following different varieties: 

(1) Complete normal school course (five years). 

(2) Brief normal school course (one year) . This is to 
be established in the provincial capital only. 

(3) Normal institute (ten months). This is to be 
established in chows and hsiens. Any old scholar with good 
Chinese and sound health and between the ages of thirty and 
fifty can be admitted. 

(4) Preparatory department (one year). This is for 
those who w ish to enter the normal school but whose prepara- 
tion is not sufficient, 

(5) Institute of elementary school teachers. This is for 
those wffio have graduated from the normal institute but who 
want to enter normal schools later 
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(6) Auditor class. This is to help all those old scholars 
who wish to get acquainted with educational theories. They 
can attend the classes freely, but they receive no rewards or 
diplomas. 

According to the regulation of 1903 the complete normal 
school course is of five years and has the following program 
of studies ; 


Table I 


Svhjeci 


Ethics 

Education .... 
Classics ..... 
Chinese Literature 

History 

Geography .... 
Mathematics . . . 

Physics and Chemistry 
Natural Sciences . . 

Handwriting . . . 

Drawing 

Physical Exercise . . 


Total 



T 




36 i3 6 


Co 


1 

8 

9 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 


36 



1 

14 

9 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 


36 






o 


1 

15 

9 

2 

1 

1 

3 


36 


The brief normal course is only one year and has the 
following subjects : ethics (2 hours per week), education (12), 
Chinese literature (2), history (3), geography (2), mathematics 
(6), natural science (3), drawing (2), and physical exercise 
(4) , making a total of thirty-six hours. 
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The reorganization of the educatioiml system in 1912 
changed the five-year course into one year of preparatory 
department and four years of the normal school proper. 
These are called Part I. Besides, there is a one-year course, 
which is called Part II. The courses of stiidy of Part I are 
shown in Table II. 


Table II 


^ 1 



' 1 

•S 1 


/ 

/ 



.. 



Ethics 

.) 

1 

Classics 

o 

2 

Education 



Ciiinese 

10 

5 

Handwriting 

2 

2 

Foreign Language .... 

3 

3 

History 


3 

Geography 


2 

Mathematics 

0 

4 

Natural Sciences .... 


3 

Physics and Chemistry . . 



Political Science and 



Economics j 



Drawing and Manual j 



Training 

2 ! 

3 

Agriculture | 

i 

1 


Music i 

1 2 ! 

2 

Phy sical Exercise .... 

4 1 

4 

Total 

33 

34 


Nonridl Proj^er 




« 

« 



1 







— 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

3 

1 

*> 

•> 

«> 

2 

t) 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 I 

3 

3 

3 

1 

3 

,3 

1 

4 

4 

35 

:i5 




12 


|(}> Practice 
l'< aching) 

3 


3 

3 
1 

4 

35 
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The one-year course of Part II is as follows: 
Stibject Hours per Week 


Ethics ...... 

. 1 

Classics 

. 2 

Education .... 

. 15 (8 hours’ practice teaching) 

Chinese 

2 

Mathematics . . . . 

2 

Natural Sciences, Physics 

and Chemistry 

. 3 

Drawing | 

3 

Manual Training \ 


Agriculture . . . . 

. 3 

Music 

2 

Physical Exercise . . 

. 3 

Total 

. 36 


(HM Normal Schools. The mandate of 1903 of the 
Ministry of Education did not permit the establishment of 
girls’ normal schools. In 1907, the girls’ normal schools were 
for the first time officially recqgnized and established. The 
general features of the girls’ formal schools are very much 
the same as those of the boys’ normal schools or normal 
schools both in point of adminiistration and curricula. Only 
a few salient points of difference will be indicated. In the 
matter of organization, the gijfls’ normal school has to opeji 
a kindergarten, which the normal school, so-called, does 
not have. In point of curriculum, the girls’ normal school 
has such courses as cooking, domestic science, sewing, 
embroidery, etc. 

There is only one liigher girls’ normal school in China, 
now known as the Peking Teachers College for Women. It 
has four departments: Chinese, English, mathematics and 
physics and chemistry, and music. There is one special 
course for physical training. 
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With the introduction of the coeducational system in 
China, girls of advanced standing are admitted to institutes of 
higher learning. In the College of Education of National 
Southeastern University and the Peking Teachers College, for 
instance, girl students are admitted to the department of 
education. 

The ordinary girls’ normal school of five years, which is 
made up of one-year preparatory and four years for the 
noi^aal proper, is really at present the only school where girls 
can get any secondary education, since there are so few 
middle schools for girls. Most of tlie girls' normal schools 
have, attached to it, a middle school so that those who cannot 
be admitted to the noimal school proper can enter it or those 
who have better means may prefer to enter it. But the 
danger of the present girls’ normal school is the fact that so 
many girls try to get into it, not because they exactly want 
to become teachers, but because they want to get some 
education somehow. There ought to be more middle 
schools opened for girls so that those who do come to the girls’ 
normal school will consider teaching as a profession. 

2. Statistical Study 

No study of any school system w ill be complete without 
a consideration of its statistical aspect. The educational 
statistics in China have always suffered a belated appear- 
ance. due to tlie unrest and civil disturbance of the country. 

The Ministry of Education has not been able to publish 
a continuous series of statistics, nor has it been able to 
bring the statistics up to date. The latest report is for 
the year 1916-17, so Tables 111, IV, and V are gotten up 
fiem the Statistical Report by the Ministry of Education 
in that year. 
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Recently, the JJ^ational Association for the Advancement 
of Education has done a great deal toward the collection of 
statistics. The writer of this article is fortunate enough to 
obtain the most up-to-date statistics gathered by this Asso- 
ciation with regard to the normal school conditions in China 
between 1922--23. All this information is given in Tables VI 
and VII. 

A word of explanation should be made of Tables VI and 
VII, namely, the totals arc made of the statistics of two pe- 
riods: one in 1919, and the other in 1922-23. 


Table III. Compakison of Diffebent Aspects of 
Normal Schools Between 1912-17 


19i2-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

1916-17 

No. of Schools 253 

314 

231 

211 

195 

No. of Students 28,005 

34,825 

26,079 

(59,770 

24,959 

No. of Graduates 5,350 

10,527 

4,038 

4,440 

;>,954 

No. of Teachers 1,954 
No. of Adininistta- ) 

2,091 

2,349 

2,399 

2,272 

tive Officers \ 940 

1,280 

1,052 

1,007 

984 

Income . . $2,077,840 $2,572,354 

$2,082,111 

$2,711,193 

$3,516,715 

Expense . . $-J,040,387 $2,a‘53,110 $2,673,632 $2,730,209 $3,037,746 
Cost of Student i 

(per capita) J $71.33 

$72.7 

$100.2 

$156.4 

$129.7 


From this table, one can easily see that since 1913 the 
number of schools began to decrease. While there were 314 
schools in 1913, there were only 21 J in 1915, the number 
falling to one third less. Yet at the same time the income 
and expense increased. The decrease of the number of the 
normal schools, so far as the writer can see, is due to the 
uiBCttled conditions in China. The outbreak of the thiid 
revolution in China, which overth ew the monarchical 
attilmpt of the first President, naturally accounted for the 
close of schools and the deduction of students. The cost of 
the student per capita in 1912 was $71.33; in 1915 it was 
raised to $156.4. 
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Table IV. Distribution of Normal Schools According 



TO PR(>VINCES 



(1916-1917) 


Provinces 

Boys" 

Girls' 

Total No. 


Normal Schools 

Normal Schools 


Kweichow 

1 

0 

.. 1 

Sinkiaiig 

1 

0 

. 1 

JehcJ 

1 

0 

1 

Kansu 

1 

1 

2 

Kwangsi . . , 

3 

0 

3 

Shensi 

2 

1 

3 

Fukien 

2 

2 

4 

Heilungkiang 

3 

.... 1 

4 

Hupeh 

3 

1 

4 

Kirin 

3 

1 

4 

Peking 

2 

2 

4 

Honan 

4 

1 

5 

Chihli 

4 

2 

6 

Kiangsi 

5 

I 

6 

Shansi 

4 

2 

6 

Anhwei 

5 

2 

7 

Shantung 

4 

3 

7 

Szechwan 

8 

0 .. . 

8 

Yunnan 

7 

1 

8 

Kwangtung .. 

6 

3 

9 

Eliangsu 

9 

2 

11 

Chekiang 

6 

6 ... 

12 

Hunan 


8 

.13 

Fengtien 

14 

5 

19 

Total ... 

103 

45 

liS 


70% 30% 

This table shows that, of all the normal schcKils in China, 
70% are boys’ and 30% are girls*. Those provinces which 
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hare few normal schools are generally situated either in the 
interior or near the territory. Five have no girls’ normal 
schools at all ; they are all very backward in education. 

Table V. Distribution of Normal School Students 
According to Provinces 


(1916-1917) 


Provinces 

No. of Boy 

No. of Girl 

Total 


Students 

Students 


Sinkiang 

57 

0 

57 

Jehol 

98 

0 

98 

Kweichow 

232 

0 

232 

Kansu 

296 

20 

316 

Kwangsi 

425 

0 

425 

Shansi 

430 

52 

486 

Heilungkiang 

390 

100 

490 

Fukien 

430 

144 

580 

Honan 

538 

66 

604 

Peking 

478 

43 

611 

Kwangtung 

518 

99 

619 

Kirin 

499 

251 

150 

Hupeh 

693 

131 

824 

Shansi 

111 

182 

959 

Szechwan 

984 

0 

984 

Anhwei 

836 

128 

1,063 

Kiangsi 

1,020 

90 

1,064 

Chihli 

918 

196 

1,114 

Shantung 

1,048 

436 

1,514 

Chekiang 

1,089 

391 

1,530 

Yunnan 

1,422 

137 

1,559 

Fengtien 

1,692 

339 

2,238 

Kiangsu 

2,097 

660 

2,557 

Hunan 

1,561 

1,003 

2,564 

Total 

18,771 

4,365 

23,136 


81.2% 

18.8% 
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This table shows that while the normal schools of girls 
occupy 30% of all the normal schools, they have only 18.8% 
of the students instead of 30%. It means that the other 
11.2% of the students are taken care of by the boys’ normal 
schools. This table also shows, of corpse, that of aU the 
primary teachers, 81.2% are nieu; wiiiJe 18:8% are \vomen. 
The fact that some provinces do not have a sii gle girl normal 
student does not mean that women do not enter into the 
teaching profession ; many may go to the private schools or 
girls’ middle schools, and will be teachers just as weU. 
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Disteibtjtion of Normal Schools in China 
Table VII 1922-1923 data 


I^rotinces and 1 

f- 

Specf’al Diatrida 

Number of Schools 

Number of Students 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Peking l)ifttrict 

4 

2 

6 

541 

271 

812 

Ohihli. . . . 

23 

5 

28 

2,212 

635 

2,847 

Fengtieu . , . 

22 

5 

27 

2,051 

413 

2,464 

Kirin .... 

5 

1 

(> 

1,00{) 

151 

1,157 

Heilungkiang • 

1 

1 

2 

200 

116 

316 

Sliaiitung . . 

10 

2 

12 

1,921 

365 

2,286 

Honan . . . 

12 

1 

13 

1,420 

187 

1,607 

Slmnsi . . . 

9 

5 

14 

2,629 

813 

3,442 

Kiang^jii . . . 

15 


24 

3,751 

770 

4,521 

Anhwei . . . 

7 

2 

9 

1,335 

402 

1,737 

Kiangs*i . . . 

9 

1 

10 

1,696 

108 

1,804 

Fukien , . . 

8 

1 

9 

1,003 

177 

1,180 

Chekiang . . 

11 

8 

19 

2,498 

541 

3,039 

Hupeh . . . 

3 

1 

4 

807 

136 

943 

Hunan . . . 

10 

9 

19 

1,856; 

771 

2,627 

Shensi . . . 

1 2 

i 

1 

3 

656 

50 

70fi 

Kansu . . . 

10 

2 

12 

tm 

49 

713 

Sinkiang . . 

1 

— 

1 

85 

— 

85 

Szechwan . . 

14 

6 

20 

1,517 

498 

2,015 

Kwangtung 

14 

*2 

16 

1,208 

193 

1,401 

Kwangsi . . . 

4 

— 

4 

641 


641 

Ytlinian . . . 

10 

2 

■i 


40 

1,385 

Kweichow^ . . 

1 




38 

265 

Jehol . . . . 

1 

■ 


^BB 

— 

121 

Suijuan . . 

1 



HE 


87 

Cfmhar . . 

.1 1 

1 

B 

B 

■ 

, — 

76 

Totai. . 

J 208 

1 

t 

m 

275 

31,553 

Ij 6,724 

38,277 
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DisTEiBimosr of Normal Schools in China 
Table VII 1922 -1923 


Prov^tnce 

Number of Faculty 

yearly Etpenditure 

j Male 

jFemalt 

■* Total 

Current 

j Pertna- 
nent 

Total 

Peking District 


6 

117 

a5,700 

2,207 

139,778 

nhibi?* . . 

238 

15 

2;{5 

2-40,513 

1,833 

309,024 

Fengtien , . 

lf57 

9 

204 

1<S9,892 

5,763 

228,702 

Kirin . . . 

78 

7 

85 

159,266 

1,131 

1(>8,029 

Heilungkiiing 

32 

4 

38 

74,149 

2,310 

7(>,45y 


162 

12 

174 

201,299 

185 

204,144 

Honati . . 

154 

8 

180 

101,592 

— 

198,924 

Sliaiisi . . 


n 

337 

3(K),884 

:^),344 

40(;,443 

Kiangsu . . 

489 

58 

(t()7 

594,259 

115,838 

762,297 

Anhwei . . 

184 

18 

202 

180,4(!6 

53,080 

279,408 

Kiangsi . . . 

122 

— 

205 

157,982 

1,951 

205,872 

Fukien . . . 

53 

— 

180 

50,679 

— 

104,7(i9 

Chekiang . . 

230 

5 

429 

167,242 

940 

272,150 

Hupcii . . . 

78 

— 

105 

82,011 

310 

185,234 

Hunan . . , 

15;^ 

— 

328 

128,708 

i 0,091 

219,821 

JSbensi . . . 

55 

— 

70 

64,188 

4,200 

71,388 

Kansu . . . 

28 

— 

118 

10,200 

1,700 

(n],379 

Sinkiang . . 

11 

-- 

11 

— 

— 

19,703 

Szeciiwan . . 

— 

— 

325 


— 

235,5(i0 

Kwangtung 

99 

1 

228 

59,158 

5,490 

111,199 

Kwangsi . . . 

21 


(X) 

30,488 

2,0(X) 

m,im 

Ytinnan . . . 

35 

2 

193 

29,582 

88 

144,960 

Kweichow . . 

— 

— 

42 





Jehol .... 

17 

— 

17 

12,808 



12,808 

Suiyuan . . , 

13^ 

-- 

13 

7,800 

• — 

7,800 

Ciialiar . . . 


— 

6 

11,805 

— 

11,805 

Total . . 

2,777 

154 

4,487 

3,00-5,649 1 

2351,419 

! 

4,454,285 
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The Recent Educational Reorganizaeion and the 
Normal Schools 

The introduction of the so-called 6-3-3 plan in our 
educational reorganization, as a result of the Eighth National 
Educational Conference, October, 1922, has given normal 
schools significant changes. These changes are : (1) the 
number of years ; (2) the richness of educational courses i 
and (3) the elasticity of the curricula. 

Instead of one year for the normal preparatory and four 
years in the normal proper, the new system has six years for 
the normal school. The first three years are in fact the same 
as the first three years in the middle school, called junior 
high school ; the last three years, however, arc the normal 
school proper and give professional courses. It must be 
noted that in the third year of the first years of the normal 
school, a course in “ Introduction to Education ’’ must be 
offered, giving the graduates of the first three years a general 
idea of what tlie nature of the normal school will be in the 
next or last three years. If, in the third year of the junior 
high school, a similar course is given to students, then those 
who take and pass it can be admitted to the last three years 
of the normal school. 

A normal school can be of six years or of three years 
only. In the latter case it takes in the graduates from the 
junior high schools. 

In order to train the teacners for the junior middle 
school, the teachers’ college can have a Special Course of two 
years in education, especially devoted to this kind of work. 
This special course can also be added to the ordinary normal 
school. Some normal schools are already trying to do it, the 
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difficulty, however, being that it is not easy to get adequate 
teachers for these normal schools. 

The higher normal school of the old system is changed 
to the teachers’ college of four years, taking hi the graduates 
of the senior middle schools. If part of a university, this 
college can be called College of Education. 

In the preparation of this paper there is not as yet a 
uatiooai standard for the program of studies of the normal 
school. However, two provinces have definitely formulated 
the courses of study for the normal schools : one is the province 
of Kiangsii and another is the province of Anhwei. The 
following table gives the required courses of the normal 
school without including the elective courses, as adopted by 
the normal schools in Kiangsu. 

Table VHI Showing the Required Courses of Study for 
THE Last Three Years of a Normal School, as 
Formulated by the Normal School Presidents 
AND Deans of Kiangsu Province in Their 
Meetings in November, 1922, in 
Nanking, Kiangsu 


1 

i 

, FirM. 

Vear 

Second Year 

Third Year 

i 

Hequired 

[ Fhd 

Second 

First \ 

Second 

First ; 

Second 

Trnu 

Term 

Term 

Term 

1 Term 

Term 

Cour,M’ 

Credit 
{or point) 

j Credit 

1 Creilit 

j Credit 

Credit 

Credit 

Civics .... 

2 

I 

! 2 1 

2 

•2 


— 

Education . . 1 

\ 6 : 

r> 

h 

. (> 

8 

s 

Chinese ... 

i 

3 

3 

1 3 


3 

Fo|*eign Lan- 
gtiagfe ... 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

Mathematics . 
Physics and 

3 

i 

1 

3 

i 

3 




Chemistry. . 

8 i 

8 

5 

5 


I 

Tot.\l . . 

1 25 

25 

22 i 

22 

18 

1 13 
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But by far the most ambitious and carefully worked- out 
program of studies for the normal school is that promulgated 
by the Department of Education of the province of Anhwei, 
1923. The richness of courses, the opportunity for electives, 
and the logical intnxluction of professional courses, fit in 
most admirably with our educational and psychological 
principles and therefore speak well for the future of the 
normal schools in that province. It is a model curriculum 
worthy of adoption by other provinces. This curriculum is 
shown in Table IX. 
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Table IX. Curriculum for the Normal Schools in 
Anhwei .(Promui.gated by the Department of Educa- 
tion of That Province, April, 1923 ) 


Courses 

(which need preparatio n) 

B'irst Ykar 

Second Year 

.... 

Third Year 

1st 

Term 

Hours 

per 

Week 

19 

Term 

Hours 

per 

W^k 

SO 

1st 

Term 

Hours 

per 

Week 

SO 

Sd 

Term 

Hours 

W?H- 

Ist 

Term 

Hours 

per 

Week 

S5 

Sd 

Term 

Honrs 

per 

Week 

SO 

Civics 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Cbinese 

5 

6 





English 

5 

5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Biology 

d 






Personal and Scho(»l Hygiene . 

2 






Library Management . . . . 

1 






Child Psychology 


3 





Ph3’sics and Chemistry . . . 


0 





Practice Teaching 





15 


Kindergarten 





2 


Educational Ihinciples and 







History of Education . . . 






3 

School Administration and, 






System 






3 

Educational Psychology . . 






3 

Vocational l^ioblenis for I'le- 







mentary Children , . . . 






3 

General Training 






2 

Teaching of Cbinese . . . . 




3 



Method of Teaching . . . . 


1 


3 



Classroom Management . . . 




2 



Educational Measurement . . 




3 



General Mathematics and Its 







Method of Teaching . . . 



3 




Normal School Gleography and 







History 



6 




Normal Physics and Chemistry 



5 




Elementary School Curriculum 



2 

j 



Electives 




• > ( 

4 . 

2 
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Fird Year 

Second Year]^ 

Third Year 


ht 

u 

Ist 1 

2d 1 

1st 1 

2d 

Course's 

Term 

Term 

Term Term] 

Term [ 

Term 

f 

Houra 

Hours 

Hours 

Hours 

Hours 

Hour.H 

{ivfdch need no prt'paration) 

per 

Week 

per 

Week 

per 

W^;h 

per 

per 

Week 

per 

Week 


7 

10 

10 

12 

6 

7 

Handwriting 

t 






Music . . ' 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Physical Exercises and Games 

3 

8 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Manual Training . . . . . 

Arts 


5 


3 

2 

3 

Observation Practice Trading , 
Domestic Science or Manual 




5 



Tmining 



0 




Total 

23 

30 

30 

30 

30 

37 
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MIDDLE SCHOOL EDUCATION IN CHINA 


The history of middle school educatiOit in China is 
commonly and conveniently considered according to the two 
principal phases of its development : (1) The middle school 
in the Manchu dynasty and (2) the middle school in the 
Bepublxc. 

I. The Middle h'cHOOL in the Manchu Dynasty 

The term middle school ” did not exist until 1898, 
the year which marks the founding of the Nanyang College 
at Shanghai with two preparatory divisions, the middle 
school and the primary school. This is said to be the first 
middle school in the Chinese history of education. 

After the Boxer uprising the Empress Dow^ager, having 
learned a dearly bouglit lesson, started anew the school 
reforms. An edict was issued commanding tliat all provin- 
cial colleges (Shu Yuan, in the capital cities of the 

provinces be turned into modern universities or colleges ; 
that middle schools be establi.shed in evxay ])refecturc and 
department ; that higher primary schools be established in 
every district, and lower primary schools in the country at 
large. In 1903 a sneciai commission, consisting of Sun Chia 
Nan, Chang Pai Hsi, and Chang Chi Tung, was appointed hi 
draw up a detailed plan for a national public school system, 
which was soon put into practice. The chart on the next 
page embodies the system of education proposed by the 
Commis.sion. 

While modern education had been encouraged for .some 
time, the old examination system was still in force, and 
people hesitated to enter modern schools. Thus the leaders 
of reform became convinced that in order to sec the spread 
of modern knowledge, China must first do away with the old 
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J?IEST Mobbrn Educational System 


1903 


School 

of 

[Heseaichi 

6 jeiuM 


_j 

L_ 

Univer- 
sity 
8 or 4 


Ages 

82 





1 ! 

School 


1 * 





Higher 

Industrial 

3 or 4 
years 

1 year 
Prep. 


1 

. 1 





of 

Language 
5 years 



Univer- 

sity 

Prep. 

School 

3 years 


T 1 

Chin 

Shih 

Kuan 

3 years 



Higher 

School 

3 years 

Higher 

Normal 

8 years 

trial 

Teachers 
Training 
1-8 ea s 


1 

1 

1 1 

1 

I i 

1 1 




1 


1 

1 


Middle 1 
Industrial 
3 years 

2 years 
Prep. 


Middle 

School 

5 years 


Lower 

Normal 

5 years 



‘ 'rm: 

- 

j 


l 




.1 

Industrial 

J Ap- 

j prentice 

J School 
\-i years 

I^rimary 

Industrial 

2or3 

years 

Supple- 

mentary 

8 years 
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way of studying for the examinations. Accordingly, in 1905 
au edict was issued abolishing at once the system of exami- 
nations, which had its origin more than two thousand years 
ago. In the same year, the throne issued another edict creat- 
ing a Ministay of Education to take charge of the new^ educa- 
tional system and to develop its work throughout the empire* 
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With this and other reforms the transition from the traditional 
education to modern education was practically complete. 

(а) Tlie. Aim of the Middle School, Its aim was “ to 
provide higher general education for children between the 
ages of fifteen and nineteen, so as to prepare them to enter 
political and industrial life or the various higher institutions 
of learning. ” Graduates of the higher primary school were 
to be admitted, but in case the number of graduates from 
the primary school exceeded the number of vacancies in the 
middle school, an examination was to be given to select the 
more desirable ones. 

In 1906 a decree was issued in which the aim of the 
modern educational system was set forth “ to develop in the 
minds of the young generation the following virtues : 
Loyalty to the Emperor, reverence for Confucius, devotion 
to public welfare, admiration for the martial spirit, and 
respect for industrial pursuits. ’* 

(б) Control and Support, The middle school was estab- 
lished in the Fu, or county, at county expense. Provisioii 
was also made for the organization of such schools by 
the smaller units, if prescribed standards could be met. 
A tuition fee was (charged according to local conditions. The 
examination of the graduate of the middle school, for promo- 
tion to higher institutions of learning, was conducted by the 
governor of the province and the president of the Board of 
Education. In a sense, the middle school was under the 
direct control of the Ministry of Education, the system being 
centralized. 

(c) Curriculum. The middle school course extended 
over a period of five years, including the following twelve 
subjects : Morals, Chinese classics, Chinese literature, foreign 
languages, history, geography, mathematics, biology, physics 
and chemistry, civics and economics, drawing, and physical 
culture. The number of recitations per week was thirty-six 
throughout the course. Special emphasis was placed on 
Chinese classics and literature, occupying thirteen hours per 
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week for the first two years, fourteen for the third, and 
twelve for the fourth and fifth. 

In 1909 a change was made in the school organization. 
The course in the middle school was divided into two parallel 
courses — one, industrial, the other, literary, after the plan of 
the German schools. The industrial division emphasized 
science ; while the literary, classics. In the beginning of 
1911, the two courses of study were made more general in 
character, on account of the criticism directed at the practice 
of early differentiation in the middle school. 

(d) TeacMng Force. The teachers in the middle school 
w ere required to be graduates of the Chinese higher normal 
schools or of foreign normal schools of equivalent rank. 
During the fir.st few years of educational reform, it was ex- 
ceedingly difficult to supply all the newly established schools 
with a sufficient number of properly trained teachers. The 
government and authorities could not but resort to various 
means to secure proper teachers to meet the urgent demand. 

Sccondarij Education for Girls. Prior to 1907 secondary 
education for girls had been neglected. During that 
year imperial sanction was given to a set of regulations 
drawn up by the Ministry of Education which provided for 
the creation not only of primary schools for girls but also of 
normal schools. The year 1907 will ever be remembered as 
the date when the Chincvse girls for the first time occupied a 
])lace in their national public school system. The aim of 
these girls’ normal schools was to train teachers for girls’ 
primary schools. Like the normal school for men, no tui- 
tion was charged. Graduates of girls’ higher primary schools 
were admitted. 

Growth of Middle Schools. In 1904 there were only 
1,276 middle school pupils, excluding the pupils of private 
and missionary schools. Four years later, the number was 
increased to 31,289, with a teaching force numbering 2,888. 

The following figures are taken from the third annual 
report of the Ministry of Education, published in 1911. 
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From these figures we can compare the number of middle 
schools and their students with the number of all types of 
schools and pupils. 

Middle Schools 438 

All Types of Schools .... 52,348 

Middle School Pupils . , . . 36,881 

Total Number of Pupils . . . 1,625,534 

Summary. From the time of the adoption of the 
modern educational system (1903) to the close of the Manchu 
dynasty (1911), several Important changes in the middle 
school were made : (1) more diversified courses v/ere pro- 
vided to meet the varying needs of pupils and communities ; 
(2) the enormously overcharged program was relieved to a 
certain extent ; and (3) the system of granting official degrees 
by the government to graduates of various schools was 
abolished. These tendencies were quite in keeping with the 
democratic movement of the time. 

II. The Middle School in the Republic 

Beorganizatwn of the School System. The first modern 
educational system had been in existence only nine years, 
when the revolution brought forth the Republic of China, in 
January, 1012. Since then a number of school systems were 
proposed, but the one finally adopted by the government, 
which is still in vogue to-day, is given in the chart on the 
next page. 

(a) Aim. Since the revolution the aim of education 
has been modified. The new aim makes education a means 
of cultivating virtuous or moral character (tao teh, n.), 
which is defined by Tsai Yuan Pei, the first Minister of 
Education, to be that which instills into the minds of the 
people the right knowledge of Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity. “ This moral training is to be supplemented by 
an industrial and military education and rounded out by an 
aesthetic education . ’ ’ 
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Reoeoanized School Ststem 
1912 



While the general aim of education is greatly different 
from that in the Manchu dynasty, the aim of the middle 
school shows hut a slight change. As promulgated by the 
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Ministry of Education, the object of the middle school is to 
complete the general education of the chi!d and to produce 
cfbcient and all-round citizens. 

(6) Control and Support, After the establishment of 
the Republic the policy of control has also been changed. 
Higher education is under the control of the central govern- 
ment ; secondary education, including the middle schools, 
the provincial government ; and primary educal on, the local 
government. This is one of the excellent features of the 
reorganized system, for it places a definite responsibility 
upon a definite authority and provides opportunity for local 
initiative. 

Thus the establishment of middle schools is left to the 
provincial authorities. But the Minister of Education has 
the right to order the various provinces to increase the num- 
ber ot middle schools whenever necessity demands. Such 
schools may be opened and maintained by districts, if they 
can do so, after they have established the number of primary 
schools required by law. Private individuals or corporations 
are also allowed to establish middle schools. In any case, 
“ the establishment, reorganization, or abolition of any 
middle school must first receive the sanction of the Minister 
of Education/' 

The tuition is fixed by the school concerned, under a 
scale prepared by the Minister of Education. According to 
the scale, the fee charged by the middle school ranges from 
one to two dollars a month and is to be paid once in each 
school term. School authorities have the right to remit 
either wholly or in part the tuition fees of poor students and 
of those who make the best record in .school work. 

(c) Curriculum. The middle school course has been 
changed from five to four years. The system of parallel 
courses introduced in 1909 has been abolished, and only one 
course is now ofiered. This does not seem to be in keeping 
with the modem tendency in secondary education, as it 
fails to meet the varying needs of pupils. 
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In the new curriculum the following subjects are 
prescribed : Morals, Chinese language, foreign language, 
history, geography, mathematics, nature study, physics, 
chemistry, government, economics, drawing, handwork, music, 
and physical culture. The essential change of the new cur- 
riculum from the one existing before the Revolution lies in 
the fact th'^t the classics have dropped out and handwork 
has been added. The number of recitations has also been 
reduced, being in no case less than thirty-two, and in none 
more than thirty-six. The following table shows the full 
program of the boys’ middle school : 

Table I 

Curriculum oi?’ the Boys’ Middle School 


Subjects 

1st year 

2d year 

3d year 

4th year 

Ethics 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Chinese Language . . 

7 

7 

5 

5 

Foreign Language . . . 

7 

8 

8 

8 

History 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Geography 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Mathematics 

5 

5 

5 

4 

Nature Study .... 

3 

3 

2 

— 

Physics and Chemistry. . 

; — 

— 

4 

4 

Civics and Economics . 

i — 

— 

— 

2 

Drawing 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Handwork 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Music 

1 

1 

1 i 

1 

Physical Culture . . 

3 

3 

3 1 

3 

Total Hours per Week 

33 

34 

35 

35 


Middle Schools for Girls. In the earlier part of this 
discussion we have mentioned the fact that at the beginning 
of the establishment of the modern school system, little or 
no provision was made for the intellectual education of 
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women. It was not until 1907, that girls’ normal schools 
were established. With the reorganization of the school 
system, middle schools for girls, for the first time in Chinese 
history, have been provided for, on the same basis as those 
for boys. In the curriculum for these s^^hools, household 
arts, gardening, and sewing are required, though garde^iing 
may be left out. The number of recitations per veck is one 
hour less in eacli year than in the case of the boys’ middle 
school. Table 11 shows the full program of the girls’ middle 
school. 


CUKKICULUM OF TH3^: GlRLs' MIDDLE SCHOOL 
Takle II 


Subjects 

Jst year 

2d year 

od year 

4th year 

Ethics 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Chinese Language? . 

7 

6 

d 

r> 

Foreign Language . . . 

6 

G 

C 

6 

History ..... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Geography 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Mathematics .... 

4 

4 

3 

3 

Nature Study .... 

3 

3 

2 


Physics and Chemistry , 

— 

— 

4 

4 

Civics and Economics 

— 

— 



2 

Drawing 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Manual Work ... 
Household Arts and Gar- 

1 

i 

1 

1 i 

i 

I 

1 

dening 

j 

2 

2 1 

2 

Sewing 

! 2 i 

2 

2 ' 

2 

Music 

1 

1 j 

1 

1 

Physical Culture . . 

' 2 

2 

i 

2 

c> 

Total Hours per Week 

' 32 1 

33 i 

34 j 

34 
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Status of Middle School Education Since the 
Revolution. . The increase in the number of schools and 
students from 1912 to 1916 is shown in the following 
table : 


Statistics of Public and Pbivate Middle Schools 
1912-1923 

Table III 



1912 \ 

j 

i i 

1916 

1922-1923 

Number of Schools . 

r 1 

373 

\ 350 

547 

Number of Students , 

I 52,100 

i 

60,924 

! 103,385 

Number of Teachers 

' :?,639 

4,418 

9,349 

Pim Cafita Cost 

58.2 

59.9 

63.8 


The above figures exclude the missionary and those 
private schools which are not recognized by the govern- 
ment. During 1915, there were altogether nine girls* 
middle schools, three public and six jmvate, with a 
student body numbering 948. At present, the number 
of girls* middle schools have increased to 25, with a student 
body numbering 3; 249. 

The distribution of public, private, and missionary 
middle school students in China reported in 1923 is shown in 
Table IV : 
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DiSTRpUTION OF MiDDLE SCHOOL STUDENTS IN CHINA 


Table TV 



Public 



Provinces and 

and 

Missionary 


S^eckil Districts 

Private 


Total 


1922-1923 

1920 


Peking l)i;3trict . . , . 

r>,469 


5,469 

Chihli 

7,480 

1,953 

9,433 

Fengtien 

3,712-) 

) 


Kirin 

960 y 

52l[ 

5,822 

Heilungkiang .... 

629} 

J 


Shantung 

6,261 

1,489 

7,750 

Honan 

3,036 

275 

3,311 

Shansi 

6,910 

267 

7,177 

Kiangsu 

9,216 

3,323 

12,539 

Anhwei 

1,938 

270 

2,208 

Kiangsi 

4,165 

266 

! 4,431 

Fukien 

3,773 j 

1,510 

1 5,283 

Chekiang 

5,131 

974 

1 6,105 

Hupeh 

5,524 

852 

I 6,376 

Hunaii 

8,953 

659 ! 

9,612 

ShenHi ’ 

1,829 

23 

1,852 

Kansu 

777 


777 

Sinkiang ...... 




Szechwan 

9,581 

875 

10,456 

Kwangtung 

1 9,107 

1,929 

11,036 

Kwangsi ...... 

! 3,921 

17 

3,938 

Yunnan 

: 2,940 

10 

2,950 

Kweichow ..... 

1,664 


1,664 

Jehol 

178 


178 

Suiyuan 

102 


102 

Chahar 

99 


99 

Total 

j 103,385 j 

15,213 

118,598 
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mDDLE SCHOOL EDUCATION IN CHINA 


Showing per Capita Cost in Different Provinces 

1922-1923 
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Summary. The changes that have been made in the 
middle school s^^stem undtT the new Republic are along live 
important lines : (1) Control over the middle school has 

been shifted from the central government to the provincial 
government : (2) the Chinese classics ha' o been almost 
entirely eliminated from the course of study, and greater 
ein})hasis is ])laced on subjects of practical value ; (3) the 
course of study has been reducc'd from five to four years, and 
the riod required fvU pass through the whole system has 
also been shortened from twenty-one to eighteen years ; (4) 
middle schools for girls have been (established ; and (5) the 
aim of education has been modified. 

Thl New Schoot> System Movement 

For some ycairs, the feeling has been prevalent that the 
])rescnt sc'hool system is not adequate to answer the demands 
of a new social okIct. At the session of the annual con- 
ference of the Provincial Educational Associations held in 
Canton in October, 11)21, a tentative new school system w as 
brought up and xiassed. It was revised in certain points at 
the following session held in Shantung in October, 1922, after 
it had been submitted to the different provinces for thorough 
study and examination. In September of the same year, the 
Ministry of Education called a conference to discuss the 
proposed school system. With a few modifications, it was 
tinally adopted by the government and promulgated by 
President Li Yuan Hung in a mandate in Novemb(‘r, 1922. 
It is expected to be put in force in the next school year. 

In the new school system the middle school occupies a 
very important place, the course of study being changed from 
four to six years, three for the junior middle school and three 
for the senior. Together with a six-year primary school, the 
system correspondfs fairly well with the American 6-3 -3 plan. 
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The following chart embodies the new school system : 


Organization of the New System 


1922 


School of Research 

^ § 

1 

1 

o .t=; 

^ o 

University 

w-i 

1 

1 


1 ; 


b c 

§ § 
-r. 


b-- 


a i 

sS'" 


Profes- I 
sional School 


Normal 

School 


Senior Middle 
School 

Junior Middle 
School 

Elementary 


Vocational 

School 


School 


Kindergarten 


Numbers on the left of the diagram indicate the 
approximate school age. In actual practice, however, 
entraiM’.e and promotion are to be based on students’ 
inteliigeiice, their school reconl, and other conditions. 


Explanations for Skcondary Education 

(1) The middle school course extends over a period of 
six years, of which three will be f6r the junior course 
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and three for the senior. Where there are special 
courses better suited to a 4-2 or a 2-4 system, a 
variation may be allowed. 

(2) The junior and senior courses may be offered in 
* separate schools. 

(3) The junior middle school offers a general course, but 
it may offer some vocational (courses according to 
the special needs of the locality. 

(4) Differentiated courses are provided for in the senior 
middle school. In case one school is not in a 
position to offer all the courses, it may offer a few 
of them according to the economical condition and 
the special needs of the locality. 

(5) The elective system is adopt - hI for secondary 
schools. 

Since the proposal of the new system, steps have 
been taken by some progressive schools to affect re- 
organization. 

Of the reorganized schools we may mention the Nankai 
Middle School, the Middle School of Peking Teachers College, 
and the Middle School of National Southeastern University 
where differentiated courses have been provided in both the 
junior middle school and promotion by subject has been put 
into practice. 

At the second session of th(^ Provincial Educational 
Association held in Shantung, eleven provinces claimed 
reorganization, but no detailed data were reported. One 
thing is sure that the most remarkable change in the 
history of our sc5Condar\^ education is now well under 
way. 
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Present-Day Middle School Problems 

When Dr. Monroe visited China, ne pointed out the fact 
that the chief defect of our educational system lies in the 
middle school. The reasons for this are manifold. Here we 
shall briefly mention a few of them. 

(1) The aim of the middle school is not clearly defined. 
Pupils enter the school with no definite ideas : they do not 
know what they are prepared for. Consequently they do 
not take much interest in their school work, and are not 
profiUid by it. When they go out to work, they find it 
difficult to enter any walk of life. 

(2) Courses arc not differentiated to meet the varying 
needs of pupils due to individual differences of ability and 
aptitude. Recent studies in secondary c^ducation liave all 
emphasized the fact that there are in pupils significant 
differences in the various respects, and that these differences 
demand for the pupils’ best developnu'nt differentiated 
educational programs. In China the introduction of the 
elective system is only a recent development and very 
rarely promotion by subject is also used. 

(3) The method of teaching lays too great a stress upon 
“ book learning ” an'd too little upon active use of materials 
by the student. Li some schools the dominant method is 
lecturing by the teacher, and memorizing by the student. 
The teacher often fails to make constantly the connection 
between what is taught in school and the actual facts of the 
students’ experience. “History gets to be a world shut in 
between the covers of a book. Pliysiolog}^ and hygiene are 
something to recite about and not to apply to the ventilation 
of one’s bedroom. Mathematics becomes an abstract juggling 
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with figures. ’ All this explains w^hy people are eager to 
reform their schools and introduce new methods. 

(4) School discipline is at a low" ebb in the middle 

school, years, the middle school students have been 

noted for their spirit of independence and unrulhiess. 
School riots and school strikes of one kiiu' or another 
have been of frt'quent occuiTenoe. This is sometimes at- 
tributed to the introducti on of the student sell -government, 
which leads some of tho students to think that they are 
masters of the school and to rc'scnt everything which thc\' 
regard as either encroaching upon their liberty or lowering 
their dignity. 

In many cases the cause of the trouble lies not so mucli 
in the students as in the inadequacy of the school system U» 
keep them interested in school work. To reorganize our 
curriculum and to improve our methods of teaching will help 
to a large extent to remedy this defect. 

(5) There is ci lack of public middle^ schools to 
accommodate those who widi to attend. This is a genuine 
problem we are facing at present. Formerly, most of tiie 
higher primary ])upils did not prepare for entering middle? 
schools. Ill the last live or six years, people have exhibiteil 
a strong desire for new' learning. They come? to realize that 
the w'ork of the elementary school does not satisfactorily 
prepare for life activities ; they must go to middle schools or 
colleges to attain higher education. Hence in th(? last few 
years, the number of graduates of the elementary scjiool 
taking the entrance examination usually exceeds by far the 
number of vacancies in the middle school. The following 
table gives us .some idea of the above statement : 
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Showing the Number of Students Ta3king the Entrance 
Examination to the Middle School and the Number 
OF Students Being Admitted in 
Dibterent Provinces 


Province or 
Special 

Administrative 

Area 

Number of 
Students Being* 
Admitted 

Number of 
Students Ad- 
mitted on 
Condition 

Number of Stu- 
dents Talcing 
the Entrance 
Examination 

Honan . . . 

101 

22 

460 

Shensi . . . 

60 

20 

420 

Hupeh . . . i 

111 

34 

365 

Kwangtung . . 

54 

9 

361 

Kwangsi . . . 

88 

19 

358 

Hunan . . . 

126 

12 

334 

Kiangsu . . . 

90 

16 

303 

Yunnan 

120 

40 

285 

Chekiang . . 

100 

30 

283 

Shansi . . . 

79 

33 

245 

Shantung , . 

S5 

15 

233 

Szechwan . . 

70 

15 

187 

Peking . . . 

95 

12 

160 

Kwangsi . . . 

; 60 

50 

155 

Fengtien . . 

53 

12 

120 

Chihli . . . 

48 

17 

I 112 

Anhwei . . . 

1 32 

8 

93 

Fukien . . . 

52 

8 

87 

Heilungkiang . 

1 87 

— 

i ” 

Kingchao . . 

j 40 

40 

I 80 
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The situation is also true of girls, as girls' middle schools 
are still less in number. To cope with the situation, some of 
the educators advocate coeducation in middle schools, while 
others object to it. Arguments have been set forth, and the 
question is still left unsettled. 

In spite of all the defects mentioned abo\ t), in spite of all 
the disturbing elements which retard the progress of China, 
the Chinese system of secondary education is growing and 
developing. The new school system has paved the way for 
further developments. Wc are not only to reorganize our 
curriculum and change our subject matter, but also to better 
our teaching condition and provide a mechaiiisin for adapting 
to the varying needs of pupils. Educational tests for middle 
school use arc being standardized ; and experiments in 
education, conducted to evaluate the project method, the 
Dalton Plan,” etc. With a better- trained body of teachers 
and principals and with anew spirit of reform, one is led to 
think that the time is not far distant when China will be 
able to provide a sufficient number of middle schools — schools 
that keep abreast with modern tendencies and stand for 
social efficiency and service. 
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THE REORGANIZATION OF THE MIDDLE SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 

1. Should the Ju?^ior Middle Sohool x\do»t 
AN Elective System ? 

Realizing the necessity of the reorganization of different 
curricula after the adoption of the new school system, the 
National Educational Association, at its eighth annual con- 
ference (which was held in Chinan, Shantung, in October, 
1922), elected a ‘‘ Committee of Five ” to formulate the cur- 
ricula for elementary and secondary schools with authority 
to invite experts to help them in the work. The said com- 
mittee met at Nanking in December of the same year. The 
first problem concerning the secondary (Klucation brought up 
in the meeting was whether the junior middle school should 
adopt an elective system, or all courses of study should bo 
provided for the junior middle school students. The opinion 
of the Committee was divided. One group of the experts, 
following the advice of Dr. Paul Monroe, maintained that 
the junior middle school should offer a uniform course, or 
at least one with but slight diversification, for it is a place 
where all students would acquire the mastery of languages, 
both native and foreign, of mathematics, and of the social 
sciences of history and geography.” But otlier experts pro- 
tested vigorously that in the formulation of such a curriculum, 
‘‘ the principle of variety “ should never be iieglected. Owing 
to the heterogeneity of the junior middle school students, 
there is demand lor a curriculum to meet the needs of 
different capacities, interests, and probable futures among 
pupils on one hand, and to meet the differentiated needs of 
society on the other. And especially for those students who 
have decided to leave school at the end of junior middle 
school grades, a highly individualized program must be i)ro. 
vided, in order to equip each of them for one trade. 
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However, those who favored a uniform program for the 
junior middle school pointed out that, at the end of the 
elementary school period, there is no way of knowing with 
any degree of accuracy the differences of children in interests, 
aptitudes, and capacities. Before the formation of a differ- 
entiated program to meet the individual differences, it is an 
important function of the junior middle school to ascertain 
what these differences are. It would be a mistake to allow 
pupils to elect their own courses of study upon entrance, 
because the courses thus chosen at random would limit and 
determine their future school life. It is also a well-known 
fact that some pupils drop an elected course merely because 
it proves difficult. In doing so, his curriculum would become 
merely fragments of work, and there would be very little 
promise of satisfactory educational results. 

Again, the system of electives presupposes an intelligent 
and well-informed elector. Before the pupils are allowed to 
elect their courses of study, the junior middle school must 
first offer some “ general courses ” so as to acquaint them 
with possibilities in the general field of learning, and hence 
make their future election intelligent. 

Finally, most junior middle schools in the interior might 
be so small and poorly equipped, that they could not afford 
to provide sufficient courses for election. It would be much 
better for them to concentrate their efforts in making a 
uniform program strong and effective, than to give many 
fragmentary courses of no real value. 

2. Our Guiding Principles 

After long and careful deliberation, two principles were 
finally agreed upon. 

( 1 ) In order to safeguard the basis of effective democracy 
and social integration, it is necessary to cultivate common 
feeling, common thought, and common aspiration among 
junior middle school students. Therefore the “ constants ” 
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ill the curriculum must be carefully chosen lest the children 
should fail to get to the common basis of certain ideals and 
standards. 

(2) The adaptation of secondary education on one hand 
to meet the needs of different capacities, interests, and prob- 
able futures among students, and to meet the different irttxl 
needs of society on the other, is certainly a mat^^er of neces- 
sity. Even in the junior middle school curriculum, provision 
for individual differences should be made. But such differ- 
entiation must be introduced cautiously and with full regard 
to the requirement that universal instruction be given 
to the fundamentals. 

3* The Constant Elements in the (..'urriculum 

Under these two guiding principles, the committee starts 
to work out first a list of constants in the junior middle 
school curriculum. Every one agrees that the training for 
citizenship is necessary for all students, no matter what would 
be their future occupation. A course of civics is therefore 
recommended as a constant in the curriculum. The term 
“ civics is used in its broad sense, including not only a 
knowledge of the social, gov(^rnmentaI, and economic order, 
but also that of character formation. It gives training in 
ethical judgment and attitude, as widl as the spirit and ability 
of patriotic and social service. Besides, it also pays attention 
to international relationship. It aims to train students to Im‘ 
members of a home, of a comraimity, and citizens of a nation 
who also appreciate the spirit of international demwracy. 
The details of the syllabus for this c ourse are too long to be 
entered into, and have to be left out here. 

The Committee recommends general history as a constant 
with the aims enumerated as follows : 

(1) Cultivation in students of the power of adjusting 
themselves to the environment through the study of evolutirm 
of the associated life of men. 
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(2) Cultivation of ‘‘ universal love ” and the spirit of 
cooperation in students through the development of human 
sympathy. 

(3) Study of the cause and effect of past events in order 
to make students understand the truth concerning present 
affairs and enable them to seek solutions for modern social 
problems. 

(4) Guidance of students constantly through the 
study of history, especially its method, so as to develop 
their interest in, and to form their habit of, studying 
history. 

The committee deems it necessary to combine Chinese^ 
history and the history of the world into one course in the 
junior middle school, in order to make students understand 
the evolution of the world’s civilization as a whole. It will 
cultivate mutual understanding among nations, a sympathetic 
attitude toward international affairs, and an enlightened 
outlook on the world. This course will also help the students 
to penetrate into the real experience of living, and it is far 
from being the mere liiling up of information in isolated 
heaps. 

Realizing the interdependence of the study of history 
with that of geography, the committee also recommends 
world geography as a constant. The purposes of this course 
are: (1) to study the interdependence of man and nature, 
in order to enable the student to adjust himself to his 
piiysiographic, economic, social, and political environment ; 
(2) to explain to the students the real situation of economic 
interdependence among the nations, so as to develop inter- 
national sympathy ; (3) to tell students the position of China 
in the world, in order to cultivate the spirit of self-reliance 
and self-determination of a nation ; (4) to lead to a deep 
appreciation of the beauties of nature, so as to give students 
some aesthetic enjoyment. 

Composite mathematics is also recommendcxl as a 
constant. The aims of this course are; (1) to enable the 
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students to handle the common mathematical problems of 
life, and (2) to provide the means for studying natural 
sciences and advanced mathematics. 

Another constant in the curriculum is “general seieiice/ 
The aims of the course are enumerated as follows : 

(1) An explanation of natural phenomena, and their 
relationships so as to build up fundamental scientific 
knowledge ; 

(2) To explain the relationship between nature and life ; 

(3) To study some important laws of nature ; 

(4) to study the method of utilizing nature ; and 

(5) to develop the interest of studying science. 

The importance of acquiring good health and the knowh 
edge and habits that promote it. is recognized by the com- 
mittee. Both physical exercise and instruction of practical 
hygiene and elementary physiology are listed as constants. 

Every student is required to have some training in art 
both for the enjoyment of life and for practical puqioses. 
Music, drawing, and manual training are the courses suggesti'd 
along this line. 

And above all, Chinese language is the most important 
tool for ac(j[uiring knowledge ; so all students are required to 
study Chinese intensively. The purpose of teaching Chinese 
is to enable students (1) to have the power of self-expression, 
(2) to be able to read simple classics, (3) to cultivate the 
interest in studying Chinese literature, and (4) to write 
Chinese composition without grammatical errors. 

Foreign language is a requirement only for those students 
who intend to continue their study in the senior middle 
school. For those who will leave school at the end of junior 
middle school grades, vocational training is offered as a sub- 
stitute for foreign language. The complete list of constants 
in the junior middle school is as follows : 
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Names of the Courses 

Units 

Required 

I. Social Sciences 4'-’: 


1. Civics ..... . • 

6 

2. Hibtory ^ 

8 

3. Geography ...... 

8 

II. Languages 


1. Chinese Language ..... 

32 

2. Foreign Language . . . . „ 

36 

III. Mathematics 


1 . Composite Mathematics 

30 

(Including Arithmetic, Algebra, Plane 
Geometry, and Trigonometry, in com- 
posite form) 


IV. Nature Studv 


1 . General Science ..... 

16 

(Including Biology, Physics, Chemistry, 
Astronomy, and Geology, in composite 
form) 


V- Art 


1 . Drawing 

2. Manual Training \ 

3. Music ) 

12 

VI. Physical Training , 

1 

1 . Physiology and Hygiene . . . ^ 

4 

2. Physical Exercise . . . . . 

12 


164 

If excluding Foreign Language 

36 


Total 128 
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A unit is one semester hour ; that is, one fifty-minute 
period per week for eighteen weeks, excluding national 
holidays. Laboratory, music, drawing, manual training, 
physical training, and other class exercises of the same 
sort which require very little outside x>reparation, are 
reckoned at half credit. 

The requirements for graduation from ilie junior middle 
school are as follows : 


I. Constants (or required courses) 

128 units 

II. Variables 


1. Foreign Language, or ^"ocation^wl 


Training 

36 „ 

2. Free elect ive s 

16 „ 

Total 

180 units 


4. The Variable Elements in the Curriculum 

In order to meet the individual differences of students 
and differentiated needs of soci(4y, the committee allows 
some variation within the limits of the junior middle 
curriculum. As already shown in tJie above list, sixteen 
units of free electives are j)ro\ ided for each student. But 
this is not enough. Greater differentiation is allowed along 
vocational lines. For those students who do not continue 
their study after graduation from the junior middle school, 
thirty-six units of foreign language may be substitut'd by 
vocational training. The committee is not in favor of an 
early differentiation. We think it is unwise to split schools 
into two kinds — one of a trade type for children who, it is 
assumed, are to be employees, and one of a liberal type for 
children of the “well to do.” But the substitution of 
foreign language by vocational training will by no means 
injure the liberal education offered in the junior middle 
school. 
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The committee is also aware of the fact that, for the 
sake of effective and economical administration of cur- 
riculum, only a sufficiently large group of students is 
justified to form a class for instruction in any elective 
subject. In nine tenths of the middle schools which are in 
the interior, the number of elective courses must be reduced 
to a minimum by the fact that the enrollment is too small 
to permit differentiation, and that financial assets are too 
narrowly limited. For these various reasons, the committee 
deems that the school authorities should be allowed to 
decide what the elective courses should be, and what li:ind 
of vocational training should be provided, in their own 
schools, according to the local conditions. 

5. The Curriculum for Senior Middle Schools 

When this article was written, the curriculum for senior 
middle schools was still in the process of reconstruction. 
The final decision will not be made until the committee 
meets again in the coming June (1923). So far as the 
writer knows, several parallel programs of prevocational 
character will be offered in senior middle schools, but the 
details have not yet been agreed upon. 

China has had also technical schools of secondary 
grades, which have been doing good service, and their 
foundations are well established. Some of these institutions 
will perhaps be preserved, and their curricula would not be 
changed until the new curriculum of senior middle schools 
produces better results than theirs. 

Finally, the writer wishes to emphasize that the internal 
readjustment of courses of study is far more important than 
the mere change of the names of constants and variables 
in the curriculum. The methods of teaching and the 
motives of students must never be ignored, if we want the 
new curriculum to be really effective. 
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ELEIMENTARY EDUCATION IN CHINA 

I, Brief Account of las Develop^ient 

Like many other institutions, Chinese public cdu< ation 
had a very ancient origin. Like many other h titntinns, it 
had a long gap in its history. Durino; the long dark ag< s (so 
we may call it), and until only lw(‘nty years ago, elenientajy 
education was largely taken care of by })rivate familit's or 
individuals who tried to keep iho wolf a.way by tearhiir/. 
Public endeavor was evidenced only in (1) the combined ctfwi 1 
of several families to engage a teacher to instruct thei?' eisil 
dren ; (2) the school establislnd from Ifio endowment usiriky 
in the form of land, by a family primarily for the instni' i ion 
of the children of the poorer biauclics of lliat family ; and :• ) 
the school fourid(‘(l by some philantliropie })erson or ageiK y oi* 
other public organs. While the implicit aim of ethicaii^ai 
might be moral and cultural, yet the curritmluni was largt'ly 
limited to some standard books of voccabukuy oi' th t 
classics, the former most nidi men tary, tlie laUtu* oit< :i 
intenselv profound — both moan i riGf less to children, and 
method was largely memoriter in instruction and [)rohil)d f* 
in discipline. 

The comparatively niotlern type of elementary schn* ^, 
at least as far as the oiganization and euiTiculiun ere (of- 
ceriicd, did not make its appearance until about ti»e lat o i 
part of the seventies, the eailicst being ]>robabl^ the scImk I 
conducted by ^Ir. Chang Han-limg at Shanghai (started m 
1878). At about the J5oxcr Rebellion, more schools of tk'* 
modern type had already Ixcn started in different places 
through private endeavor, d he first school codes, as 
by Chang Pci-shi, then Minister of Education, veie 
promulgated by Emperor Kuang-hsu in 1902. This \va«, 
however, only to be nullified by the next set of codes, cdifal 
by Chang Chih-tung, Chang Pei-shi, and Yung Lu, and 
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promulgated by the emperor next year. The codes, in 
regard to the elementary grade of education, provided for : 

1. Nursery or Kindergarten (for Children 5~7) 

Curriculum: (1) play, (2) song’s, (3) story, and (4) hand- 
work. Not to exceed four hours’ session per day. To be 
estaV)lLshed in conjunction with existing orphanages and 
‘Tmiues of virtuous wives.” 

2. Loircr Prirmry Schools 

Aim : to give to children above seven years of age the 
kuowk'dge necessary for life, to establish in them the founda- 
tion of morality and patriotism, and to promote their 
physical w’elfare. 

Curriculum: moral instruction, classics (twelve hours a 
week), language, arithmetic, historj', geography, science, 
physical drill, drawing, handwork (the last two were 
optional), thirty hours’ instruction per week. Five years to 
complete the course. A variation of curriculum in the 
form of some combined subjects was permitted. 

3. Higher Primary School 

Aim : to cultivate the virtues of the .young citizen, to 
(Milarge his knowledge, and to strengthen his body. 

Curriculum : moral instruction, Chinese classics (twelve 
liours a week), Chinese language, arithmetic, Chinese history, 
gimgraphy, science, drawing and phv.sical drill. Handwork, 
agriculture and commerce are optional courses. 

Thirty-six hours’ class work per week. Four years to 
complete the course. 

A school may house both a lower primary school and a 
higher primary school. 

In 1905, by one stroke of the vermilion pen, the old 
examination system was repealed, and the modern school 
syste m was firmly established. In the same year, the 
administrative organization as it exists to-day in its essential 
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was put into effect. Some changes were made on the scheuui 
promulgated only a few years ago. IVom 1905 till 1912, iIk^ 
most important changes made were: (1) the eoiir.S(' in hotfi 
higher and lower primary scliools was to I>e four years : (2) 
the curriculum for lower primary schools was simplitied with 
also a curtailment of iiistriietionai hours per wec'k : (5/ the 
regulations for girls’ education were [U'omiJgatcxl to be gbiai 
in schools separate fiom bo 3 s* s^*hooJs, with a curriciilnm 
similar to that for boys save the addition of work spe< i.dly 
appropriate to girls and a comparative emphasis on efcmien- 
tary art subjects. 

A special conference of educators was called i;i l\‘lving 
in the summer of 1911. 91ie matt(T of eompulsory ('duc-a- 
tion was taken u}) and it was d(‘eided to have four \ears’ 
compulsory schoc'Iiiig with a plan for carrying it out. A 
group of the delegates favored eO(‘dueation in ]ow’('r ju-imaiy 
schools and aiiothei’ group favoK'd the elimination of cla sics 
from the elementary currieuluin. Diu^ to llu' opposition 
from the mon* coiiserx ativc wing howa3ver. no agr(‘cincnt 
could be reached on both of these jp'oposals. 

It w^as Jiot long, how'cver, after the coifferrujci' was 
adjourned, wIkui the tirst bonibaidnu'nt , which linally led to 
the success of the Jl(‘\'olulion, was lieard fi’oni A\'uchang ; 
and, with the establishment of the Kepublic, the two aho^«^ 
proposals were put into force, togetlier with other ^nodilica- 
tions. Another conference of (‘ducators was hcltl in 1912. In 
September of that year, the ]>r]mary school code and re gula- 
tions were officially announced, juoviding Ji four-yi ar coutm* 
for the lower primary school, and a thie'c-ycur course' for the* 
higher ])nmary school. The curriculum, as it is .still in force, 
will be discussed later. 

In 1914 and 1915 elementary education .‘•y'enis to Imvo 
suffered from the effects of the revolutionary wars. Jii both 
Honan and Anhwei, for se>nje lime, the elementary scho« >1 h 
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were ordered to be closed, by the governors of the respective 
provinces ! Also, the reactionary force, which was a natural 
correlate of the monarchical tendency of Yuan Shih-kai, 
tjieu president of the Republic, worked within him and 
reflected itself in the restoration of classics as a subject in 
the elementary curriculum, and even the adoption of the 
Prussian preparatory school for tliose who intended to enter 
the middle school, thus almost turning the elementary schools 
into schools specially for the proletariat class. Fortunately 
ins immediate downfall saved the educational as well as the 
political situation, and tlie reactionary measures were 
rt‘pealcd the next year. 

A statistical showing of the increase of pupils in the 
ilifferent years will put the situations much more clearly. 


1903 

851) 

1904 

22,800 

1905 

85,213 

1900 

173,847 

1907 

481,059 

1908 

821,007 

1909 

1,187,418 

1910 

1,409,412 

1911 


1912 


1913 

2,793,033 

1914 

3,485,807 

1915 

3,921,727 

1916 

4,140,000 

1917 

3,843,455 

1918 


1919 

4.884,838 

1022- 

-23 0,39(i 
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It has also been found that there arc 20,467 pupils in 
the elementary vocational schools. Adding this to 6,369,87)4, 
wc get 6, 417, 321 — the present total number of pupils in schools 
of all elementary grades conducted hy the Chiuese, Tliis 
does not include the Protestant missionary primary schools, 
which count 184,481 in enrollment in 1921. /assuming that 
there has been for mission schools nc great increase aftcj- 
that date, we get 6,601,802 — the sum total of all pupils iii 
primary schools in China to-day, so far as statist icval returns 
are obtainable. 

While compulsory education was long contemplated by 
central authorities, it was, however, a ])rovinee that lirst took 
up the initiative, in 1918, of formulating a definite plan to 
carry out a program of compulsory education. Under thc^ 
governorship of Tiichun You 8ih-San, Shansi has so far the 
best record in the spread of elementary education. In lt)20, 
the Ministry of Education mapped out a plan and asked the 
provinces to carr}^ it out in the respective ])rovinces. The plan 
has contemplated the steps by defining the dilferent com- 
munities according to population, and specifying that, by the 
end of a certain year, a cei*tain kind of locality should have 
compulsory education carried out, thus: 

1921 — Provincial capitals and op(‘n ports. 

1922 — County seats and cities. 

1923 — Towns containing above five hundred families. 

1924 — Towns containing above three hundn-d families. 

10%} — containing above two hundred families. 

1027 — Villages and rural di.stricts containing abo\m one 
hundred families. 

192o — \'illages containing below on(‘ hundnHl families. 

The program is to be completed in eight years 

The Shansi progiam ha.s seven steps, to be completed in 
seven half years, beginning first v.ith the provincial capital. 
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1o bo completed in September, 1918, through the sixth period 
{up to February, 1921, when compulsory education for villages, 
with above fifty families or such as containing less than five 
hundred families can conveniently set up union schools with 
neighboring districts should have been carried out), till August 
of 1921 it should have been completed even for more spareely- 
settled districts. 

In 1920, it was found in Shansi that there were ()35,218 
boys and 94,b85 girls who were attending schools, the total 
being 729,803. I'ho population of that province, according 
to the most recent stathities (1910), was 10,529,823. This 
would mean that there w(‘re sixty-nine out of ojie thousand 
wlio were attending s(4iools. Now if we adopt tin' rather 
universal ratio of school age (six to fourteen) cliildteii to 
the total population, that is, one to five, and divide this into 
two, as there will be only four years’ e()m])ulsory education, 
ihcu wo should have one hundred school age children out of 
one tliousand in the population. This would mean that 
in Shansi, iliere were tln'ii about sixty-nine per cent who 
w('re attending seliools out of tlie number that should be in 
school. 

Upon the same basis, we found the lowest limit reaches 
<lown lielow five jx'r cent in .some ])rovinces. Outside of 
Shansi, th(*re witc only two provinces that had a record 
above twenty ])er cent. 

When w(‘, however, do not take the province as a unit, 
wc will find some communitie.s that have been specially 
progressive. Thus, in Niesliun, Kiangsu, the ratio has 
already increased to forty-nine jier cent and more. 

Some progress has already been made since 1920. A 
recent investigation (1922-1923) made by the Association 
shows the percentages of the population found in elementary 
schools by provinces as follows: 
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Percentages of Elementary Students to 'J'otal 
Population 


(Special Districts Xot Tncluded) 


Provi nces 

Peking Disl-rict 
Chihli 

Fengtien ) 

Kirin ; 

HeiJnngkiang ) 

Shantung 

Honan 

Shansi 

Kiangsu 

Anhwei 

Kiangsi 

Fukien 

CKekiang 

Hupeh 

Hunan 

Shensi 

Kansu 

Sinkiaiig 

Szechwan 

K want ling 

Kwangsi 

Y iinnan 

Kweichow 


Percentage of Si ii doits 
to Pcpulation 

2/n 

2A2 

2.21 

k. o5 
0.89 
7.20 

l. 19 
0.49 
0.S7 
1.03 
1.84 
0.70 
1.09 
2.31 
1.88 
0.21 

0. 91 
1.14 

1. :u 
2.06 
0.59 


AVhile the quantity has not increased as fast and as 
consistently as it should, probably due to the instability of 
political conditions, the quality has been much iini)roved. 
But, for this, more in future chapters. 
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II. Administration 

The administrative system of elementary education may 
he treated under the following headings : (1) central and (2) 
local authorities, the latter to be again subdivided under (a) 
provincial, (6) county, and (c) school district. 

( 1 ) 7^he Central Authorities 

In the Ministry of Education, there is a special division 
which takes charge of general education. It is manifestly im- 
possible for the Ministry to have direct control of elementary 
education in a country covering as wide an area as China is. 
But some of the general codes formulated by the IMinistry still 
retain some influence throughout the country, especially in 
the matter of curriculum. Also the general })lans made by 
the Ministry as, for instance, that for compulsory education, 
have served as reminders and stimulants to the provinces. 
The National inspectors of the Ministry made occasional tours, 
and elementary education claims part of their attention. 
Some of the reports are edited and published in permanent 
foi'in and it is therefore likely to exert some influence on the 
trend of elementary education. 

(2) Local Authorities 

(a) Provincial. — The Department of Education. The 
Department is headed by the Commissioner of Education, 
appointed by the President upon the Cabinet's consent of a 
certain nomination by the Ministry of Education. In the 
Provincial Dcjiartment of Education there are three divisions, 
one of which has charge of the “ general education ” in the 
pi-oviiice concerned. It is the busiest division, and under the 
present situation of inadequate staffing little may be expected 
of it (in the way of constructive efforts in elementary edu- 
cation) , beyond routine work. Add to this the fact that there 
are so many students’ ‘‘ storms ” and ** strikes ” which need 
their incessant attention, neither much time nor much energy 
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is left for elementary education, not to say its constructive 
measures ! 

The Department has an inspectional staff whieli make 
regular fours and occasional visits. TJsually the secondarv 
schools have their attention primarily. But they do loolv 
over some elementary schools as well and report to the com- 
missioner thereon, who, based on this, allot appropriate 
rewards or reprimands, as he thinks the case dc rves. 

With general policies, the governor’s aid is to be invoked. 
His orders carry at least equal veight, as those of the com- 
missioner, with the magistrate, and when the provincial 
assembly passes an act on clcincniary education, Avhi(‘li 
seldom takes place, it has of coui>:e to be promulgated by the 
go^’e^nor. In the govemor’s olliee. tliere is also a special 
department whicli deals villi educational matters of the 
province for the governor. 

{b) County. In the hsien, or comity, magistrate is 
held responsible. As the magistiatc is ajipointed by the 
governor, IheoreticalW the edueat ional conditions of liis county 
dniing his administration form one of the criteria for Jiis due 
jiroraotion or degradation. 

In his office there is a department which has charge of 
educational administration in tlie county. A su^ier visor is 
provided. Except the supervisor, the department generally 
does not do much woik 

It is the Bureau of Promotion of kklucation to which 
one would look for some cdiK ational activity. But wc regret 
io say the duplication of administrative organs has usually 
caused or at least contributed to its dcgcneiation into an 
office for routine work. 

(c) Schooldistnct, A Ijskn,orccimty, is usually divided 
into several school districts, each under the control of a 
“delegate of school affairs,’’ sometimes with an assistant. 
He is paid next to nothing, and, with some exceptions, 
lie does little to improve oi promote education in his 
lecalitv. 
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With some schools, a trustee board may be found whose 
function it is to administer to the general welfare of the 
school. 

While the above picture is not as bright as it should be, 
])roposals have been made to improve the situation, especially 
in local administration. Thus in the Administrative Con- 
f (‘fence hold last year, definite plans were drawn up for the 
consolidation of the educational organs in a hsien government 
into a Board of Education and also for the separation of 
municipal administration from the jurisdiction of the hsien in 
which it is located. The latter had been tried in Canton and 
was almost tried in Kaifeng. The former has also been 
urged, as in the recent conference of the Council for the 
Study of Educational Administration in Chekiang. Adminis- 
trative councils to enlist teachers’ participation in provincial 
and county administration has also been proposed and urged — 
the most recent instances of which occurred in Nantung and 
some other hsien in Kiangsu. 

Even w'itli the present-day organization, there is one 
phase on which we should congratulate ourselves. For, 
while the loose organization and some other intrinsic poor 
features of administration arc incompatible wdth efficiency 
of execution, the lack of energy is fortunately somewhat 
counterbalanced by a happy incompetency to work for 
uniformity — thus giving initiative an opportunity to develop. 
The continuance of such a situation would certainly he 
inexcusable. What we need is such a new organization 
which (1) scc'urcs economy of effort by avoiding duplication, 
(2) secures efficiency by paying enough to obtain the service 
of better-trained staff, (3) gives stimulation, encouragement, 
and guidance without the sacrifice of individual initiative. 

* III. Support 

According to the statistical data collected by the Associa- 
tion for Advancement of Education in 1922-1923, the total 
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expenditures for elementary education amoanted to $-0,750,- 
702* for lower primary schools and $10,089,731 for higher 
primary schools. Dividing the former with 5,814,375, the 
number of lower primary pupils reported, we had $3.57 as 
the [)er capita annual cost for lower primary s-hools. Simi- 
larly, dividing the latter with 582,470, th(‘ naimber of higher 
]»rimary pupils reported, we had $17.32 as the per capita 
annual cost for higher primary scIiooKn 

The numbers of the two kinds of the elementary schools 
reported wT‘re 167,076 and 10,236 respectiveh’. Witli these 
as divisors, we get the average annual cost for each school as 
follows : 

Tor lower primai’y For liiirher ])rimarv 

$124 $985 

While a mathematical average tc'lJs little of the situation, 
yet when even the average cost for lower primary seho'ol 
should be as low as mentioned above it is at least a startling 
fact. 

llight here we need to consider the sources of supply. 
The greatest item probably comes from si)eeial ]e\y along 
with land tax. 

It would indeed be superfluous to say that both for tlu' 
maintenance of existing schools and for th(‘ addition of new 
sehools. the communities are pivssed for funds. The peoph' 
who have the interest of the whol(‘ ])rovince in luind sonu^- 
times do make proposals for new taxes for the whoh pro\ 
but oftentimes it is left to the individual community to vork 
out its own salv^ation. 

The per capita educational expiaidit ure is very .small, 
not exceeding ten cents per year/r 

*(;]iincsc cuiTcncy, whenever d<6lur or cent i| inentione*! in 
this article. 

t W'ith the whole iK)pulatinn as divisor, thus inClmling wofnetj, 
children, and able-bodied men. 
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Yet when hew taxes are proposed, they often meet with 
opposition — chiefly from property owners. Tuition, amount- 
ing to about a dollar a year, is sometimes charged. 

With some schools, the principal takes out a lump sum 
to run a school. He teaches little or he may not teach at 
all, and he in turn pays a teacher he engages with a sum out 
of what he has received. It is of course an unsatisfactory 
arrangement and it promises to be remedied in the near future. 

IV. ORUANlZflTION 

The present organization of elenientar}^ schools consists 
of two grades of schools, the lower primary for four years and 
the higher primary for three years. Kindergartens are seldom 
found outside of provincial capitals, great seaports, and 
special centers as the city of Soochow. Tarallel with higher 
primary schools are the lower vocational schools, which giv^o 
usually an education similar to that of the higher primary 
schools, plus a more or less ])iactical tendency. 

The new school system tliat has already been announced 
by the Ministry of Education will have a six-year organization 
of elementary schools, with a four-year organization permit- 
ted in the rural districts. Tliis mutilated organization will 
be the most prevalent type for no other reason than it is 
more economical. The terms ‘‘lower’' and “higher” will 
be retained ; but while the lower grades may exist in a 
separate school, the higher grades may only be found in a 
school with both grades. 

In so far as class organization is concerned, it is the 
ungraded type that is most prevalent, especially in the rural 
schools. Occasionaly, two rooms are found, each housing two 
grades. In the city, however, it is usually the single-class 
unit that is found ; i. e., each class or grade occupies one room, 
or with higher grades, changes rooms with other classes. 

In the lower primary school, the grade system domi- 
nates ; in the higher primary school, the departmental plan 
dominates. 
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Some sort of platoon plan has been adopted hy sonic 
schools so as to acconunodate a great number of children 
that come to attend the school. 

The primary school usually takes in new pupils in 
autumn. As usually there is an interval of one year before 
new pupils are enrolled, those who fail to pass at th(' e nd of 
a year have to repeat a year. But in big schools ‘ntermediate 
classes have been provided for, so as to afford better adjust- 
ment for retarders and rapid promoters. Of course such 
schools are rare. The flexible or shifting plan for instructional 
organization has been adopted in some few schools to avoid 
the ordinary lock-step type of organization and to meet the 
different levels of activities. 

With regard to the administrative organization in school, 
the principal is held responsible. In larger schools, there is 
now a tendency to democratize it through iiie organization 
of school council and the delegating of some power to com- 
mittees. 


\ , The OjRinvrLUM 
The present curriculum is as follows : 
(1 ) Lower Primanj Schools 


a. 

Moral Instruction 

2 hrs. 

b. 

Chinese 

10-14 „ 

c. 

Arithmetic 

5-G ,, 


Handwork 

7 


Drav.-iiig 

12 


(Beginning with the second year) 


Singing and Physic*al Drill 4 hrs. 

h. 

Sewing ( girls) 

1-2 „ 


(Beginning with the third year) 

Boys, 22 -28 hrs. Girls, 22^29 hrs. 

* And also singing may be omitted. 
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(2) Higher Primary Schools 

a. Moral Instruction 2 lirs. 

b. Chinese 10-8 „ 

c. Arithmetic 

d. Chinese History and Geography 

e. Science 

/. Manual Training | 

g. Drawing | 

h. Singing 

c Physical Drill 

j. Agriculture 

(Beginning with the second year) 

k. Sewing (girls) 2-4 ,, 

l. English 3 „ 

(Optional, beginning with the third or the second year 
or take some other foreign language instead.) 

Agriculture may have commerce instead. 

Manual training, and singing, may bo omitted. 

(’onsidering the limited resources of the schools, it is 
ivally startling to see the extent to which the schools go to 
])ro\udc the children with the variety of the intellectual 
regimen as made out by the Ministry of Education. While 
there are, in rural districts, scliools who?^e curriculum is 
pnudically limited to reading and writing and some arithmetic, 
usually w'c tind some singing and to a lesser extent some kind 
of play. It is the subjects which require concrete materials 
and equipment that are more frequently found lacking, and, 
even if present, quite inadequate. 

Great changes have been evolving in the last decade or 
so. The efficacy and appropriateness of “moral instruction” 
ha\’(j })eeu brought into question. In many schools. 
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* citizenship ’ has filled the niche instead, without much 
change, I am sorry to say, in the content. But the change 
even merely in name is significant and augurs for a bettivr 
day. The substitution of formal ])hysical exercises with 
play is quite universal. ‘T.oca> study " has been introduced 
(‘ither as part of a subject or as an indep(‘nctrnt subject in 
some schools. Following this there has come “nature study” 
and more recently “social study.” Arithmetic lias ineludVd 
calculat ions on the abacus so as to bring it into closer sup- 
])ort with Chinese situations. But tlic, gn'atest change' 
probably consists in tlic substitution of the more foiinal typt^ 
of material with one approaching more the spoken language 
(sometimes rendered veriiaiadar ”), tli<' substitution of 
Wen-li with Pei-liwa. The Conference of the <ielt‘gates of 
])rovincial educational associations decided in Hdt) to ask 
tile ..Ministry of Fducation to order all the lower primary 
schools to make this change and all higlua* ])rimary 
schofils to have both tlie Pii-hwa and Wen-li types of 
m; tcrials. Tu .lanuary of the next year, the Aiinistry gave 
the order ac'cordiiigiy. (Certainly it is a lioou to the*, children 
of the geiK'ratioiis following, and a gr(‘at ste]) in the cause of 
I'lementary (‘ducatioii in Ciiina, wliatever opinion we may 
hold on the value of Pei-hvva. I'liis, though a more recent 
j*'‘form, is much more universally adopted than the jihonetic 
alphabet, which has been complic^atcd by th<‘ controversies 
ov(*r the standardization of pronunciation. 

The advance in thought and practice among the Chinese 
('diicators of elemenary education is now liere more eloquently 
expressed than in the proposed elementary school curriculum 
as drafted by a special committee, afijiointcd by the 
Associated Conference of the Provincial Educational An.^ocui- 
lions, in collaboration witli some leaders m elementary 
eilucation of the province of Kiangsu, for long a source of 
new ideas in Chinese education. ]\hiny of the best thoughts 
and practices have been incorporattM. Because it will be of 
interest to our co-workers in the world, to sec tlu^ cducaticuial 
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ideas of the Chinese elementary school educators, a transla* 
tion of it is made as below, and is inserted here as an appen- 
dix to this article, though it still waits for further revision at 
the coming conference of the Provincial Educational As> 
sociation. 


VI. Method 

Much of the methods in use can probably be gleaned from 
the above, especially from the last chapter. A few remarks, 
however, may still be necessary to show the general trend. 

With due allowance for tixceptions, it seems safe to say 
that, so far as method is concerned, the elementary schools 
would rank first among the several grades of schools in China. 
For while schools on the secondary and higher levels are still 
largely addicted to the pouring-in method, it is the elemen- 
tary schools that are comparatively free from it. It is true 
that the sing-song type of reading and the use of tracing 
paper in writing — the latter very rarely — may still exist, but 
it is here in the elementary schools that we find a more general 
adoption of the developing method. Only about a decade 
ago, the Herbartian Five Formal Steps found a general recep- 
tion here. Teacher’s manuals accompanying the school texts 
were made with the Five Steps as the scheme of every lesson. 
Then the formality of it was sensed, and the teachers con- 
densed it to three steps, corresponding to the analysis of 
Herbart himself. 

Again it was not quite five years ago when the elemen- 
tary school educators were discussing and applying the 
** supervised study method, which meant a further dimin- 
ishing of the amount of oral presentation. This continues to 
the present in many schools, in one form or another. 

But at present the attention of the elementary schools is 
engaged in the study of the project method. Within 
the last two years there has been scarcely a periodical 
but has discussions about, and more recently reports on, 
the use of the project method, and scarcely an institute 
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but has “ project method ’’ on the program. Many 
schools, including ordinary public schools, are attempting it 
in some way. 

In the last few months, the question of the jx)ssil)ilily to 
apply the J)alton Laboratory Plan to the primary sciux>lshas 
been raised. It is not unlikely that such discussion a. ij bt^ 
increased in the next year or so. 

Whatever opinion we may form on the frequent Huct na- 
tion of attention and effort to difuTeni iheori(‘S and ]>raetice.s, 
Ave may venture to remark that +he elementary school teach- 
ers are a very e^i ter-} )ri.<:ing sort of j)cople and that, tli'y arc 
very oj>en-inind(‘d to new ideas. 

\'li. Djscieline 

When the public schooL a\ ere iirst csta])lish(‘d, dis(aj)]ine 
approached the military kitid. It was said that there could 
be no liberty but implicit obedience in the school as w(‘ll as 
in the army. The forming of lines in going to the classroom 
ajid ill leaving it even in small schools, the concert bowing at 
a certain command at the beginning and at the end of caeli 
recitation, and the formal inarcliing exercises in jihysical 
drill — all thc'se savored a military' r(*giraen. ^Jhe rigidity of 
the sitting and standing posture ivo.s enhmeed. 'J ea(;h(;r was 
the ruler and the autocrat. 

Gradually this order was relaxed, partly du(‘ to the 
consciousness of its artilicialii}" and partly duo to a hctb'r 
ajjpreciation of the more wholesome pcdagogic^al jirineijilcfs. 
It was then even ofliciaHy announced tliat some iilxaly 
should be encouraged if it did not conflict with the jiur- 
pose of order. 

The present tendency seems to be talking a further 
This, if dcHnitely formulatiyl, would probably read ; “ Liberty 
or activity is to be encouraged, but a reasonable amount of 
orderliness is to be maintained.’^ 

Except in very poor schools, the teachers as well a.s tho 
pupils seem to have taken up play as an item of daily 
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activities. Excursions are quite common for city schools in 
spring or autumn. Questions in the classroom are encour- 
aged, and even communication among pupils when classroom 
work is going on is judiciously connived at if it does not 
cause disturbance. 

Wholesome incentives are provided in the form of 
teacher’s approval, the awarding of credentials (for punc- 
tuality, regular attendance lasting for a certain period, etc.), 
the giving of inexpensive school supplies (notebooks, pencils, 
etc.). Correctives are brought more nearly in line with more 
advanced thoughts on the subject. J)etention is less 
practiced, and dcprivatiori of company or play is more 
generally adopted. While corporal punishment may still exist 
in vsome schools, it is tabooed. The picture certainly forms 
quite a contrast with the time when merits ” and more 
usually “ demerits ” wxtc liberally bestowed. 

A mark is generally given for a piipiFs conduct at the 
end of a semester, and with some s(1i(k)1s the pupil’s family 
is notified of this as well as <>f liis scholastic attainments. 
»Sonietimes a grade is used in^D'acL ^Moro n^ei^ntly, however, 
the vagueness and consequently the inade(piaey of it are felt, 
and a more definite scheme with delinite itcjnshas been made 
by the Elementary Scliool of the Southeastern Univ(Tsity. 
The items were adapt('d from Dr. Clara Chassers scale to 
measure citizenship qualities and are grouped into twxdve 
.steps according to the difficulty of attahimciit for each item 
after two years of experu'jicc with it. it has thus secured 
definiteness to show' the pu[)il as well as the parents in what 
he has succeeded, and in what he has yet to give special 
efforts. Thousands of copies have been bought by other 
schools, and it is likely to exert some infiuence on the prac- 
tice of other schools. The writer of this pamphlet has 
knowdedge of three secondary schools and one other elemen- 
tiiry school that have incorporated the same idea in their 
res^KJctive schemes. 
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The pupil self-government idea is fuund in one way or 
other ill some elementary sehools, especially in the iiigher 
primary grades. Some of the practice schools liave event 
organized the school into a city or a village with the many 
departments of government, council, inajo’'“s ofhcc, court, 
police. A store is run in manj’ scl.ools. The boy scouts and 
girl guides give another op])ortLinity for trainii .. . What has 
been said above is })y no im^ans be construed that the 
problem of disei[)line in elementary schools has all b(‘,en 
solved. How to form halrils of (tleanlincss, tidinc'ss, and 
orde»-liucss ; h(/vr to secure* soc ial solidarity without destr'oy- 
iiii^ indivifluality ; Irow to prepare the youth against the 
“ storm and stress’* of adolc's caicc* ; how to seemre^ all this 
despite possilrle o])j)osite intluene(*< in tlie grc'at out-of-school 
ivorld, arc pndrlems as dillic.ilt to soive as they are signifii’ant. 
Suffice it to say, inevever. that tlic^ teaeh(*r is more uni\»T- 
sally thinking himself or herself as a friend to the child r’en, 
not merely an insiructor'; that discipline is more gc'ricrvilly 
thought of in positive tenons well as in negative t(*rms ; 
that social discipline is lindiinra place to supplement liersonnf 
discipline and supj)lant military discijdine. Litth^ is hcani 
of “swi])ing, and obscene* talk is rare*. Pupils are actives 
and responsive*, and (‘\ en responsible. The^y form ccrtidnly 
a contrast to thehr bn >t hers in the* s'ceaniela ry sche)e)ls as the*y 
are. It seem* we may \'enture at ](*ast this remark ihat the' 
discipline in the elenusitary scheKjls is on the rig^ht track. 

VTir. Teacuer 

Two studios wore made to determine the financial status 
of the elementary school teachers, and one of these w(‘nt into 
siuffi details as to cover hi< education, his age, and the length 
of his service. This was made by Professor Ise Yi Vij, 
Principal of the Elementary School of Southeastern Univer- 
sity, in 1921-1922. Que.stionnaire blanks were made ami 
distributed to different province.s. Several thousands of 
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copies were distributed, but only four hundred filled blanks 
were at last returned. These four hundred cases cover 256 
cases from Kiangsii. 62 cases from Chekiang, 12 cases from 
k!5hantung, 26 cases from Szechwan, etc. 

With regard to their previous education, 56 per cent 
had graduated from the regular normal schools, 34 per cent 
had other kinds of secondary or higher education ; only 
7 per cent had an education below the secondary grade. 
This is entirely a too favorable representation. Bub the 
very fact that such a group should receive a “salary” as 
vStated below makes it the more significant. 

Their age ranges from 18 to 56 (Chinese count). The 
median age is 25.9, which is about 25 according to Western 
count. For men, the median is 26.4, and the mode is some- 
where between 22 and 28, For women the median is 22.1 
and the mode is somewhere between 21 and 23. There are 
ve ry few lady teachers over 30. 

These teachers had served in elementary schools for 
about 4.4 years (median), and represent the experience that 
can be obtained from such a span of years. 

The initial salary was §125.10 (mean) Chinese currency, 
while the present salary is §160.25 (ni('an). It meant on the 
avtTage an increase of about §11.72 per year. 

Out of these 400, 62.2% were reported definitely to have 
been married. (Of the 44 women reporting, 26, that is 
59.1%, were unmarried.) Those who wx*rc married, had 
mostly })onic more than one child. Besides this, another 
18% hud to provide for their parents, brothers or sisters, or 
any combination of them. 

According to the calculation of the investigator con- 
cerned, a married man teacher wuth two children should 
receive at least an annual pay of §316.45. An unmarried 
man teacher with two parents to provide for, should receiv^e 
a minimum annual pay of §218.95. 

Compare this w^ith the actual amount of salary, and you 
can well sympathize with the teacher for his dissatisfaction 
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with his lot. And it is no wonder thit many teachers 
should think of leaving the profession. 

Within the knowledge of the writer, many teachers of 
rural schools are receiving a salary far below the median 
amounts recorded above. Tliey are recei\ ing literally a 
pittance. Only very recently strikes of teachers for iinaacial 
reasons were reported from difTcrent place" (as, e. g., 
Kashing, Chekiang ; and Amoy, Fukiiai) . 

Under these conditions one cannot expect too much 
from the rank and file of the eiemcnuiry school teachers. 
Hut against thc-ne odds, the devoiioii with which the teachtu* 
does the work chvserves but eomn.endalion. 

The elementary school b'acluT is well represented in the 
local education associations. Some of the t(‘acliers form 
themse]v(>s into an associati(m for the study of education. 
He is, however, ]HK)rly repn'sented in the edneat ional associa- 
tion of bigge*' units, as, e. g., the provincial educational 
associations. The Ass(>(‘ialion of the Practice Schools of 
Normal Schools of Kiangsu has exerted much iniluence in the 
public elementary schools, and recently Anhwei and CIkj- 
kiang have started the same kind of organiziition. At present 
writing, the.se thrc'c associatiojis ar(‘ holding a convcajtioii in 
Hangchow — another example of eoupcrati\ (' activitic'S and a 
sign that augurs well for the j)rogress of (‘lementary 
education. 

The Kiangsu Association of Practice Stdiools published 
the -‘Elementary Scliool.” Some of the iiuatd^cTs have also 
issued the “ Teacher's Help. ’ Tln^y will, however, soi)n Ih; 
discontinued with the i.^suing of tlui “ Primary Education ” 
by the Association for the Promotion of Education. 

So much for the teacher and his wc^f k ingtaieral. 'Jdiere 
remain a few remarks vi\ the ])robIem of the supply of 
elementary school teachers. 

At present, the graduates of the normal schools number 
less than six hundred in cither Kiangsu or Chekiang- the 
two provinces where there are probably more normal sch«H>Ls 
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than in any other province. It is true that the teachers are 
not entirely recruited from the normal schools and it is true 
also that some graduates of these schools fail to find 
teaching work. it as it may, we cannot escape from the 
conclusion that the supply is very inadequate if wo c^xpect 
to extend the eduea.tional ox)portunities of elementary educa- 
tion to all children. 

Take the province of Kiangsu for example. The uum- 
bcT of teachers that will be needed, if the progress of 
compulsory (‘ducatio)! is to be carried out, with the basis for 
this estimate, can Ix^ seen from the following : 

30,51)9,599 : whole [)opulation. 

2,547,400 : half of the children within the compulsory 
ago (O-B)). This numher is obtained by dividing the whole 
population with 0, the common ratio of children of compul- 
sory age to population, and 2, for the children are required 
to attend only four* years. 

2,547,400 

-510,500 .... number already in school. 

2,03(h900 .... numher to be put into school. 

-130,000 .... number to be put into sciiools 

1 900 900 [already in existence. 

1,900,000 to be divided by 50 as number of pupilsfor class. 

50)1,900,000 number for whom new classes are to be sc't up. 

3H,000 classes to bo set up. 

3S,(K)0 to be divided by f (two teachers for three 
classes) we get 57,(H)0 teachers to be trained. 

prepare for tliis (unergency, the Kiangsu Association 
for Promotion of C ompulsory Education has taken stops to 
arouse the dilferenjt* communities to set up normal institutes 
^\hieh recpiire two years for graduation. A consistent 
})rogram has been outlined. To train such a force will cost 
$9,120,550. For a six-year program it will cost the ]*eoplo 
of the province $1,520,000 each year, which, divided ])y the 
sixty counties, means an annual expenditure of $25,300 per 
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county. It is no easy matter to meet this demand, but with 
few exceptions, every county has already started the school. 
The province of Shansi, whicli has already done mucli in 
compulsory education, started to train teachers in normal 
institutes stiecialiy set up to meet the urgent r^^eds. 

If we take up the whole country, we ‘’hall see vhai .i 
huge force of teacliers is iieedcd. 

Three hundred sixty million is conservative estimate 
of Chinese population. Divided hy 12, we get :j0,()b0.U()0 ; 
minimum uuinber of cliildreii to Cum{>ly with the compulsory 
education law. i>ivided by oO, number of pujiils lor a class, 
tlien 000. dOO classes aro needed. Divide this by (two 
teacliers for comimlsoiy education for three classes), wv 
get 900,000 ; number of teacdiers n(‘cded. 

The training of 900,000 teachers just for compulsory 
education alone is something the magnitude of which can 
only be imagined, not to mention the immensity of elemen- 
tary educat icai prop( r. 


IX. Supervision 

LndcT ilie c}u]>tcr on administration, mention lias lx vii 
made of the Xational lnsp( ctors appointed b}’ the Ministry 
<jf Education and the Timincial Inspectors a};{jointcd by thc^ 
Eomml'^sioner of Education. Due to the great extent of an a 
of their jurispiudence, tlu-ir functions have been limit'd to 
inspection. 

Each county has also a county inspector. can 

make usually two rounds of the schools per year. For the 
inadequacy of this service, the office of tlie “ circuit gmde ’’ 
lias been created to su[)])leirK nt it. But the addition of one 
officer to take charge of the schools in an area which will 
usually take about a month to make even a tlyiim visit of 
the schools has proved to have improved the conditiou 
very little. 
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There has been a tendency on the part of the teacher to 
belittle the service of the inspector and the “ circuit guide.” 
“ Their remarks on the work are usually lacking in definite- 
ness” ; “ They can suggest no better substitute for the piece 
of work they criticize” ; etc., etc. 

There has been also a tendency, notably in the province 
of Kiangsu, to take a clear departure from the traditional 
point of view of the work of such officers. In the Com- 
missioner of Education's office of this province, college 
professors and others have been asked to do part-time work 
to serve as “ guides ” to certain branches of educational 
work of the province. While such work has been largely 
confined to a secondary field, it seems to indicate that the 
work and the name of the inspector will have a round-about- 
face turn in the near future. (The said province, at the 
suggestion of tlie Provincial Educational Association, ha.s 
also formally asked the College of Education of Southeastern 
University to provide a special short course for the inspectors 
of the province.) 

The above docs not mean to reflect on the work of the 
inspectors. Many of them have done good and faithful woik, 
and also have meant to be of positive help to the teachers. 
The government aho specifies that the inspectors’ ” work 
is not merely inspection, but he should also give suggestions 
to be of positive help to teachers, and many of the 
“ inspectors evidently have not been oblivious of this clause. 

But the need for better-trained and more efficient 
positive supervision has been keenly felt. Considering the 
susceptibility of the Chinese educators to new’ ideas, it is 
not unlikely that within the next three to five years, we 
shall see a great change in this important phase of educa- 
tional administration. 

Meanwhile the administration and the teachers have not 
been slow to appreciate the importance of tlio teachers’ 
growth during service. Summer schools have been largely 
attended, and they claim a large quota among their clientele 
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from the elementary school teachers. Tea. hers’ institiite-s, 
of long or short duration, are a common feature; and 
oc(^asionally one finds institute work ev^en during the short 
Avinter vacation. 

Teachers' visits to schools of other districts which are 
better known for educational work hcve also become a com- 
mon feature, more common than in probably any ,)untry in 
the Western world. 

The periodicals put out by tlu* big nook companies in 
vShangliai Imvo a Avide cireulraioin So with other edueational 
p(‘riodica]s. These* }>ero(licals have carried nev ideas and 
intbrmatioi^ U) the teaelu'is to ifi'<]>ire or lead tlu’m to lunv 
activities, aiany of the elcnKmlary school icachers arc^ thus 
quiU' coiiV('rsani Avitli the ivnv id(‘as iii (aliR-alion ; Clary 
schools, intelligence tests, the project method, and the Dalton 
plan are found on their lips, if not actually in tluir practice 
in one form or anotlnn-. The elementary school teacla'rs are 
thin kept in touch Avith the activities of their brethnm in 
other lands iu their common profession to help tlu^ younger 
geficration to li\"e a richer, worthier, and better life. 

X. llKTKosrUVT AM) Ol TLOOK' 

Within a d.*r*ade and a half since the inception of the 
modc'rn system of cdu(*dtion, China has waal startled on tlH‘ 
r(»ad to give the younger generation the rudiments of educa- 
tion. That her aceomj)lishinent is not as much as she 
wished, .she is too ready too acknowledge ; but we can 
probably make just appraisal only again-t the background of 
her political vicissitude.s in tie* interval. 

'I’hanks to the fruits of the experiences of the educators 
of other lands, she has much to harvest. The quality of 
education is hence much better than the spread of such 
education w’ould indicate. 
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However, she is not at all oblivious to the spread of it 
either. Shansi has the lead and Kiangsu is very busy 
preparing the ground for it. 

But the magnitude of the adoption of universal and 
eompulsory education in China is almost beyond imagination. 
To finance and staff the six hundred thousand classes to give 
thirty thousand children, the future generation of one fourtli 
of the human race, a rudimentary education, not to say 
higher stages of education, is a problem the immensity of 
which can only be intimated, and to the Chinese educator be- 
longs the task as well as the privilege to work for its solution. 

Noti: : The ■writer of this pamphlet lias drawn freely from 
many sources, especially the article by i\Ir. Yuan Shili-dao in 
the “Past Fifty Years'' of SJnin Pao, for the iirst section and 
the p(^riodical of Compiffsorif K<1ur.ation (KiaiigMi;. 

Appendix 

Among tihe remarks accompanying this table are : 

1. The subjects for elementary schools include : Chinese 
language, arithmetic, hygiene, citizenship, history, geography, 
nature stud}^ gardening, industrial arts, fine arts, musii*, 
physical culture, and foreign language. A lower primary 
scliool, however, may, for the sake of convenience in instruc- 
tion, combine scv(*ral subjects into one according to tin* 

ature of the subjects, thus : 

((/) Hygiene, citizenship, history, and geography may 
be combined into one subject, to be named “ social study. * 

{})) Cardening may be incorporated into nature study. 
(Nature study and social study may again be combined into 
one subject, to be named “ common knowledge.” 

(r) Industrial arts and fine arts can be combined as 
one subject, called “ arts.” 

(d) Music may be combined with physical culture. 

2. What is indicated in the table (wuth lines) as 
to separation and combination of subjects means merely for 
suggestive purpose. It is to be understood that schools in 
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(liiicrent localities have full libert}' to inrke iiUKlilicatious 
according to what is indicated in the above article. 

3. The name for each subject is determined according 
to its nature, thus . 

(а) Hygiene, citizenship, history and human geography, 
d(‘al with the social facts in the envdrontneiit lienee th(' tcim 
‘‘social (stud^d- Nature objects, natural phen mena, and 
gardening all deal v ith natural facts, hence the tc‘rm nature 
(study).” When ‘'social study” and ‘ nature study” art' 
combined, it is, for lack of an ap[>ro[>riatc term, nanu'd 
“common knowledge," whieh seems to b{‘ more detinite 
than the term “local study.” 

(б) “Citizenshi])” differs somewhat from “moral instruc- 
tion.’ dlie latter stresse.s the cultivation of virtues, whih^ 
the former str(‘sses the study of the conditions in social 
environment. Th(Ucfoi(i citizmishif) may lx? ••oinbiru'd into 
the larger group, “social study.” d’he (mltivuition of \'ir(u(‘s, 
which was tlie conoenn iii moral instruction, should be an aim 
in the teaching of reading Attention to manners and the 
giving of ad\ i e on conduct may be done in connection witli 
the teaching of all subjects. Henc(‘ no separate subject of 
moral instruction is made, nor is “eitizimship” a substitute 
fo'‘ “moral instruction.” 

(c) Industrial arts and fin(‘ arts were res|)ectiv'(dy called 
“manual arts” and “drawing.” But the actual w'ork dotvs 
not consist of manual arts and drawing alone, but also the 
appreciation of art objects and thv making of food and 
clothing. Hence the present name. 

(d) Foreign language does not neef‘ssaril\ mean Kngiisli. 
Hence the general and inclusive term. 

4. The total amount of lime of iisstructioii fur each 
year in different schools cam-ot he uniform in practice, nor 
should it be. Ther(‘fore only the minimum total amounts 
per week are indicated, with the percentage of allotment for 
each subject, so that different localities or schools may enjoy 
a due amount of flexibility in adapting it to tlunr uses. 
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5. The total amounts of time of instruction per week 
are in minutes. All these amounts can be divided by six, so 
that each period can be made to consist of sixty or thirty 
minutes. 

6. For each period in each subject, when a fraction is 
found after applying the percentage amount, it can be made 
to correspond exactly with the given number of minutes for 
each period by deducting the fraction if it is more than half 
of the given number of minutes for each period, or by making 
up the number if it is less than half of it. 

(E. g., 4% of 1080 is 43.2 min. If each period is limited 
to 30 min., then give up the 13.2 min.; and if each period 
consists of 45 min,, then add 1.8 min. to make it up.) 

7. Foreign language may, due to local conditions, 
oegin with the third or the fourth year. Foreign language 
should occupy about 10';{) of the time extra of the total 
amount of minutes listed. 

8. Agriculture, commercial training, scout activities, or 
other special subjects may be introduced by deducting a 
certain amount of time from the allotment given ordinarily 
to a certain subject or certain subjects in the curriculum. 
The time for morning exercises is not included in the time 
allotments on the curriculum. 

Meanwhile, the committee undertook to draft the pur- 
poses, the standards, the procedure, and the method for each 
subject listed in the curriculum. The writer of this pamphlet 
will take pains to translate parts of these outlines, which 
were made by the principals and teachers in elementary 
schools, to show the progress of theory and practice in the 
interval of only a few years after the modern system has 
been established and what the general trend is. 

Thus, for Chinese language, * we find: 


♦The course of study of Chinese language was formulated by 
Mr. Wu Yih-yin, and translated with the collaboration of Mr. Doo 
Mn-dong. ^ 
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A. Main Purposes. 

To practice the usage of spoken and written language, 
to cultivate sympathy and virtue ; to stimulate imagination 
and thought ; to arouse the interest in reading ; to build a 
good foundation for the further study of wriP en Iaiiguagt‘, ; 
to cultivate the ability to express one’s ideas. 

B. Minimum Standards. 

1. Por the lower grades : 

1. r pohen iMugiuigc. To be a}>le to understand the 
stories and lectures given in dialect and to cany on simple 
conversation in it. 

2. Writtan Ijtnguaga. 

(а) Reading. To recognize about twelve hundr(*d 
eharacters which are most useful ; to be able to us<j 
the phonetic alphabet and read children’s literature 
(in Peuliua) for eight volumes (every volume con- 
ta ins about four or five thousand characters) with 
the help of a dictionary; to be able to r(*ad children’s 
currci it literature (in Pei-hm) which contains five 
percent new characters; and to score more than 
sixty per cent accuracy in sight n ading tests. 

(б) Composition. To be able to write simple composi- 
tions in the form of narrativ'^s and other forms of 
practical value so that others can understand the 
general idea of it. 

(c) Writing. To be able to write one hundred charac- 
ters (about 15 mm. square) per hour, and write 
seventy characters (about 35 mm. square) per hour. 

II. For the higher grades : 

1 . >S’ poken Language . To be able to understand popular 

lectures given in the standard dialect and to give lectures 
in it. 
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2. Written Language. 

(a) Evading. To recognize about three thousand five 
hundred characters in toto ; to read more than 
twelve volumes of children’s literature, each 
containing more than fiv^c thousand characters ; 
with the help of a dictionary to be able to read 
such materials (in Pci-hua) containing about ten 
per cent new words and with difficulty similar 
to such “ periodicals ” as The Childrens World and 
The Little Friend, and such materials (in Wen-U) 
containing ten per cent new characters and with 
difficulty similar to the dailies or local newspapers, 
to make no mistake in punctuation (of these 
materials) and to score more than sixty per cent 
accuracy in answering general questions after 
reading. 

ib) Composition. To be able to write compositions (in 
Pci-hua) in everyday use in the form of exposition 
and argumentation, so that others can understand 
the general idea. 

(c) Writing. To be able to write characters in run- 
ning ” style. 

Note : If an accurate scale of standards is employed 
tl^' other mentioned minimum standards should be 
reached. 

C. Methods, 

1. Spoken Language. In low grades, progression is to 
be* laigely employed. Afterwards, conversation, lecture and 
dramatization are to be used instead. 

2. Reading. To stress appreciation and dramatization, 

3. Written Language. To emphasize repetition and 
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practice. For the above three branches, reading, language, 
and writing are to be taught together, and to be correlaietl 
with other subjects. 

4. Project, For the last three yeai*s, S(^lf study should 
be stressed. 

5. Spoken language may be taught alone or along with 
composition ; in the absence of a proper teacher this subject 
may be postponed. One year will be enough when it is 
tau^t alone, in the localities where the dialect is akin to 
the standard adopted. 

Note : Full explanations will be made and published. 

Or, let as take arithmetic : * 

A. Main Purpores. 

l^racticing to solve problems involving qiiaiitily and 
number, and to acquire the ability to use the tools necessary 
for the solution of such problems. The main points are as 
follows : 

1. To be able to get ex])eri(*nce about iiuoib(‘r and 
quantity from their daily work or play. 

2. To be able to apply their arithmetical knowledge to 
their own life. 

3. To be able to find out for the nisei vx‘s for (arith- 
metical) problems. 

4. To acquire the habits of accurate and <j)eedy 
calculations. 


♦The course of study of arithmetic was formulated by Mr. 
Yi Yu-tse, and translated with the coUalx>ration of Mr. Gau 
Pia-Tai. 
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B. Minimum Standards. 

I. For the lower grades : 

(а) To be able to do acciu-ately and rapidly four 
fundamental operations with integers, four funda- 
mental operations with decimals (division without 
decimal divisor), and compound foundamental 
operations in measurements (weight, distance, and 
area) . 

(б) To be able to solve, accurately and rapidly, the 
simple problems involving four fundamental opera- 
tions in their daily life. 

II. For the higher grades : 

(а) To be able to do accurately and rapidly four integral 
fundamental operations, four decimal fundamental 
operations, and four fractional fundamental opera- 
tions (the denominator with prime numbers below 
thirteen, and not complex fz'actions) . 

(б) To be able to do accurately and rapidly the problems 
involving four integral fundamental ojzerations to 
two steps, the problems containing fraction or 
weight, distance and area, the problems which can 
be solved by decimals, and the problems containing 
proportion or percentage. 

(r) To be able to apply their arithmetical knowledge to 
ordinary household bookkeeping. 

Remarks : In accordance with (1) and (2) under 
main purposes ” the problems involving quantity and 
number differ in different localities, times, schools, or grades 
with which pupils are familiar. It is therefore impossible to 
set definite concrete standards, and teachers are asked to 
refer to the most appropriate textbooks, the study of local 
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conditions in which the pupils live, and make modifications 
accordingly. 

The above is only the minimum standards for the use of 
the mechanical, or the tool phase. If an appropriate scale 
standards is used, the minimum standards for the given rate 
of accuracy and speed should be reached. 

C. Teaching Methods. 

1. Attention should be given to the fact that full us(‘ 
should be made of the pupils' daily life, so that th('y will fee l 
the need of arithmetical knowk'dge. 

Therefore in the tirsi yc^ar there may l.)e no i’ornial 
lesson on arithmetic. A tc'acher should avail himself ot any 
opportunity during recitation or recess, at home or in S(;h(>ois, 
to lielp their pupils solve arithmetio problejiis which coiifj’ont. 
the pupils. At the same time, teachers must be candul to 
cultivate their fundamental ideas of quantity and number. 
They may also pj’ovddc a s])c‘cial jxu'iod for ganu's involving 
some aritinnetic, so that the pupils will feel Uh' nccai of 
rrilhmotic in their play and that they will Ijavi* a sfa-eial 
interest hi learning arithmetic as a means to further their 
activities. 

In tiie second year, stress should be put on dramaliza- 
ticai (purchases, sales, household alTairs, etc.). A teachc‘»' may 
also lead pupils to put them in vicarious situations to b'ach 
arithmetic. 

2. Emphasis should bo put on constant drill in order to 
form the habits for accurate and rapid operation.s. 

Materials for practice must be grouped together vvhidi 
have mutual relations. The competing method is to be usi tl 
to show pupils their evident progress, so that they will ha ve 
further interest in drill. 
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3. Thosel! problems which have close relation with the 
pupils’ daily lif# are to have the first claim. Adults’ problems, 
however practical, if pupils cannot imagine the real situation, 
are not desirable 

4, 8c^ far as the theory of method is concerned, induc- 
tion is preferable to deduction. 

If the foregoing has been limited to tool subjects let us 
take some subjects with a much richer content — industrial 
arts and fine arts. The outlines for both were made by 
primary teachers. Both seemed to show a quite modern 
point of view, while the former showed an evidently 
democratic trend besides. 

Thus, for industrial arts (extracts)*^ : 

A. Main* Purposes. 

To study, witli practical work, all the sources and uses 
of all kinds of raw material which has much to do with our 
daily lift' iu food, clothing, and shelter ; the j)rocesses and 
methods of their manufacture ; and the making and use of the 
tools. To arouse appreciativt' and intelligent sympathy with 
all the industrial work of the world. 

B. Minimum Standards. I^iwer Grades : 

1. K'lundedge. 

{a) Clothing. To recognize the things made of cotton, 
silk, and flax ; how each kind is made ; how to 
differentiate one from the other ; and to know how 
cloths are made. 


•The course of study of industrial arts was formulated by 
Mr. llsiutt Ohu-gau and translated with some collaborations by 
Mr. Kau Ohens-tsa. 
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(b) Food. To recognize the common foo<^l8 made of rice 
and wheat ; and to know the genera! industrial 
processes of their making. 

(c) Shelter. To recognize the three principal industrial 
materials of clay, wood, and mc*al, mortar and 
lime, pine, gold, iron, lead, etc , how they become 
what they aie, and what is the rela ^on of each to 
human welfare. 

2. Skill, 

(а) To make household artic les for the use of the projects 
({)layi ng home) — as clothes, hat, shoes for dolls. 

(б) To make general foods with cooking of boiled 
rice, egg. 

(c> do give expressions iij imagination (dolls’ house and 
furniture), to make simple artiedes (e. g., flytrap). 

C. Tkaciuxo MfCTiroD. 

For the lower grades, ' the “ study is to be carried on 
througli t he project method alone, or the .subject may bt? taugli ( 
in connection with the other projects of subjects, or, taking 
the main purpose of this su])jeet as center of project 
organization, is to correlate with other .subjects so that other 
subjects will contribute toward the realization of the purpose. 
As for the work, pupils ai*e allowed to give expression with 
the results of their study to their imagination. For the study 
in the higher grades stress should be put on formal industrial 
problems. It may correlate with nature study, if opportunity 
presents itself. The. practical work .should go along with 
genuine industrial work. 

For fine arts (extracts) : 

Minimum Standards, for Higher Grades. 

1. Appreciation. To be able to — 

{a) Select the best kind out of sev^eral kinds of art 
products, and explain the gfxxl points. 

(6) Select the vantage i)oint in viewing a landscape. 
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(c) Compare and criticize the art products of various 
descriptions. 

{d) Point out the strong and weak points of the works 
of classmates. 

(c) Explain the colors found on flowers, fruits, and dyed 
materials. 

(/) Discern directions of time and light on famous 
pictures. 

2. Execution, To be able to — 

(a) Indicate the scenes of the four seasons with drawing 
or cardboard cutting and pasting. 

(b) Draw a landscape containing simple construction, so 
that those who know the place can identify it at 
once when looking at the picture. 

(c) Draw cylindrical and rectangular articles, making no 
great blunders with position, shape, and perspective. 

(d) Form, with scissors or other sirnj)Je tools, pentagonal, 
hectangular, octangular, elliptical, and other simple 
geometrical iigures at one's will. 

(' ) Make several kinds of dt'sign (with dotted or con- 
tinuous lines) with figures of flowers and caterpillars. 

(/) Make designs to decorate book covers, tables, adver- 
tiseinenls, or other things amenable to artistic 
finishing, with flowers or interesting lines. 

In carrying out the program, the textbook often forms 
an important tool in the hands of the teacher, especially as 
there are many teaeluTs who have had too little trajning. 
The (Mmmercial Press, i>td., and the Chung Hua Book Com- 
pany have vied with each other in producing the best 
textbooks for school usi*, and naturally they have lovst no 
time in keeping progress with the new’ educational system. 
The real situation of what tlie elementary education will be 
in the near future may be gauged from a translation of the 
following extracts from the first book of the ‘‘ New’ School 
System Readers put out by the Commercial Press, Ltd, 
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The meaning of this passage is as follows ; 

“Ta-ta-tal I tread with my two feet. La- la-la I 
I sing with my mouth. When I meet my dear sister, I nod 
to her ; I shake hands with her. Turning back, I walk 
toward the shade of a blooming tree, enjoy the beautiful 
flowers, and hear rny dear sister’s talk.” * 

A free rendering of this will show the use better than 
the above more literal translation. Thus : t 

“ Pep ! pep ! pep ! see how I step ! 

Ping ! ping ! ping ! you hear me sing ! 

1 meet my sister by the sheds, 

We shake our hands and nod our In ads. 

I step into the shade of the teak 
To watch the flowers and hear her speak/’ 


^Transliiied by Mr. Yu Tse-£)ei. 
t This translation is made by Professor T. P. Chun. 
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The meanirig of the lesson* on page 39 is as follows : 

“ A hen fell into the water. It was pulled up by a 
duck. It walked into the meadow and began to cry. 

“ A lamb saw it, and asked, ‘ What ails you, madam 1 ’ 
The hen gaYe no answer. ‘ Are you hungry ? ’ asked the 
lamb again. ‘ No/ replied the hen, ‘ I am not hungry, I 
have taken enough water ! ’ * 

The material presents an entirely different aspect from 
that in the older series. Tables, legends, short stories, 
children’s dramas— also songs, riddles — are introduced and 
constitute the bulk of the contents. There are 2,102 words 
(as compared with 6,060 in the older series) in the first 
reader, with, however, only 236 different words— thus each 
word recurring on the average nine times. 

Nor is this the only possible instance within the last 
three years ; there has been much talk about children’s 
literature, and many attractive supplementary readers have 
been issued by the two big book companies mentioned and 
some other publishers. Another expression of a new age in 
education, an age that is well inclined to the theory of 
“ Paidocentricism ” I 

While the writer of this pamphlet is not unaware of the 
fact that there is evidently much room for improvement, in 
the proposed new things, he has nevertheless taken pains to 
present them here, for it seems to point clearly to the 
ushering in of a new age. 


* Also translated by Mr. Yu Tse-pei. 
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HOW TO EDUCATE CHINA’S IIXTTERATE MILLIONS 
FOR DEMOCRACY IN A DECADE 

^ China is again at the parting of ways ! Whither is 
she heading? toward Democracy or Autocracy? With her 
gr^t man powejr and natural resources, she could be either a 
messing or a peril to the world* This will largely depend 
upon the success or failure of her present experiment in 
democracy. 

But can democracy succeed in a nation where eighty per 
cent of the people cannot read or write their own language ? 
Hardly ! China’s illiterate millions must be educated, and 
educated soon, if democracy is to prove a blessing to herself 
and to mankind. „ 

The Literary Revolution 

No greater contribution has ever been made to the cause 
of popular education in China than that made recently by 
the Literary Revolution in abolishing the classical language 
and adopting the Pei-hua (spoken language) for all literaiy 
purposes. UntO recently the Chinese classical language 
has been the only recognized literary medium for many 
centuries. It is as different from the spoken language as 
Latin is from English, To learn to use it with any degree 
,of proficiency means a lifetime of study. This at once puts 
it beyond the reach of the common man. 

The classical language is not only difficult to learn, but 
also inadequate to express modem thoughts and ideas. As 
Professor Hu Shih, one of the foremost leaders of the 
Renaissance Movement, puts it : “ The war cry of the 
Literary Revolution is ‘ No dead language can produce living 
literature.’ Its slogan is * Abolish the dead language and 
adopt the living tongue ! ’ ” The controversy began early in 
1917 and went on for two years, and after that opposition 
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gradually died down. Since 1919 the Pei-hua has spread 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. Not only 
are the leading journals of the country published in Pei-hua, 
but by virtue of its very simple and natural style, the 
number of novels, periodicals, weeklies, and dailies, has been 
multiplied many times. 

The rather rapid success of the Revolution in adopting 
Pei-hua as the national literary medium may be accounted 
for by the fact that, in the first place it is spoken by over 
tliree fourths of the Chinese people ; in the second place it has 
already, through the past centuries, produced a vast amount 
of literature, a literature, as Professor Hu has pointed out, 
more extensive and varied than any modern European 
language ever produced at the time of its establishment as a 
national language ; and in the third place, in the words of 
Professor Hu : “ The time has long been ripe for this 
revolution ; two thousand years of collective effort in 
linguistic revision and ten centuries of literary activity in the 
living tongue — these are the real factors which have made 
such a rapid success possible.” It can be readily understood 
how the adoption of the Pei-hua simplifies considerably the 
process of learning to read and write the Chinese language. 

' The National Phonetic Script 

It is true that over three fourths of the Chinese people 
speak Pei-hua, which is now practically accepted as the 
National Language throughout the country ; but its sounds 
and tones vary considerably indifferent provinces and also in 
CA^y province. For this reason and no other the Ministry of 
Education, in the spring of 1913, the second year of the 
Republic, called the ** Conference on the Unification of 
|fational Pronunciation.” As a result of this Conference the 
pronimciation of seven thousand characters was agreed upon. 
It was hoped that witjh the help of the phonetic script, these 
pronunciations §re to be propagated and unified throughout 
the provinces. 
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As this script is a comparatively new creation, and has 
not been fully tested out, it remains yet to be seen whether 
it will do the work. However, phonetic experts are working 
patiently on needed corrections, and the day ought not to be 
far distant when it can be used to great effectiveness. When 
the national pronunciation is scientifically determined and 
the script improved, the latter will not only be a means of 
unifying the pronunciation of the National Language, but it 
will also make an invaluable contribution to the problem of 
popular education. It will do this by substituting the new 
phonetic script for the old Fan Chieh"* (an old Chinese 
system of indicating sound) and thus will serve as a very 
important stepping-stone to learning the pronunciation of 
Chinese characters. 

That the adoption of Pei-hua facilitates immensely the 
study of the Chinese language no one can dispute. But the 
bigger question of how to get the illiterates to study 
the language ” remains to be worked out. Ever since the 
Student Movement began in 1919, thoughtful persons, 
particularly students, have come to realize very keenly the 
urgency and the importance of educating the common people. 
The bitter experiences of recent years, from causes without 
and within, and the writings of the Renaissance Movement, 
have driven home to them the lesson that the uplift of the 
natiop means the uplift of the masses. Consequently, “free 
schools,” for illiterate children and adults, have sprung up 
like mushrooms all over the country. Most of them are 
conducted by students. Nearly every school, from higher 
primary up, runs at least one “ free school.” But the leadep 
being students, many of whom are naturally inexperienced 
and all of whom are busily engaged in their ovm studies, 
“free school” work has been carried on in a spasmodic 
fashion. In fact, through the lack of textbooks, that 
adequately meet the needs of the illiterate and a lack of 
system and coordination, very little, if any, concrete results 
have been achieved. 
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To make any impression at all upon the illiterate 
mUBons two factors seem at least to be indispensable. They 
are as follows : 


I. An Educational Tool 

Confucius has well said : ‘‘ The mechanic who wishes to 
do his work well must first sharpen his tool.” In order to 
make the educational tool sharp and effective it ought 
to have at least two qualities : 

(1) It must be a tool that enables the illiterate to 
acquire a maximum vocabulary within a minimum time. 
The simple reason for this is that the average illiterate, hav- 
ing to “ struggle for his rice bowl ” most of the time, cannot 
afford four to five years to attend school. (2) Its vocabulary 
must consist only of the characters most frequently used in 
Pei-hua, so that no time or energy shall be wasted over 
characters for which he has no use in his everyday life. 

With these qualities in mind, the members of the Popular 
Education Section of the National Committee of the Y. M. 
C. A. of China set to work. For a clearer understanding of 
the work, it may be necessary to point out here that the 
popular education work of the National Committee owes its 
origin and inspiration to the army Y. M. C. A. work, con- 
ducted under the auspices of the National War Work Council, 
U. S. A,, for the Chinese Labor Corps in France during the 
World War. Those two hundred thousand laborers, coming 
from all walks of life, were fairly representative of the rank 
and file of a large portion of China’s illiterate millions. The 
ijipiter and his colleague, Mr. Daniel C. Fu, had the privilege 
ot serving them in the capacity of educational secretaries 
and of starting the first Chinese paper issued in their behalf, 
known as Jjoborers* Weekly. Ever since this experience with 
”the laborers, over five years ago, they have been making a 
special study of mass education, with a view to working out 
some means to help solve the problem of illiteracy in China. 
After severar years of study and investigation the tool 
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finally developed Was a series of readers called Foundation 
Characters,” a course based on one thousand of the most 
commonly used characters in Pei-hua, selected after a long 
process of tests and experiments. Mastery of this vocabu- 
lary will give the common man a foundation knowledge of 
the Pei-hua and will enable him to write simple business 
letters, keep accounts, and read simple newspapers intel- 
ligenttyo 

Meanwhile, quite independently. Professor H, C. Chen, 
of the National Southeastern University, Nanking, had been 
for several years conducting practically the same kind of 
research on what he calls the “ determination of the vocabu- 
lary of the common people.” The first thousand char- 
acters of the highest points of frequency of the two 
resea rches, one based on the empirical method and the other 
on the scientific, were compared. It was a deep satisfaction 
to all concerned when it was found that no less than eight 
hundred characters were just the same. Space in this paper 
does not permit a detailed account of Professor Chen’s work, 
but let it suffice to say that it involved a very laborious and 
tedious process of scientific selection from standard Pei-hua 
literature, both ancient and modern, and an investigation of 
magazines and papers for various classes of people. Fifty 
different kinds of literature, totaling nearly one million 
characters, were covered in this study. With the coopera- 
tion of Professor Chen and the assistance of a number of 
Chinese students of education, who served in the capacity of 
educational secretaries to the Chinese Labor Corps in France 
during the war, our fimd vocabulary was determined upon. 

Based upon this vocabulary, a course called ** Founda- 
tion Characters,” consisting of four books, was prepared. 
In each book there are twenty-four lessons, containing 
ten to eleven characters each. They are designed for 
the twenty-four week days of the month. Each l^son is 
divided into three parts, a picture for interest, a reading 
exercise in the character based on the picture, and individual 
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new characters, The picture that they know and understand 
is thus used to introduce the unknown characters in the 
reading exercise. The term required for the completion of 
the ‘‘Foundation Characters’’ course is four months of 
classroom work, of one hour and a half each day. 

11. Educational Campaign 

Having worked out the tool, the next logical step was to 
discover some device by which it could be put into effective 
operation. No spasmodic or individual efforts would be of 
much avail. To promote an educational program for over 
three hundred million illiterates, organized cooperative efforts 
are indispensable. As has already been pointed out, one of 
the outstanding reasons for the general failure of this kind of 
work is the laissez-faire policy usually employed, the almost 
total lack of system and coordination. 

An adequate educational campaign aims at enlisting as 
many volunteer workers as possible, and coordinating all the 
forces available in any given community. The chief 
responsibility in such a campaign is placed on the local 
leaders, for it is a campaign not only to educate the illiterates 
that they may become good and intelligent citizens, but also 
to educate the rich and the literati that they may share 
their possessions, material or intellectual, with their less 
privileged brothers and sisters, by contributing to the Cam- 
paign fund and by volunteering to serve as teachers, 
superintendents, and supervisors for a period of four months 
at a time. 

The “ educational tool ” and the “ educational 
campaign” as mentioned above, seemed like good theories on 
paper, but who knew whether they would work ? In order to 
convince the public, as well as ourselves, of their value and 
practicability, Changsha, the capital city of Hunan province, 
in Central China, was chosen as the first experiment station. 
Hence 

The Campaign, The purpose of the campaign 

was to start a forward movement toward making Changsha 
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one hundred per cent literate by arousing popular enthusiasm 
for the idea and by demonstrating a method. The goals 
originally chosen for the first term were: (1) one thousand 
illiterates in one hundred classes; (2) each pupil to learn to 
read and write one thousand characters ^‘'Foundation 
Character Course ”) in four months, by spending one to one 
and a half hours each day. 

A general committee of seventy leading members of the 
city, representing business men, college presidents, editors, 
officials, guild leaders, pastors, teachers, and students, wa^s 
organized. Out of this general committee five subcommittees, 
on finance, recruiting teachers, recruiting pupils, securing 
classrooms and publicity respectively, were appointed to set 
up the campaign. For purposes of jiublicity the following 
means were used : 

1. Fifteen hundred posters, ])icturing China’s problem 
of illiteracy and need of education. 

2. Five hundred official proclamations issued by the 
governor, urging all citizens who have illiterate children or 
apprentices to avail themselves of the opportunity to learn. 

3. Twenty-six thousand dodgers "exhorting education,” 
giving necessary information concerning the “ Foundation 
Character Schools.” 

4. Daity newspaper material to the newspapers. 

5. Two large meetings of shop-masters, chiefly from 
the manual trades. 

6. Mass meet ing for the city with the governor presiding . 

7. A general parade by college and middle school 
students, who carried large banners and lanterns with such 
suggestive and appealing sentences as these : " An illiterate 
man a blind man,” " Is your son blind? ” "An illiterate 
nation a weak nation,” " China’s salvation? Popular 
Education,” " Can you endure to see three fourths of China 
go blind? ” 

For recruiting puriioses, the city was divided into 
seventy-five districts. Teams of students were organized. 
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teaiaed, and sent, with registration cards and other necessary 
literature, to visit the shops and homes, district by district. 
The work was unexpectedly successful. Recruiting had to 
be stopped after two thirds of the districts were canvassed. 
In thr^ afternoons the teams recruited about fourteen 
hundred boys and men. 

Eighty teajhers were recruited from the teaching staffs 
of government, mission, and private schools. Every one of 
the teachers fulfilled the two qualifications : (1) a graduate of 
a normal school or high school, and (2) at least three years’ 
experience in teaching. These men taught from one and a 
half to two hours each evening. One hour was devoted to 
“ character ” lessons. The rest of the time was divided 
between moral talks, singing, and playing. The teachers 
received no salary . Four dollars each per month was allowed 
for ricksha fare. Several training classes in methods of teach- 
ing, conducting games, and singing were held for the teachers. 

Over sixty meeting places were secured in all sections of 
the city. Primary schools, churches, guildhalls, temples, 
club houses, private residences, the Y. M. C. A., and other 
places were utilized. The teachers themselves elected a 
president and four supervisors. These in turn were assisted 
by three secretaries to provide the necessary supervision. 
One of the devices used for encouraging study and attend- 
ance was the wearing of badges, which were graded accord- 
ing to the colors of the Chinese flag. Successful students of 
the monthly examination were awarded one of the five 
badges (according to the number of characters learned) at a 
small commencement exercise to which guests were invited. 
This scheme worked very effectively. 

The school term lasted from March to July, 1922. The 
twelve hundred boys and men who attended the classes to 
the very last day cf the term took the final examinations. 
Nine hrmdr^ sixty-seven passed and were given certificates 
by the gove^r of the province on the twentieth of July, 
when the graduating exercises were elaborately celebrated. 
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A study of the twelve hundred boys and men shows 
that their ages ranged from six to forty-tw^o years. The 
significant fact, however, is that 81 . 1 % of the entire student 
body were between the ages of ten and twenty. The follow- 
ing graph will show the distribution of the ages of the 
pupils : 



AGE 
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The unusually high percentage of youths between ten 
and twenty certainly indicates, among other things, their 
eagerness for an education and their accessibility. It is 
indeed fortunate that this most needy and most ‘‘mouldable’’ 
group should be at the same time the most accessible. Ten 
years hence they will be the very members who will play a 
very important part in society. So, while it is not possible to 
C50ver the three hundred million illiterates all at one time, it 
is good strategy to concentrate the attack, principally, though 
not entirely, upon these youths. 

A second outstanding fact is the diversity of trades and 
professions they represent. The 846 male pupils whose trades 
and professions were registered represent no less than 55 
different lines. The distribution of the trades and professions 
of the pupils is shown by the following table : 


Trade 

Laborers 

Small Business Apprentices 

Tailors 

Gardeners 

Ricksha and Car Pullers . 

Shop Boys 

Carpenters 

Cobblers 

Employees 

Silversmiths 

Scavengers ..... 

Policemen 

Mortar Mixers .... 

Coolies . 

Vamishers 

Bamboo Workers . . . 

CJoin Workers 

Chair Beai-ers 

Blacksmiths 


No. 

285 

150 

55 

47 

33 

28 

22 

20 

19 

11 

11 

10 

10 

10 

9 

8 

7 

7 

6 
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Trade 

Lumber Dealers . 
(Coppersmiths . . 

Dyers .... 
Vegetable Sellers 
Carters .... 
Herbalists . . . 

Field Flowers . . 

Fishermen . . . 

Barbers. . . . 

Cooks .... 
Rice Shop Workers 
Firecracker Makei s 
Butchers . . . 

Tile Dealers . . 

Pig Buyers . . 

Fuel Gatherers . 
Distillers . . . 

Beggars. . . . 

Weavers . . • 

Laundrymen . . 

Ironmongers . 
Spectacle Makers 


Xv. 

0 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

0 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

o 


And one each of the following: 


Mason 
Flag Bearer 
Boatman 
Bricklayer 
Embroiderer 


Needle Dealer 
Cloth Dealer 
Rice Seller 
Dry Groods Dealer 
Incense Seller 


Umbrella Dealer- 
Foreign Gk>ods Dealer 
Poultry Dealer 
Printing Shop Worker 


Note that the men who are least expected to be interested 
in learning, attended the schools, such as b^ars, scavengers, 
ricksha pullers, fuel gatherers, pig buyers, chair l^reis, and 
herbalists. 
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This March to July Campaign as an experiment was a 
satisfying success. As the final goal of the Educational 
Can^p^gfi was to make the city of Changsha one hundred 
per omt literate, the process of enrolling new illiterates from 
term to term will continue until that goal is reached. Two 
months later, in September, Changsha started its fall work 
With an enrollment of fourteen hundred new students. After 
four months of study another final examination was held, 
and 1,010 passed successfully The town once more cele- 
brated a big commencement in the usual Chinese manner! 

The Chefoo Campaign. The unusual success of the 
Changsha campaign gave the promoters great encouragement 
to start campaigns in other parts of China. The next center 
chosen was Chefoo, in the province of Shantung, the province 
in which China’s great sage, Confucius, was born. The plan 
adopted in Chefoo was practically the same as that used in 
■Uie Changsha Campaign. A general committee of leading 
citizens w^ organized and the same five subcommittees were 
elected. The whole town was back of the campaign. Shops 
were closed on the day of the opening mass meeting. The 
attendance turned out to be so big that it was necessary to 
hold simultaneous meetings in two places, the largest guild- 
hall and the largest theater in town. The meetings were 
immediately followed by a city-wide educational parade in 
which more than fifteen thousand business men, students 
(both men and women), gentry, scholars, and artisans 
p^cipated. Over three hundred high school boys and 
'girls and normal school students volunteered to serve as 
recruiters. Fifty-two teams were oiganized and sent out to 
canvass the fifty-two districts, as mapped out by the Recruit- 
ing Committee. In two days’ time the boy teams enrolled 
over fifteen hundr^ boys and men and the girl teams over 
seven hundred girls and women. The youngest of those 
enrolled was seven, and the oldest sixty-seven years of age. 
Like Oian^a, however, the great majority were of the 
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One hundred teacher^ were recruited among the faculty 
members of the public and private schools of the city, seventy 
men and thirty women. These teachers likewise receive no 
salary. They agreed to teach for the regular school term of 
four months, one and a half hours each evening, and $4 (Mex.) 
per month was allowed for ricksha fare. Altogether fifty 
“Foundation Character Schools” were established in all parts 
of the city. The schools have been going on for nearly two 
months. The average attendance was reported so far to be 
ninety per cent. The slogan of the Chefoo Campaign was, 
“To make Chefoo one hundred per cent literate within five 
years.” 

The news of the successful experiments made in Changsha 
and Chefoo spread soon enough. Requests have been coming 
in steadily from many cities, large and small, to help them 
start campaigns. This situation was both encouraging and 
embarrassing. Judging from the results so far achieved, the 
campaign plan would stand a good chance of success in 
similar large cities. It will be recalled, however, that in those 
two campaigns, it was found necessary to have a large army 
of trained teachers and also a good sum of money to pay the 
ricksha fares of the teachers and supervisors, as well as to buy 
school equipment. But in most of the smaller towns and 
counties, and particularly in the rural districts, both teachers 
and money are difficult to get. So if the illiterate millions in 
such places are to be educated, some other plan must bo 
worked out. It must be a plan which will enable one teacher 
to teach a large number of illiterates in one class, at a 
minimum cost to the community, while at the same time 
preserving the invaluable elements of volunteer service and 
cooperation of a big city-wide campaign. If such a plan 
could be worked out successfully, then we would not 
merely educate the illiterates by the thousand but by the 
million. 

Kashing, a small Chinese county in Chekiang province, 
East China, was then chosen for the experiment. Hence 
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The Kashin^ Experiment — Teaching Chinese Characters to 
itm hundred illiterates in one class by one teacher through the 
aid of Umtern slides. 

The Kashiiig Experiment was conducted in the Kashing 
High School. Both the faculty and the students of the school 
were very enthusiastic, and volunteered to serve in any 
capacity required by the experiment. It is important to note 
that it was being conducted in a school, and by a school, and 
not through some other agency. Any other middle school in 
China or any college or university may duplicate in practically 
every point. 

Night School Faculty 

Four teachers — two for each of the two schools being 
conducted — were chosen from the Kashing High School 
Faculty. Each of these was responsible for a fortnight’s 
teaching, alternately, or a total of two months’ time for each 
instructor. These teachers were from the younger faculty 
group, and are distinguished for originality, teaching method, 
and patience. 

For the purpose of personal supervision, student volun- 
teers were used to act as assistants, each to take charge of 
one group of illiterates, averaging twenty in a group. The 
duties of the assistant were : (1) To check up the attendance 
' of his own group, (2) to supervise the reading and writing of 
the lesson, (.‘1; to get the brighter ones of the group to help 
the slow ones, (4) to be personally acquainted with every one 
in the group, and (5) to look the pupils up should any of 
them be absent. 

These student volunteers averaged sixty in number, and 
met their classes twice a week, spending an average of one 
and a half hours at each recitation. 
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The Recitation 

Keen interest was maintained by the use of the story 
method in connection with each character as it was thrown 
on the screen. Chinese characters are so constructed as to 
present a picture, real or imaginary, of the +hing to be 
represented. The character W (‘‘snow”) is made up of M 
(“rain”) and 3 (“mountain”), if observed from a certain 
angle. As the rain falls from the clouds on the ’tiiountain it 
is frozen and becomes snow. Such an appeal to the imagina- 
tion and memory of the illiterate has a powerful effect upon 
the mind. The character thus becomes a part of the student’s 
mental equipment. Other characters of interest are : for 

“belief,” where the part for A (“man”) gives weight to his 
message ^ (“words”). S. (“loyalty”) is made of the “heart” 
(it') in the very “midst” (4>). That is whole-hearted, true to 
the core, 

A Chinese character has many different meanings, sounds, 
and uses. In the class the teacher illustrates each profusely 
by everyday language intelligible to the illiterate. 

The lesson itself is divided into three parts — a colored 
picture for interest, a Je.sson in the character duplicating the 
picture, and individual new characters. The picture that 
they know and understand is thus used to introduce the 
unknown character lesson. The lesson period may be sum- 
marized as folJow^s : 

I. Reviewing former lessons either from the screen (>r 
books, 10- 15 minutes. 

IJ. Lantern slide period for new lesson, 30- 40 
minutes. 

1. First the colored picture is thrown on the screen. 
All the ingenuity of the teacher is brought to bear on making 
this picture a part of the pupil’s life. This is done by skillful 
questions to which the class replies, thus drawing out the 
vocabulary of the lesson. The vocabulary and the picture 
are vitally related to the student’s daily occupation. 
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2* Tho lesson. The idea ot the lesson has already been 
imported by the picture— the krwwn leading to the unknovm. 
Then the reading lesson as it appears in the textbook is shown 
and the entire class asked to read and reread it oackwards, 
forwortb or in any other manner ingenuity suggests at the 
moment. 

3. Individual new characters, which are used in the 
lesson ten or eleven nightly, are then thrown on the screen 
one by one and drilled. They are magnified one thousand 
times, and create an impr^sion so vivid that only those 
visiting the school can rightly judge the psychological 
effect. 

in. Reviewing period with lights on — 20 minutes. 

Each pupil makes a careful study of his own textbook, 
under the supervision of the assistant teacher. The textbook 
corresponds to the pictures and characters first appearing on 
the screen, and is brought back and forth nightly by the 
pupil. 

Slates are now given out by the assistant teachers, and 
under their continued supervision the pupil writes all the 
characters learned that night. During the period a copy 
bdok is placed in the hands of each pupil. In this the order 
of strokes is indicated by numbers, thus enabling the pupil to 
learn handwriting by himself. The slates are taken up after 
the recitation. 

IV. General final review by the class for the night, 
lights off — 5 minutes. 

The entire lesson is again passed before the pupil’s eyes 
as a life panorama or as an old experience which he has had 
fixed on his mind that night. Often at this time short talks 
on morals or citizenship are given. 

BEStiLrs oy the First Month’s Experiment 

In spit© of much incimnent weather there was an 
averse Attendance of about 150 per night at each 
schook 
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The first book of 250 characters was mastered with 
astonishing thoroughness and rapidity. At the first examina- 
tion, practically the entire class passed the various tests 
given, with an average grade of 95%. Over 30% of the 
classes attained the perfect mark of 100%. This feat breaks 
all records for popular education schools. 

The Kashing Experiment has been found to have the 
following advantages over the Changsha method of teaching : 

1. The lantern picture is an attraction in itself. 

2. More intense concentration. 

3. Group action and group spirit very pronounced. 

4. Gives pupil unique points of contact through the 
mind, eye, ear, and throat. 

The eye rests upon a character magnified 1,000 times, the 
black strokes contrasting sharply with the biilliantly lighted 
screen. Guests have noted the intensity of the contrast. The 
ear drum receives vibration from 200 voices at one time, as 
the entire class drills the character under the teacher’s 
direction. The action of each separate throat as it calls out 
the character adds to the impression made on the brain. 
The total resultant of all these impressions is one of tremen- 
dous concentration. 

5. Characters can he mastered with greater rapidity 
than the ordinary classes of one teacher to twenty pupils. 

6. Large increase in the number of students reached 
per teacher. 

The visitors from the community who came to observe 
the schools were so powerfully impresvsed with the effective- 
ness of the method that they soon set the county in motion. 
Two mass meetings for the students and the citizens were 
called. The students’ mass meeting took place on the day of 
the Students’ Movement Anniversary, the fourth of May. 
Over eight hundi^ed students (both girls and boys) attended 
this meeting. Three days later the citizens met in the Town 
Hall. It was passed unanimously at this meeting that a 
county-wide Educational Campaign be launched this fall, using 
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the lantern sUde method. A “ atizens’ Educational Com- 
mittee, consisting of thirty leading members, both men an^ 
wcHten of the county, was organized and authorized to make 
^ necessAry preparations for setting up the fall campaign. 
Twenty-one members of this committee have already sub- 
scribed to the campaign fund to help defray any initial 
expenses thnt may be incurred. 

What do these campaigns show ? Pour things. 

Illiterates, particularly the young, are very eager to leani 
when opportunity is offered to them. Chinese people can be 
aught to read the Chinese language in a short period of time 
when the right method is employed. The great enthusiasm 
for educating the illiterates which one finds everyu'here 
among the thinking classes can be translated into practical 
and sacrificial service when properly organized and main- 
in^. A million can be taught where a thousand were 
taught before and at no more cost. 

The Follow-Up Progibam 

A question of great importance in this popular education 
movement is ; « What is to be done with the graduates of 
the Foundation Character Schools’ ? ” It seems obvious that 
a strong and well-planned program ought to be worked out 
to follow them up in order to make the effort spent in 
pmmotuig campaigns and establishmg schools most worth 
while As far as can now be seen, there are at least four 
Sow^dup '"*’''"”^^'' tirough which the graduates can be 

I. CONTXKUATION SCHOOLS 

After graduation, the students should be given an 
opportumty to go through another four months’ training in 
oontinuateon schools where such general subjects as geogra- 
phy, arithmetic, Chinese history, elementary science, ethics, 
ete., would be teught. These continuation schools of cours^ 
should be different in nature from the “Poundation 
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Character Schools.” In addition to the difference iff 
curriculum, they should have a different type of classes, 
which would meet in large numbers and with less frequepcy* 
When the students have gone through the second period ^ 
training they will have received a pretty good elementary 
education. In the continuation schools chief emphasis 
should be laid on the training of students for citizenship. 


II. Scholarships 

Among the graduates of the continuation tj^^fiools there 
will doubtless be found a good number who will be fitted for 
further training in middle schools or even in colleges and 
universities. Such graduates should be selected through a 
process of examination or an intelligeiK^e test. After selec- 
tion, the well-to-do ones could be encouraged to go to higher 
institutions of learning on their own support, while the 
deserving but poor ones ought to be provided with scholar- 
ships secured in the following two ways : 

1. The community itself from which the students come 
might build up a “ scholarship fund,” the interest which 
would be used for helping such students to go to school, 

2. There are doubtless many public as well as private 
schools and colleges which would be willing to grant 
scholarships to worthy students. 

With the system of continuation schools and scholar- 
ships it is earnestly hoped that we can, on the one hand, help 
to build up for China a strong intelligent middle class, which; ,! 
after all, will constitute the backbone of the nation, and, on ^ 
the other, discover as well as train for China future leaders 
in all walks of life, who would otherwise have no opportunity 
to rise to positions of leadership. 

III, Literature 

The graduates of the continuation schools should be 
followed up with good literature. It is clear that the 
movement should produce a sufficient amount of good 
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literature for the possibility is that mediocre 

sUidents will revert to illiteracy sooner or later, and the 
gifted ones may pick up the less desirable kinds of literature. 
So it becomes imperative that a supply of good literature, 
bused upon the “ foundation character ' vocabulary, be 
product- The following types of literature have been 
planned . 

(а) Books and pamphlets on science, citizenship, 
sanitation, industry, agriculture, economics, ethics, 
history, geography, arithmetic, letter writing, etc.; 

(б) Dailies, weeklies, monthlies ; 

(c) Novels, stories, dramas ; 

(d) Poems, songs, games, etc. 

In the production of the above literature a cooperative 
plan has been agreed upon between the National Health 
Council, the Department of Education of the Southeastern 
University, and the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Education in China. This cooperation is most 
necessary in view of the fact that a very large amount of 
literature wdl have to be produced, and produced in the 
near future. 


IV. Reading Clubs 

Reading clubs are necessary in order to supervise and 
guide the students in their earnest desire for further improve- 
ment , and education. Such clubs will be equipped with 
reading facilities and provided with suitable books and 
‘ magazines. It is expected that with the organization of 
these clubs the graduates of the continuation schools will 
have another opportunity of furthering their education, and 
cultivating the habit of reading. 

Judging from the results achieved so far, it seems that 
this Popular Education Movement bids fair to spread all 
over the country in the near future. The “ Kashing Experi- 
ment ” will undoubtedly greatly accelerate it. With the 
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cooperation of the leading educational instilii^iy^, business 
and student organizations and governmental agencies in the 
country, there would be reasonable of reaching a large 
portion of the illiterate millions within a few years. What 
tremendous effect the increase of millions of reading people 
may have upon China and the world can well be imagired 1 
The world, however, need not feel alarmed at this prospect. 
So long as the great powers are willing to give China a 
square deal ” and let her develop herself unhampered, there 
is not only no possibility of her turning mfiitaristic or 
Bolshevistic, but she will have a great contribution to offer 
to humanity. 

Is it mere accident that China is preserved through all 
these centuries, while other republics and empires of equally 
noble history have fallen and gone ? Is it mere accident that 
China has the greatest and the most homogeneous people f>n 
the face of the globe ? No, it caimot be ! Quite on the con- 
trary, we are convinced, China has a mission toward the war- 
torn world, and that mission, we believe, is to teach it “ the 
way of peace.” She loves peace, and the world has jeered at 
her for it. She was once the teacher of Asia, the cradle of 
the world’s civilization. She began practicing democracjy 
centuries before the discovery of the world’s greatest republic, 
the United States of America, Such a great past deserves a 
great future ! The sooner concerted efforts are made from 
home or abroad to help make education universal in China, 
the sooner will she be able to perform her mission for the 
world. 
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FOREWORD 


This statistical report has been prepared to answer some 
simple questions in regard to the numerical aspect of Chinese 
education. As the administrative units of education and 
schools in China at present do not keep records sufficiently 
analytic, so the questionnaires we sent out for investigation 
have been of a very simple nature. Even this task rightly 
belongs to governmental activities. But as political dissen- 
sion has made it impossible for the Ministry of Education to 
collect data from provinces which are not under the direct 
control of the Peking government, this Association has 
deemed it necessary to assume this responsibility mainly for 
the purpose of answering the no many questions of su^h 
nature which have come to the Association from time 
to time. 

This investigation began in May, 1922, and ended in 
April, 1923. The data for higher colleges and universities 
have been secured directly from the institutions themselves, 
being guided by lists furnished from the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, the Educational Directory of China and newspa{)er 
announcements. Of the 125 colleges investigated, 93 institu- 
tions Sent in returns, the data for the remaining 32 institu- 
tions have been taken from the 1919 report of the Ministry. 
A few missionary and private institutions have sent their 
reports too late to be included. 

Data on government and private secondary education 
including normal schools, secondary vocational schools and 
middle schools, have also been secured directly from the 
institutions themselves, based on most up-to-date lists 
furnished by provinces and special districts upon the request 
of the Association. Facts about the secondary school 
students in missionary institutions have been taken from 
‘‘ The Christian Occupation of China.’’ About two thirds 
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of the institiitions have sent in returns; the data for the 
remaining one third are taken from the 1919 report of the 
Ministry. 

In jTegard to elementary vocationaj schools, the only 
data available are from the 1919 report of the Ministry. The 
National Association of Vocational Education has a much 
more comprehensive list of elementary vocational schools 
investigated by Dr. Huang. Yet returns on students and 
other items are incomplete and so cannot be included in 
this summary. 

Data on both higher primary and lower primary schools 
established by the government and private individuals have 
been secured directly from the counties (hsiens). Four fifths 
of the data on lower primary schools and nearly three fourths 
of the data on higher primary schools are based on returns 
thus secured, the rest being supplied by the 1919 unpublished 
report of the Division of General Education, Ministry of 
Education. Data on missionary elementary education have 
also been taken from the “ Christian Occupation of China.^* 

A few words should be said about the traditional private 
schools which are still numerous in this country, but owing to 
the absence of available accurate data they are not included 
in this report. In a city Uke Nanking, with a population of 
less than 400,000, there are more than 500 such schools within 
the city wall, having a total enrollment of about 12,000 
pupils, being more than all the students in modem schools 
put together. The same thing can be said of Canton, a city 
more than twice the size of Nanking, where there are more 
than 1,000 such schools with an enrollment of more than 
20,000. As we go farther into the inland, we find that 
modem schools become less and less, while these traditional 
schools become increasingly numerous. It is very conserva- 
tive to remark that the number of pupils in the^e traditional 
schools are at least equal to those in modem schools. Those 
who are actually receiving instruction in China to-day are at 
least twice as many as there are reported in this bulletin. 
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This investigation is mainly made under the direction of 
Mr. H, T. Hsueh, the Statistician of the Association, who is 
assisted by two able assistants, IVIr. Yang Ke ta and J^Ir. Ying 
Tung-chih. Mr. Yeh Chao-lin, Mr. Ma Keng-yu, and Mr. Yang 
Shu-shiao have also rendered valuable service in preparing 
basic tables. It is Mr. Chu Chi-ming who puts the material 
in its present form. We are also indebted to both Mr. C. S. 
Luke and Mr. Y. Woo, who have spent much time and energy 
in verifying all the figures by going through all the tedious 
process of mechanical calculation. 

Tao Teh-shin 
(W. T. Tao) 
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Distribution of Students in All Grades of Schools 

( All students in Government, jyilvate, a'iid Prolesiuni 
missionary schools includtd ) 

Table 1, 


Provinces, 
Special 
Districts, and 
Territories 

No. 

Elementary 

No. 

Sejcondary 

iVo. 

Cof.vfje. 

Total 

Students 

Students 

Students 


Peking District 

85,020 

7,(541 

13,671 

106,332 

Chihli 

555,127 

12,473 

2,169 

569,769 

Fengtien . . . 

32(5.010 

9,401 

659 

336,070 

Kirin 

68,785 

2,283 

102 

71,170 

Heilungkiang . 

51 ,465 

1,804 

75 

53,342 

Shantung 

777,771 

11,066 

787 

789,624 

Honan .... 

282,589 

8,362 

426 

291,377 

Shansi .... 

800,827 

11,857 

863 

813.547 

Kiangsu .... 

394,037 

17,226 

4,011 

415,874 

Anhwei .... 

95,979 

8,628 

171 

104.778 

Kiangsi .... 

225,478 

7,297 

907 

233,682 

Fukien .... 

150,817 

(5.2(50 

843 

157,020 

Chekiang 

416,202 ! 

11,513 

1,041 

428,756 

Hupeh .... 

236,789 i 

8,411 

2,577 

247,777 

Hunan .... 

324,451 ! 

14,698 

1,799 

340,948 

Shensi .... 

217,664 

3.(520 

224 

1 221.498 

Kansu .... 

122,018 

1.600 

190 

i 123,808 

Sinkiang .... 

1 5,757 1 

1 85 

— 

i 5.842 

Szechwan . . . 

575,636 i 

12.174: 

1,428 

1 589,238 

Kwangtung. . . 

1 376,799 i 

11,914 

1,716 

390,429 

Kwangsi .... 

; 201,526 ! 

■ 6,683 

276 

1 208,485 

Yunnan . . . 

203,172 

4,697 

115 

207,084 

Kweichow . . . 

66,855 1 

2,273 

230 

69,358 

Special Districts 
and Territories . 

1 

41,040 

838 

— 

41,878 

Total 

6,601,802 

182,804 

34,880 

6,819,486 
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Percentages of Students in Different 
Grades of Schools 

(Stvdentit in Catholic schools not inchided) 
Table Ig 


Kind of School 

No, Students 

Percentage 

University and College . 

34,880 

0.51 

Normal School . . . 

38,277 

0.56 

Normal Institute . . . 

5,569 

0.08 

Middle School . . . 

118,598 

1.74 

Secondary Vocational . 

20,360 

0.29 

Elementary Vocational . 

20,467 

0.30 

Higher Primary , . . 

615,378 

9.02 

Lower Primary . . . 

5,965,957 

87.48 

Total 

6,819,486 

100.00 


Average Number of Students per School 
According to Kind of Schools 

( With the exception of college students^ all missionary 
students are not included) 

Table I, 


1 

Kind of School 

1 

No, 

School 

No. 

Students 

No,Students\ 
per School j 

Ranh 

University and College 

125 

34,880 

279.0 i 

1 

Normal School . . 

275 

38,277 

139.2 

3 

Normal Institute . ! 

110 

5,569 

46.8 

6 

Middle School . . . | 

547 

103,385 

189.0 

2 

Secondary Vocational 

164 

20,360 

124.1 

4 

Elementary Vocational ; 

439 i 

20,467 

46.6 

7 

Higher Primary . . 1 

10,236 

582,479 

56.9 

5 

Lower Primary . . 

167,076 

5,814,375 

34.8 

8 

Total .... 

178,981 

6,619,792 

37.0 

— 
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Average Number of Students per Teacher and 
Officer According to Kind of Schools 


Table 


JiLtnd of School 

No. Teachers I 
Officers I 

No. 1 
1 Students 1 

No. Students j 
per Teacher | 
and Officer 1 

Bank 

University and 





College . . 

5,613 

1 34,880 

6.2 

7 

Normal School 

4,487 

! 38,277 

«,r) 

5 

Normal Institute 

526 

5,569 

10.5 

4 

Middle School 

9,349 

103,385 

Tl.O 

3 

Secondary Voca- 
tional . . 

3,349 

20,360 

6.1 

8 

Elementary Vo- 
cational 

2,478 

20,467 

8.2 

6 

Higher Primary 

39,061 

582,479 

14.9 

2 

Lower Primary 

223,279 

5,814,375 

26.0 

1 

Total , 

288,142 

6,619,792 

j 22.9 



Per Student Cost According to Kind of Schools 


Table Is 


Kind of School 

No. 

Students 

^ExpeiMtur^ Per Student 
$ (Mex.) 'Cost $(3Iex.) 

\Rank 

University and 
College . . 

34,880 

1 13,950,424 

! 

399.95 

\ 

1 

Normal School 

38,277 

4 ,454,265 

116.37 

3 

Normal Institute 

5,669 

179,654 

32.26 

5 

Middle School. 

103,385 

6,600,256 

63.84 

4 

Secondary Voca- 
tional . . 

20,360 

2,790,005 

137.03 

i 2 

Elementary Vo-! 
cational . . 

20,467 

1 

600,470 

29.34 

6 

Higher Primary 

582,479 

j 10,089,731 

17.32 

7 

Lower Primary 

5,814,375 1 

I 20,759,762 i 

- 

3.75 

1 ^ 

Total . 

6,619,792 1 

59,424,567 


i 
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Percentage of Female Students According 
TO Kind of Schools 

Table 


Kind of School 

No, Male 
Students 

No. 

Female 

Students 

Total 

Percent- 
age of 
Female 
Students 

Ranh 

University and 
College . . 

34,033 

8-47 

34,880 

2 A 2 

8 

Kormal School 

31,553 

6,724 

38,277 

17,56 

1 

„ Institute 

5,170 

399 

5,569 

7.10 

3 

Middle School. 

100,136 

3,249 

103,385 

3.14 

7 

Secondary 
Vocational . 

1 

18,908 

1,452 

20,360 

7.13 

4 

Elementary 
Vocational . 

18,710 

1,757 

20,467 

8.52 

2 

Higher Primary 

547,297 

35,182 

582,479 

i 

6.04 

6 

Lower Primary 

5,445,815 

368,560'5, 814,375 

1 

6.33 

5 

Total. . 

6,201,622 

418,170' 6,619,792 

1 

6.31 

1 
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Increase of Students from \906-i923 
(Missionary students not included) 

Table I- 


Date of Report 

Total No. of 
Students 

No. emote 
Siudenis 

Percent rge 
Female 
Students 

1906 

1 468,220 

306 

0.07 

1907 

883,218 

1,853 

0.21 

1908 

1,144,299 

2,679 

0.23 

1909 

1,536,909 

12,164 

0.79 

1910 

1911 

1912-1913 



— 

2,933,387 

141,130 

4.81 

1913-1914 

3,643,206 

166,064 

4.58 

1914-1915 

. 

4,075,338 

177,273 

4.34 

1915-1916 

4,294,251 

180,949 

4.21 

1916-1917 

3,974,454 

172,724 

4.35 

1917-1918 



— 

1918-1919 



, 

1919-1920 

1 

— 

— 

1920-1921 

— 

— 

. 

1921-1922 

4,987,647 

417,820 

— 

1922-1923 

J 

6,615,772 

417,820 

6^32 
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STATISTICAL SUMMAKIES OF CHINESE EOIJCATION 7 

Average Number op Students per College 
According to Sources of Support 

Table II^ 



No, Schools 

No, Students 

" — — 

/Students per 
Scl yol 

Bank 

National * . 

30 

10,535 

351.2 

2 

Provincial . 

48 

9,801 

204.2 

3 

Private . . 

Mission and 

29 

10,524 

1 

332.9 

1 

Foreign 

18 


223.3 

4 

Total . 

125 

34,880 

279.0 



Average Number of Students per Teacher 
AND Officer in Colleges 
According to Sources of Support 

Table II3 



No. of 
Teachers 
and Officers 

No. of 
Stvdnits 

No. of Students 
per Teacher 
and Officer 

Rank 

National . . 

2,077 

10,535 

5.1 

3 

Provincial 

1,508 

9,801 

6.5 ! 

2 

Private . . 

1,033 

10,524 

10.2 

1 

Foreign and 
Mission 

995 

4,020 

4:0 

4 

Total . 

5,613 

34,880 

i 

6.2 j 

1 
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Pee Student Cost op Colleges 
According to Sources of Support 

Table II^ 



No. 0 / 
Stvderda 

Expenditure 
( $ Mex.) 

Per Student 
Cost 

$ (Mex,) 

Rank 

National . . 

10,535 

6,254,452 

593.68 

2 

Provincial 

9,801 

2,034,590 

207.40 

3 

Private . . 

10,524 

1,203,699 

114.38 

4 

Mission and 





Foreign 

4,020 

4,457,683 

1,108.88 

1 

Total . 

34,880 

13,950,424 

399.95 



'The expenses of the Union Medical College have greatly 
affected the average. 


Percentage of Female Students to Total Number 
of Students in Colleges 
According to Sources of Support 

Table II^ 



No. of 
Male 
Students 

No. of 
Female 
Students 

Total 

Percentogre 
of Female 
Students 

Bank 

National . . 

10,130 

405 

10,535 

3.84 

2 

Provincial 

9,794 

I 7 

9,801 

0.07 

4 

Private . . 

Mission and 

10,399 

125 

10,524 

1.19 j 

i 3 

Foreign 

3,670 




1 

Total . 

33,903 

887 

34,880 j 

2.54 






S3!A®ISTIC?AIi StJMMAItlES OF CHINESE EDUCATION 

Averaoe U^umber of Studeni^ per College 
According to Kinds of Colleges 


Table 


Kind of School 

No, 

Schools 

No. 

Students 

Iper i::>chool 

Rank 

University . * . . 

35 

13,098 

374.2 

2 

Teachers College . . 

8 

3,093 

386.6 

1 

Agricultural College . 

7 

1,271 

181.6 

5 

TeohnicAl College . . 

13 

2,026 

155.9 

6 

Commercial College . 

8 

1,890 

236.3 

4 

Medical College . , | 

7 

832 

118.9 

8 

Law College .... 

33 

10,864 

329.2 

3 

Others ■ . . . . 

14 

1,806 

129.0 

7 

Total .... 

125 

34,880 

279.0 



Average Number of Students per Teacher and Officer 
IN Colleges According to Kinds of Colleges 


Table 11q 


Kind of School 

"Wo. 

Teachers 
a^id Officers 

No. 

Students 

No. Students 
per Teacher 
and Officer 

Rank 

University .... 

2,092 

13,098 

6.3 

3 

Teachers College . . 

731 

3,093 

4.2 

6 

Agricultural College . 

300 

1,271 

42 

5 

Technical College 

429 

2,026 

4.7 

4 

Commercial College . 

280 

1,890 

6.7 

2 

Medical College . . 

219 

832 

3.8 

8 

Law College • • j 

1,084 

10,864 

*10.0 

1 

Others 

478 

1,806 

3.8 

7 

Total . . . 

6,613 i 

34,880 

6.2 

— 




10 STAa?ISTlCAL SUMMARIES OP CHIKESE EDUCATION 

Per Student Cost According to Kinds of Colleges 
Table 


Kind of School 

' , 

No. 

Students 

Espenditure 
$ (Mex.) 

Per Student 
Cost 

$ (Mex.) 

Rank 

University . . . 

13,098 

8,633,704 

659.16 

2 

Teachers College 

3,093 

1,542,611 

498.71 

3 

Agricultural College 

1,271 

336,285 

264.68 

G 

Technical College . 

2,026 

802,863 

396.28 ! 

5 

Commercial College . 

1,890 

245,499 

129.89 

7 

Medical College . . 

832 1 

625,588 

751.91 

1 

Law College . . . 

10,864 

1,008,191 

92.80 i 

8 

Others 

1,806 

755,783 

418.48 

4 

Total . . . 

34,880 

13,950,424 

399.95 

1 


Percentage of Female Students to Total Number op 
Students According to Kinds of Colleges 

Table 


Kind of School 

No. Male 
Students 

No. 

Female 

Students 

Total 

'Percentage 
of Female 
Students 

Ranh 

University . . 

12,692 

431 

13,123 

3.28 

3 

Teachers College 
Agricultural Col 

2,809 

284 

3,093 

9.12 

1 

lege .... 

1,271 

— 

1,271 

— 

— 

Technical College 
Commercial Col- 

2,018 

8 

2,026 

0.39 

5 

lege .... 

1,887 

3 

1,890 

0.16 

6 

Medical College . 

815 

17 

832 

2.04 

4 

Law College . . 

10,851 

13 

10,864 

0.12 

7 

Others .... 

1,650 

131 * 

1,781 

7.35 

2 . 

Total . . 

33,993 

887 

34,880 

25.40 j 





STATISTICAL SUMMARIES OF CHINESE EDUCATION 11 

Average Number of Studei^ts per College 


Table IL 


Provinces and 
Special Districts 

No. Schools 

j No. 

1 Students 

j Students 

1 per School 

Bmih 

Peking District . 

37 

1 13,671 

309.5 


Chihli .... 

9 

2,m 

’ 241.0 

7 

Fengtien . . . 

4 

659 

164.8 

16 

Kirin . . . 

1 

102 

102.0 

20 

Heilungkiang . . 

1 

75 

75.0 

22 

Shantung . . . 

5 

787 

157.4 

17 

Honan .... 

3 

426 

142.0 

18 

Shansi 

4 

863 

215.8 

13 

Kiangsu 

15 

4,611 

307.4 

4 

Anhwei .... 

2 

171 

89.5 

21 

Kiangsi .... 

4 

907 

226.8 

10 

Fukien .... 

4 

843 

210.8 

' 14 

Chekiang . 

4 

1,041 

260.3 

6 

Hupeh .... 

8- 

2,577 

322.1 

3 

Hunan .... 

8 

1,799 

224.9 

11 

1 

Shensi .... 

1 

224 

224.0 

12 

Kansu .... 

1 

190 

190.0 

1 

15 

Sinkiang . . . 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Szechwan . . 

G 

1 1,428 

238.0 

8 

Kwangtung . . 

5 

1,716 

343.2 ^ 

2 

Kwangsi 

1 

276 

276.0 

5 

Yunnan . . , 

1 

■ 115 1 

115.0 

19 

Kweichow . 

1 

230 

330.0 

9 

Jehol .... 

— 

— 

— 


Suiyuan . . 

— 

— 

— 


Chahar .... 

— 

— 

— 


Total . . . , 

- • ^ 

125 j 

34,880 

279.4 



IS S^rAm^TICAX. SXJMMAEIES OW CHINESE EDUCATION 


ArmAQM Numbeb bF Students pee Teacher 
and Officer in Colleges 
^ Table II 


Pnmmes <md 


JSO . 

Teachers 


8p«>iai Diarict8 officeral 


Peking District . ' 
ChihU 

Fengtien ... 
Kirin . . . . ! 

Heilungkiiuig • • 
Shantung . . . 

Honan .... 
Shansi .... 
Kiangsu . . . | 

Anhwei .... 
Kiangsi .... 
Fukien . . . . 

Chekiang . . . 

Hupeh . ... . 

Hunan ... 
Shensi .... 
Kansu 
Sinkian 
Szechwan . 
Kwangtung 
Kwangsi . 

yiinnan 
Kweichow . 

Jehol 






STATISTICAL SLMMAKIES OF CHINESE EDUCATION 13 


Pee Student Cost in Colleges 


Table llj^ 


— r 

Pradnces and 
Special Districto 

— 

No, 

^indents 

Expendi- 

ture 

$ (Mex.) j 

Per Studentl 
Cost 

$ (Mtx,) 

Rvnk 

Peking District . 

15,671 

6,832,639 

426.64 

7 

Chihli .... 

2,169 

1,213,681 

559.56 

3 

Pengtien . . 

659 

1,127,743 

1,711.29 

1 

Kirin .... 

102 

14,610 

143.24 

17 

Heilungkiang . . 

75 

16,524 

220.32 

12 

Shantung . . . 

787 

233,689 

296.94 

8 

Honan .... 

426 

190,591 

447.40 

6 

Shansi .... 

863 

147,336 

170.73 

14 

Kiangsu . . . 

4,611 

2,542,573 

551.42 

4 

Anhwei .... 

171 

129,544 

757.57 

2 

Klangsi .... 

907 

57,126 

62.98 

21 

Fukien .... 

843 

218,274 

258.93 

9 

Chekiang . . . 

1,041 

159,335 

153.06 

15 

Hupeh .... 

2,577 

465,619 

j 180.69 

13 

Hunan .... 

1,799 

437,523 

243.20 

j 

10 

Shensi .... 

224 

26,736 

119.36 

19 

Kansu .... 

190 

28,410 

149.53 

16 

Sinkiang . . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Szechwan . . . 

1,428 

323,348 

226.43 

11 

Kwangtung . . 

1,716 

733,860 

427.66 

6 

Kwangsi . . . 

276 

20,648 

74.81 

20 

Yunnan . . . 

115 

16,200 

140.87 

18 

Kweichow . . . 

230 

14,415 

62.67 

22 

Jehol .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Suiyuan . . . 


— 

1 — 

* 

Chahar .... 

i 

i 

! 


Total .... 

I 34,880 • 

: 13,950,424 

j- 399.96 
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Percentage of Female Students to Total 
Number of Students in Colleges 
Table II, „ 


Provinces and 
Special, Districts 

No. Male 
Students 

No. 

Female 

Students 

Total 

Perce?ttaffi 
of Femali 
I Students 

Raiik 

Peking District 

13,018 

653 

13,671 

4.78 

1 

Chihli . , . 

2,146 

23 

2,169 

i 1.06 

4 

Fengtien . . 

659 

— 

659 

1 


Kirin . . . 

102 

— 

102 

j 


Heilungkiang . 

75 

— 

75 

1 

I 

Shantung . . 

787 

— 

787 

1 


Honan . . . 

426 

— 

426 

- 

_ 

Shansi . . . 

863 

— 

863 

I 


Kiangsu . . 

4,521 

90 

4,611 

1.95 

3 

Anhwei . . 

171 

— 

171 



Kiangsi . . 

901 

6 

907 

0.66 

5 

Fukien . . . 

839 

4 

843 

(r.47 

7 

Chekiang , . 

1,041 

— 

1,041 



Hupeh . . . 

2,517 

60 

2,577 

2.33 

1 2 

Hunan . 

1,788 1 

11 

1,799 ! 

0.61 

6 

Shensi . 

224 ‘ 

— 

224 ' 

! 


Kansu . 

190 

— 

190 

j 


Sinkiang . . 

— , 

— 

; 

1 


Szechwan . . 

1,428 ; 

— 

1,428 

‘ 


Kwangtung 

1,716 ! 

— 

1,716 

i 


Kwangsi . . 

276 

— 

276 

j 

' 


Yunnan . . , 

115 

— 

115 1 



Kweichow . . 

230 

— 

230 



Jehol . . . 

— 






Suiyuan . . . 

— i 

. — 




Ciiahar . 

- j 

— 

i 



Total. . 

.34,033 j 

847 

L 

34,889 i 

- I 
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Disteibution of Goveenmbnt and Private Secondary 
School Students 

(Misaiomry Schmls Students not hiduded) 


Table IIIj 


Provinces 

and 

Special 

Diiftricls 

No. 

Normal 

School 

Students 

No. 

Middle 

School 

Students 

No. 

Secondary 

Vocational 

School 

Students 

No. 

Normal 

Institute 

Students 

Total 

Peking 
District . 

812 

5,469 

1,100 

260 

7,641 

Chihli . . 

2,847 

7,480 

782 

1,364 

12,473 

Pengtien . 

2,464 

3,712 

765 

507 

7,448 

Kirin . . 

1,157 

960 

166 

— 

2,283 

Heilung. 
kiang . . 

316 

629 

228 

110 

1,283 

11,066 

Shantung . 

2,286 

6,291 

1,436 

1,053 

Honan . . 

1,607 

3,036 

r,792 

438 

6,873 

Shansi . . 

3,442 

6,910 

1,177 

53 

11,682 

Kiangsu 

4,521 

9,216 

2,809 

413 

16,959 

Anhwei . . 

1,737 

1,938 

1,411 

219 

5,305 

Kiangsi . . 

1,804 

4.165 

1,058 

— 

7,027 

Fukien . . 

1,180 

3,773 

951 

90 

5,994 

Chekiang . 

3,039 

5,131 

1,774 

59 

10,003 

Hupeh . . 

943 

5,524 

970 

— 1 

7,437 

Hunan . . 

2,627 

8,953 

1,853 

413 

13,846 

Shensi . . 

706 

1,829 

426 


2,961 

Kansu . . 

713 

777 

87 

-i.. 

1,577 

Sinkiang , 

85 

— 

— 


85 

Szechwan . 

2,015 

9,581 

401 

177 

12,174 

Kwangtung 

1,401 

9,107 

301 1 

230 

11,039 

Kwangsi . 

641 

3,921 

192 


4,754 

Yunnan . . 

1,385 

2,940 

297 

58 

4,680 

Kweichow . 

265 

1,664 

306 

28 

2,203 

Jehol . c 

121 

178 


76 

375 

Suiyuan 

87 

102 

78 

— 

267 

Oiahar . . 

76 

99 

— 

21 

196 

Total , 

38,277 

103,385 

20,360 

5,5^ 

167,591 



OTAtPISTICAL SITMMAEIES OF CHUTBSE EDUCATIOlff 17 


Average Number of Students per 
Normal School 

Table III., 


Provinces and 
Special Districts 

No, Schools 

No. 

Students 

No, 

Students 
per School 

Bank 

Peking District . 

6 

812 

135.3 

13 

Chihli .... 

28 

2,847 

101.7 

19 

Fengtien . . . 

27 

2,464 

91.3 

21 

Kirin .... 

6 

1,157 

192.8 

5 

Heilungkiang . . 

2 

316 

158.0 

11 

Shantung . . . 

12 

2,286 

190.5 

6 

Honan .... 

13 

1,607 

123.6 

16 

Shansi .... 

14 

3,442 

245.9 

1 

Kiangsu 

24 

4,521 

188.4 

7 

Anhwei .... 

9 

1,737 

193.0 

4 

Kiangsi. . . . 

10 

1,804 

180.4 

8 

Fukien .... 

9 

1,180 

131.1 

15 

Chekiang . . . 

19 

3,039 

159.9 

10 

Hupeh .... 

4 

943 

235.8 

' 2 

Hunan .... 

19 

2,627 

138.3 

12 

Shensi .... 

3 

706 

235.3 

3 

Kansu .... 

12 

713 

59.4 

26 

Sinkiang . 

1 

85 

85.0 

24 

Szechwan . . . 

20 

2,015 

100.8 

20 

Kwangtung . . 

16 

1,401 

87.6 

- 22 

Kwangsi . 

4 

641 

160.3 

9 

Yunnan . . . 

12 

1,385 

115.4 

18 

Kweichow . . . 

2 

265 

132.5 

14 

Jehol .... 

1 

121 

121.0 

17 

Suiyuan . . . 

1 


87.0 

23 

Chahar .... 

1 1 

j 

76 

76.0 

25 

Totad . . 

1 275 i 

38,277 

139.2 
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Average Number op Students per Teacher 
OR Officer in Normal Schools 

Table III.. 


Provinces 

No. ! 

Teachers 
and Officers 

No. 

Students 

No. Students 
per Teacher 
and Officer 

Rank 

Peking District . 

117 

812 

6.9 

20 

Chihli .... 

235 

2,847 

12.1 

5 

Pengtien . 

204 

2,464 

12.1 

4 

Kirin .... 

85 

1,157 

13.6 

1 

Heilungkiang 

36 

316 

8.8 

11 

Shantung . . . 

174 

2,286 

13.1 

2 

Honan .... 

160 

1,607 

10.0 

9 

Shansi .... 

337 

3,442 

10.2 

7 

Kiangsu . . . 

607 

4,521 

7.4 

15 

Anhwei . . 

202 

1,737 

8.6 

12 

Kiangsi . . 

205 

1,804 

8.8 

10 

Fukien 

180 

1,180 

6.6 

22 

Chekiang . . 

429 

3,039 

7.1 

18 

Hupeh .... 

105 

943 

7.0 1 

19 

Hunan .... 

328 

2,627 

8.0 1 

13 

Shensi .... 

70 

706 

10.1 

8 

Kansu .... 

118 

713 

6.0 

26 

Sinkiang . . 

11 

85 

7.7 

14 

Szechwan . 

325 

2,015 

6.2 

24 

Kwangtung . . 

228 

1,401 

6.1 

25 

Kwangsi . . . 

60 

641 

10.7 

6 

Yunnan 

193 

1,385 

7.2 

16 

Kweichow 

42 

265 ! 

6.3 

23 

Jehol .... 

17 

121 i 

i 7.1 

' 17 

Suiyuan . . . 

13 i 

87 : 

6.7 

21 

Chahar . . . 

6 

^ i 

12.7 

3 

Total , , 

4,487 

38,277 [ 

8.5 
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Per Student Cost of Normal Schools 
Table III^ 


Provinces and 

No. 

Special Districts 

Students 

Peking District . 

~812 

Chihli , . . . 

2,847 

Fengtien . . . i 

2,4C4 

Kirin . . . . | 

1,157 

Heilungkiang . 

310 

Shantung . . . i 

2,280 

Honan . . . : 

1,007 

Shansi . . . : 

3,442 

Kiangsu . . . | 

4,521 

Anhwei . . . | 

1,737 

Kiangsi . . . • 

1,804 

Fukien ... 

1,180 

Chekiang . . , 

3,039 

Hupeh . . . 

943 

Hunan 

2,627 

Shensi .... 

700 

Kansu .... 

713 

Sinkiang . 

i 85 

Szechwan . . 

j 2,015 

Kwangtung . 

1,401 

Kwangsi . 

O 1 

641 

Yunnan . . 

1,385 

Kweichow . . ; 

265 

Jehol . . . « 

121 

Suiyuan . . . 

87 

Chahar . . . 

76 

Total . . 

38,277 


Expenditure 
$ (Mex.) 

Per Student 
Cost 

$ (Mex.) 

Rank 

139,778 

r.2.14 

3 

309,024 

108.54 

14 

228,702 

92.82 

18 

168,029 

145.23 

8 

76,459 

241.96 

1 

204,144 

89.30 

21 

190,924 

122 54 

9 

406,443 

1 18.08 

10 

762,297 

108.61 

4 

279,408 

100.86 


205,872 

114.12 

12 

104,769 

88.79 

23 

272,159 

89.50 

20 

105,234 

111.59 

i 13 

219,821 

83.68 

1 24 

71,388 

101.12 

17 

63,379 

88.89 

22 

19,703 

231.80 

2 

1 

235,560 

116.90 

! 11 

111,199 

79.37 

25 

96,602 

150.71 

' 7 

144,960 

104.00 

16 

— 

— 

, 26 

12,806 

105.83 

15 

7,8(K> 

89.00 

j 

19 

11,805 

j 

155.33 

6 

1 4,454,265 

j 116.37 



2$ ^umBnOAL subimabies of ohinbse eoocatiof 


jPBUCBOTAOH. OS I’EMALE StT^DENTS TO ToTAL NoMBBB OF 
, Sttoents in Nobmal Schools 

^ Table III 5 


Provmeeni 

No. 

Male 

StudeMs 

, No. 

Feaicde 

Students 

Total 

Percentage 
of Female 
Students 

Rank 

Peking District 

541 

271 

812 

33.37 

2 

Chihli . . 


2,212 

635 

2,847 

22.30 

8 

Pengtien 


2,051 

413 

2,464 

16.76 

11 

Kirin . . . 


1,006 

151 

1,157 

13.05 

16 

Heilungkiang 


200 

116 

316 

36.71 

1 

Shantung . 


1,921 

365 

2,286 

15.97 

12 

Honan . . 


1,420 

187 

1,607 

11.64 

17 

Shansi . . 


2,629 

813 

3,442 

23.62 

6 

Kiangsu . . 

• 

3,751 

770 

4,521 

17.03 

10 

Anhwei . . 


1,335 

402 

1,737 

23.14 

7 

Kiangd . . 


1,696 

108 

1,804 

5.99 

20 

Fukien . . 


1,003 

177 

1,180 

15.00 

13 

Chekiang . 


2,498 

541 

3,039 

17.80 

9 

Hupeh . . 


807 

136 

943 

14.42 

14 

Hunan . . 


1,856 

771 

2,627 

29.35 

3 

Shensi . . 


656 

50 ! 

706 

7.08 

18 

Kansu . . 


664 

49. 

713 

6.87 

19 

Sinkiang 


85 

~ 1 

85 

— 

— 

Ssrohwan . 

• 

1,517 

498 

2,015 

24.71 

5 

Kwangtung 

• 

1,208 

193 

1,401 

13.78 

: 16 

Kwangsi 

• 

641 

— 

641, 

— 

( — 

Yfinnan . . 

• 

1,346 

40 

1,385 

28.88 

4 

Kweichow . 

• 

227 

38 

265 

14.34 

15 

Jehol . . « 

« 

1 121 

— 

121 

— 

...» 

Sui^an . . 

• 

1 87 


87 

— 

— 

Omhar . , 

• ! 

1 

L 

* 76 

— 


TotMi . 

mL 

I 31,563 

«,7S4 

38,277 

17.67 
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Average Number of Students per 
Normad Institute 
Table 


Provinces and 
Special Districts 

No, Schools 

No, j 

Students \ 

No. Student^ 
ppT School 

Rank 

Peking District . 

5 

260 

52.0 

7 

Chihli .... 

31 

1,364 

44.0 

12 

Fengtien . . . 

13 

507 

39.0 

13 

Kirin .... 

— 

— 

— 


Heilungkiang . . 

3 

110 

36.7 

15 

Shantung . . . 

22 

1,053 

47.9 

9 

Honan .... 

9 

438 

48.7 

8 

Shansi .... 

1 

53 

53.0 

6 

Kiangsu . . 

7 

413 

59.0 

1 

Anhwei .... 

4 

219 

54.8 

5 

Kiangsi .... 

— 

— 



• 

Fukien .... 

2 

90 

45.0 

11 

Chekiang . . . 

2 

59 

29.5 

16 

Hupeh .... 

— 

— 

— 


Hunan .... 

7 

413 

59.0 

2 

Shensi .... 

— 

— 

— 


Kansu .... 

_ 

— 

— 


Sinkiang . . . 

— 

— 

— 


Szechwan . . . 

3 

177 

59.0 

1 

3 

Kwangtung . . 

1 

o 

230 

46.0 

10 

Kwangsi . . . 

— 

— 



Yiinnan . . • 

1 

58 

58.0 

4 

Kweichow . . . 

1 

28 

28.0 

17 

Jehol .... 

2 

76 

38.0 

14 

Suiyuan . . . 

— 

— 



Chahar .... 

1 

21 

21.0 

IS 

Total . • . 

119 

5,569 

46.8 





22 STATISTICAL SUMMAEIES OF CHINESE EDUCATION 


Avebage Number op Students per Teacher 
AND Officer in Normal Institutes 

Table III^ 


Provinces and 
Special Districts 

No, 

Teachers 
and Officers 

No. 

Stiidents 

No. Students 
per Teachers Rank 
and Officers j 

Peking District . 

29 

260 

9.0 

13 

Chihli .... 

129 

1,364 

10.6 

9 

Fengtien . . . 

35 

507 

14.5 

2 

Kirin .... 




j 



Heilungkiang 

4 

no 

27.5 

1 

Shantung . . 

73 

1,053 

14.4 j 

3 

Honan . . . 

36 

438 

12.2 

5 

Shansi 

10 

53 

5 3 ' 

16 

Kiangsu . . . 

64 

413 

6.5 ' 

15 

Anhwei . . . 

20 

219 

11.0 

7 

Kiangsi , . . 

— 

— 

1 



Fukien , . . 

26 

90 

3.5 

17 

Chekiang . . . 

9 

1 59 

6.6 

14 

Hupeh . . 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Hunan ... 

29 

413 

14.2 

4 

Shensi 

— 

— 

- 



Kansu . . . 

— 

— 




Sinkiang . . . 

— 

— 

1 _ 

— 

Szechwan . . 

19 

177 

' 9.3 ' 

12 

Kwangtung . 

22 

230 

10.5 

10 

Kwangsi . . 


' — 

! — 

— 

Yunnan . . . 

5 

1 58 

* 11.6 

6 

Kweichow . . 

3 

28 

9.3 

11 

Jehoi .... 

‘ 7 

76 

10.9 

8 

Suiyuan . 

— 

— 

1 ! 

1 

— 

Chahar . . . 

6 

; 21 

i 3.5 ' 

18 

Total . . 

526 

6,569 

i 10.6 , 
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Per Student Cost of Noejial Institutes 
Tarue III„ 


Provinces and 
Special Districts 

No, 

Students 

Expendi- 

ture 

$ (Mex.) 

Per Siudeyd 
Cost 
(Mex.) 

Bank 

Peking District . 

^260 ~ 

8,362 

32.16 

8 

Chihli .... 

1,364 

52,501 

38.49 

5 

Fengtien . . 

507 

14,914 ^ 

29.42 

9 

Kirin .... 

i 

1 

— 1 

— 

— 

Heilungkiang . . 

110 

4,200 

38.18 

6 

Shantung . . . 

1,053 

28,421 

20.99 

11 

Honan .... 

438 

10,682 

24 39 

12 

Shansi .... 

53 

— 

— 

— 

Kiangsu . . . 

413 

19,838 

48.03 

2 

Anhwei .... 

219 

6,118 

27.94 

10 

Kiangsi .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Fukien .... 

90 

4,692 

52.13 

1 

Chekiang . . . 

59 

897 

15.20 

15 

Hupeh .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Hunan .... 

413 

16,433 

39.79 

4 

Shensi .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kansu .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sinkiang 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Szechwan . 

177 

4,221 

23.85 

13 

Kwangtung . . 

230 

3,800 

1 16.52 

14 

Kwangsi . 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

Yunnan . . 

58 

595 

1 10.20 

17 

Kweichow . . . 

28 

400 

j 14.29 

16 

Jehol .... 

76 

2,720 

35.79 

J 

Suiyuan 

— 

— 

■ 

— 

Chahar .... 

21 

860 

40.95 

3 

Total ... 

5,569 j 

179,654 

32.26 



M m\wmoAh mmumEs of Chinese education 


PEBCENtPAOE^ OF FeMALE SttJDENTS TO ToTAL NuMBEE OF 

Student^ in Nobmal Institutes 
Table III^ 


and 

Special BiMficts 

Kale 

indents 

No, 

Female 

Students 

Total 

Percentage 
of Female 
Students 

Bank 

Peking District 

260 


260 

0.00 

— 

ChihH . . . 

1,107 

257 

1,364 

18.84 

4 

Fengtien . • 

464 

43 

507 

8.48 

5 

Kirin . . . 

— 

_ 


— 



Heilungkiang . 

70 

40 

no 

36.36 

1 

Shantung , . 

1,053 

___ 

1,053 

0.00 


Honan . . . 

438 


438 

0.00 

— 

Shansi . . . 

53 


53 

0.00 

— 

Kiangsu . . 

413 

— 

413 

0.00 

— 

Anhwei . . 

219 

— 

219 

0.00 

— 

Kiangsi . . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Fukien . . . 

62 

28 

90 

31.11 

2 

Chekiang , . 

41 

18 

59 

30,51 

3 

Hupeh , . , 

— 

— 


_ 

— 

Hunan . . . 

413 

— 

413 

0.00 

1 — 

Shensi , . , 

__ 

— 

— 

— ^ 

— 

Kansu ... 

— 

i 

— 

— 

1 

Sinkiang . . 

— 1 

— ^ 

— 

! — 

— 

Szechwan . . 1 

164 

13 

177 

7.34 1 

6 

Kwangtung . 

230 

— 

230 

0.00 

— 

Kwangsi . . 

— 

— 

— 

0.00 

— 

Yunnan . . 

58 

— 

58 

0.00 


Kweichow . . 

28 

— 

28 

0.00 

— 

Jehol . . . 

76 

— 

76 

0.00 

— 

Suiyuan . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Chahar . . . 

21 

— 

21 

0.00 

i — 

! 

Total , . 

5,170 

399 

! 6,569 

7.16 i 

i 
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Average Number of Students per Middle School 


Table IIIjo 


Provinces and 
Special Districts 

^No, Schools 

No. 

Students 

No. 

Students 
i per School 

Bank 

Peking District . 

33 

6,469 

\ 165.7 

12 

Chihli .... 

29 

7,480 

257.9 

3 

Eengtien . . 

24 

3,712 

! 154.7 

16 

Kirin .... 

7 ■ 

960 

137.1 

21 

Heilungkiang , . 

6 

629 

104.8 

22 

Shantung . . . 

24 

6,291 

262.1 

2 

Honan .... 

19 

3,036 

159.8 

14 

Shansi .... 

27 

6,910 

255.9 

4 

Kiangsu . -. . 

37 

9,216 

249.1 

5 

Anhwei .... 

13 

1,938 

' 149.1 

19 

Kiangsi .... 

20 

4,165 

208.3 

8 

Fukien .... 

22 

3,773 

171.5 

11 

Chekiang . . . 

24 

5,131 

213.8 

j ^ 

Hupeh .... 

26 

5,524 

i 212.5 

7 

Hunan .... 

47 

8,953 

' 190.5 

10 

Shensi .... 

9 

1,829 

, 203.2 

9 

Kansu .... 

5 

777 

‘ 155.4 

15 

Sinkiang ... 

— ' 

— 

1 j 

— 

Szechwan . . . j 

59 

9,581 

i 162.4 1 

j 13 

1 

Kwangtung . . 

59 

9,107 

, 154.4 

! 17 

Kwangsi 

26 

3,921 

150.8 

18 

Yunnan 

21 

2,940 

! 140.0 

20 

Kweichow ... 

6 

1 664 

' 277.3 

1 

Jehol . . . . , 

2 

178 

; 89.0 

25 

Suiyuan ... 

1 

102 

' 102.0 

23 

Chahar . . . . j 

1 

99 

99.0 

24 


103,385 189.0 


Total 


547 


26 STATISTICAL SUMMARIES OF CHINESE EDUCATION 

Avebaqe Number of' Students per Teacher 
AND Officer in Middle Schools 



Table 

III, 



Provinces and 
Specud Districts 

^0. 

Teachers 
and Officers 

No, 

Students 

\No, S tudents 
jper Teacher 
' and Officer 

Ranh 



Peking District . 

675^ 

5,469”^ 

8.1 

23 

Chihli .... 

620 

7,480 

12.1 

6 

Fengtien . . . 

238 

3,712 

15.6 

2 

Kirin .... 

98 

960 

9.8 

14 

Heilungkiang . . 

50 

629 

12.6 

5 

Shantung . 

423 

6,291 

14.9 

3 

Honan .... 

300 

3,036 

10.1 

12 

Shansi .... 

465 

6,910 

14.9 

4 

Kiangsu . . . 

1,038 

9,216 

8.9 

19 

Anhwei .... 

235 

1,938 

8.2 

22 

Kiangsi .... 

410 

4,165 

10.2 

11 

Fukien .... 

452 

3,773 

8.3 

21 

Chekiang . . 

575 

: 5,131 

8.9 

20 

Hupeh .... 

458 

5,524 

1 12.1 

i 7 

Hunan .... 

947 

8,953 

1 9.5 i 

15 

Shensi .... 

166 , 

1,829 

11.0 

13 

Kansu .... 

69 

777 ' 

11.3 ’ 

10 

Sinkiang ... 

— 

1 

1 



Szechwan . . , 

1,024 

9,581 ! 

* 9.4 

' 16 

Kwangtung . 

254 

9,107 ! 

35.9 : 

1 

Kwangsi . 

344 

; 3,921 1 

11.4 1 

9 

Yunnan . . 

316 

, 2,940 j 

9.3 

17 

Kweichow . . 

‘ 139 

: 1,664 1 

12.0 

8 

Jehol . . . 

1 27 i 

i 178 

6.6 ! 

25 

Suiyuan . . 

15 

1 102 

6.8 

24 

Chahar . . . 

11 

99 

9.0 

18 

Total . . ^ 

9,349 

103,385 

11.1 
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27 


Per Student Cost of IMiddle Schools 
Table 

- — - - 

A t n t x> ' 


Peking District . 

5,469 

ChihH .... 

7,480 

Fengtien . . 

3J12 

Kirin .... 

960 

Heilungkiang . . 

629 

Shantung . . . 

6,291 

Honan . . . . ■ 

3,036 

Shansi .... 

6,910 

Kiangsu . . . 

9,216 

Anhwei .... 

1,938 

Kiangsi .... 

4,165 

Fukien .... 

3,773 

Chekiang . . . 

5,131 

Hupeh .... 

5,524 

Hunan .... 

8,953 

Shensi .... 

1,829 

Kansu .... 

777 

Sinkiang 

I — 

Szechwan . 

1 9,581 

Kwangtung . . 

i 9,107 

Kwangsi 

i 3,921 

Yunnan . . . 

2,940 

Kweichow . 

1,664 

Jehol .... 

178 

Suiyuan . . . 

102 

CSiahar .... 

99 

Total . . . 

103,385 


1,018,464 1 

186.22 

1 

569,576 

76.15 

9 

221,201 

59.59 

15 

104,921 

109.29 

3 

77,204 

122.74 

2 

227,157 

36.11 

24 

224,362 

73.90 

10 

277,346 

40.14 

23 

735,732 

79.83 

8 

191,530 

98.83 

6 

193,944 

46.57 

20 

240,723 

63.80 

13 

313,865 

61.17 

14 

356,907 

64.61 

12 

374,722 

! 41.85 

22 

100,204 

1 54.79 

17 

52,009 

1 66.94 

11 

416,0(34 

1 43.43 

21 

448,374 

j 40.23 

19 

221,687 

1 56.54 

16 

155,137 

52.77 

18 

40,215 

24.17 

25 

17,574 

1 98.73 

7 

10,600 

103.92 

5 

10,738 

108.46 

4 

6,600,256 

63.84 
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PlSltCBKTA0B OF FFHALB STUDENTS TO ToTAL NuMBEB OF 

Students in Middle Schools 
Table III,« 


Promnce$ and 1 

Special piffMcW j 

^ 1 

No, 

Male 

J^udenis 

No, 

Female 

Students 

„ Total 

Percentage 
of F&male 
Students 

Rank 

Poking District 

4,646 

823 

5,469 

15.05 

1 

Chihli . . . 

7,434 

46 

7,480 

0.61 

13 

Fengtien . . 

3,558 

154 

3,712 

4.15 

6 

Kirin .... 

960 

— 

960 

0.00 

— 

Heilungkiang . 

594 

35 

629 

5.56 

3 

Shantung . . 

6,199 

92 

6,291 

1.46 

10 

Honan . . . 

3,036 


3,036 

0.00 

— 

Shansi . . 

6,910 

— 

6,910 

0.00 

— 

Kiangsu . . . 

8,263 

953 

9,216 

10.34 

2 

Anhwei . . 

1,920 

18 

1,938 

0.93 

12 

Kiangsi . . . 

4,165 

— 

4 165 

0.00 

— 

Fukien , . . 

3,662 

Ill 

3,773 

‘2.94 

8 

Chekiang . . 

5,011 

120 

5,131 

2.34 

9 

Hupeh . . . 

5,338 

186 

5,524 

3.37 

7 

Hunan . . . 

8,867 

86 

8,953 

0.96 

11 

Shensi . . . 

1,829 

— 

1,829 

0.00 

— 

Kansu . . . 

777 ; 

— 

777 

0.00 

— 

Sinkiang . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Szechwan . 

9,581 

— 

9,581 

0.00 

— 

Kwangtung 

8,639 

468 

9,107 

5.14 

5 

"Kwangsi . . 

3,921 

— 

3,921 

0.00 

— 

Yunnan . . . 

2,783 

157 

2,940 

5.34 

4 

Kweichow . . 

1,664 

— 

1,664 

0.00 

— 

JehoL . . . 

178 

— 

178 

0.00 

— 

Suiyuan . 

102 

— 

102 

0.00 

. — 

Chahar , . 

99 

— 

99 

0.00 

— 

Total . . 

100,136 

3,249 ! 

103,385 

3.14 

I 
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Average Number op Students per Secondary 
Vocational School 
Table 


Provinces and 
Special Districts 

No. Schools 

No. j 

Students 

No.StudentJ^ 
per School j 

Bank 

Peking District . 

19 

1,100 

67.9 

22 

Chihli .... 

7 

782 

111.7 

13 

Fengtien . . . 

4 

765 

191.3 

2 

Kirin .... 

3 

166 

55.3 

23 

Heilungkiang . . 

2 

228 

114.0 

12 

Shantung . . . 

14 

1,436 

102.6 

16 

Honan .... 

15 

1,792 

119.5 

11 

Shansi .... 

7 

1,177 

168.1 

3 

Kiangsu . . . 

14 

2,809 

200.6 

1 

Anhwei .... 

9 

1,411 

156.8 

5 

Kiangsi .... 

10 

1,058 

105.8 

14 

Fukien .... 

9 

951 

105.7 

15 

Chekiang . . . 

12 

1,774 

147.8 

8 

Hupeh .... 

G 

970 

161.7 

4 

Hunan .... 

13 

1,853 

142.5 

9 

Shensi .... 

3 

426 

142.0 

10 

Kansu .... 

1 

i 87 

87.0 

18 

Sinkiang . . .. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Szechwan . . . 

5 

401 

80.2 

19 

Kwangtung . . 

4 

301 

75.3 

21 

Kwangsi . . 

2 

192 

90.0 

17 

Yunnan . . . 

2 

297 

148.5 

7 

Kweichow . . . 

2 

306 

153.0 

6 

1 

Jehol .... 

— 

— 

— 

{ — ’ 

IRuiyuan . . . 

1 

78 

78.0 

20 

Ohahar .... 

— 

— 



Total . . . 

164 

20,360 

124.1 
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Aveeaoe Number of Students per Teacher and 
Officer in Secondary Vocational Schools 

Table 111,^ 


Provinces and 
Special Districts 

No. 

Teachers 
mid Officers 

No. 

Students 

No. Students 
per Teacher 
and Officer 

Rank 

Peking District . 

215 

1,100 

5.1 

17 

Chihli .... 

118 

782 

6.6 

9 

Fengtien . . . 

64 

765 

12.0 

1 

ICirin .... 

55 

166 

3.0 

23 

Heilungkiang 

24 

228 

9.5 

4 

Shantung . . . 

218 

1,436 

6.6 

10 

Honan .... 

186 

1,792 

9.6 

3 

Shansi .... 

149 

1,177 

7.9 

5 

Kiangsu . . . 

503 

2,809 

5.6 

14 

Anhwei . . . 

196 

1,411 

7.2 

6 

Kiangsi . . . 

160 

1,058 

6.6 

11 

Fukien . . . 

201 

951 

4.7 

19 

Chekiang . . . 

371 

1,774 

4.8 

18 

Hupeh .... 

162 

970 

6.0 

12 

Hunan .... 

320 

1,853 

5.8 

13 

Shensi .... 

62 

426 

6.9 

8 

Kansu ... 

19 

87 

4.6 

20 

Sinkiang . . . 

— 

— 

~ 


Szechwan . . . 

120 

401 

3.3 

22 

Kwangtung . . 

'^wangsi , . , 

57 

301 

5.3 

16 

35 

192 

5.5 

15 

Yunnan . . . 

77 

297 

3.9 

21 

Kweichow . . 

26 

306 

11.8 

2 

Jehol .... 

— 

— 

— 


Suiyuan . . , 

11 

78 

7.1 

7^ 

Chahar . . . 

— 

— 

— 


Total . . 

3,349 

20,360 

6.1 
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Per Student Cost of Secondary Vocational Schools 


Table IIl^^ 

Provinces and No, Expenditure \ 

Special Districts : Students $ ( Mex.) ^ (MexA 


Peking District . i 

1,100 

Chihli .... I 

782 

Fengtien . . . | 

765 

Kirin . . . . | 

166 

Heilungkiang . . 

228 

Shantung . . 

1,436 

Honan . . . . ; 

1,792 

Shansi . . . . j 

1,177 

Kiangsu ... I 

2,809 

Anhwei . . . • | 

1,411 

K Langs i .... 

1,058 

Fukien .... 

951 

Chekiang . . . 

1,774 

Hupeh .... 

970 

I 

Hunan . . . • 

! 1,8,73 

i ’ 

Shensi .... 

1 426 

Kansu .... 

j 87 

Sinkiang 

1 ““ 

Szechwan . 

i 401 

Kwangiung . . 

i 301 

Kwangsi 

i 192 

Y iinnan 

297 

Kweichow . . 

306 

Jehol . . . • 

— 

Suiyuan . . • 

78 

Chahar . . . • 

— 

Total . . . 

i 20,300 


70,393 j 

63.99 1 

21 

131,106 i 

167.65 i 

9 

83,575 ‘ 

109.25 : 

12 

31,900 ! 

192.17 

5 

22,503 

98.70 

16 

174,003 

121.17 

11 

1 10,985 

05.28 

20 

100,918 

85.74 

17 

579,733 

206.38 

3 

240,858 

174.95 

7 

89,840 

84.92 

IS 

101,798 

107.04 

13 

315,440 

• 177.82 

6 

73,972 

70.20 

1 

19 

384,448 

207.47 

2 

44,500 

104.46 

14 

21,100 

242.53 

1 

09,368 

172.99 

8 

31,077 

103.25 

15 

38,790 

202.03 

4 

42,446 

142.92 

10 

17,800 

! 58.17 

22 

1,440 

. 18.46 

23 

;.790,005 

137.03 

— 



BTAiemmoAiA sit3M[mabxes of Chinese EotJCATioBr 

Peeoeni^aob of Female Sthoents to Total Numbee of 
Sthbbnts w Secondary Vocational Schools 

Table III,, 


Pmvime$ and 
Speciai District* 

No, Male 
i^udenis 

No. 

Female 

Students 

Total 

Percentage 
of Female 
Students 

Ranh 

Peking District 

483 

617 

1,100 

56.09 

1 

Chihli . . . 

782 

— 

782 

— 

— 

Fengtien . . 

765 

— 

765 


— 

Kirin . . , 

166 

— 

166 

— 

— 

Heilungkiang . 

228 

— 

228 

— 

— 

Shantung . . 

1,356 

80 

1,436 

5.57 

6 

Honan . . . 

1,792 

— 

1,792 

— 


Shansi . . . 

1,177 

— 

1,177 

— 



Kiangsu . . 

2,472 

337 

2,809 

12.00 

3 

Anhwei . . 

1,411 

— 

1,411 

— 

— 

Kiangsi . . . 

935 

123 

1,058 

11.63 

4 

Fukien . . . 

951 

— 

951 

— 


Chekiang . . 

. 1,639 

135 

1,774 

7.61 

5 

Hupeh . . , 

810 i 

160 

970 

16.49 

2 

Hunan . . . 

1,853 1 

— 

1,853 

— 

— 

Shensi . . . 

426 i 

— 

426 

— 

— 

Kansu . . . 

87 j 

— 

87 

— 

— 

Sinkiang . . 

; 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Szechwan . . 

401 

— 

401 1 

— 

— 

Kwangtung 

301 

— 1 

301 i 

~ 

— 

iCwangsi . . 

192 

— 

192 

— 

— 

Yunnan , . . 

297 

— 

297 

— 

— 

Kweichow . . 

306 

— 

306 

— 

— 

Jehol ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

Suiyuim . . . 

78 

— 

78 

— 

— 

Chahar . . . 

— 

j 

— 

— 

— 

Total. - 

18,908 

1,452 

20,360 

; 7.13 

i 
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Distribution of Protestant Missionary Middle 
School Students 


Table 111,8 
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STATISTICAL SUMIVIARIES OF CHINESE EDTTCATION 35 

Percentage of Elementary Students to Total 
, Population 

( Amoiig the Special Districts only Peking included ) 

( Government, Private, and Protestant Students combined) 
Table IV ^ 


Province and 
Special 
I^istricts 

Estimated 

Population 

Total Number 
Elementary 
Students 

Percentage of 
Elementary Stu- 
dents to Total 
Population 

Peking District 

4,071,423 

89,958 

2.21 

Chihli . . . 

23,241,250 

561,931 

2.42 

Fengtien . . . 

\ 



Kirin .... 
Heilungkiang . 

\ 19,998,989 

441,594 

2.21 

Shantung . . 

30,955,307 

790,558 

2.55 

Honan . . 

32,547,300 

289,421 

0.89 

Shansi , . . 

10,891,878 

784,935 

7.20 

Kiangsu . . 

33,678,611 

403,770 

1.19 

Anhwei . . . 

20,002,166 

97,340 

0.49 

Kiangsi ... 

24,490,687 

213,709 

0.87 

Fukien ... 

17,067,277 

175,003 

1.03 

Chekiang . . 

22,909,822 

421,024 

1.84 

Hupeh . . . 

28,574,322 

* 216,843 

1 0.76 

Hunan ... 

29,519,272 : 

322,859 

1 1.09 

Shensi 

9,087,288 

209,643 

2.31 

Kansu 

6,083,565 

114,478 

1.88 

Sinkiang 

1,750,000 i 

3,608 

0.21 

Szechwan 

61,444,699 j 

1 592,939 

0.97 

Kwangtung . 

35,195,036 ! 

1 400,292 

1.14 

Kwangsi 

10,872,300 1 

1 185,233 

1.70 

Yunnan . . . 

8,824,479 | 

j 181,611 

2.06 

Kweichow . 

11,470,099 ! 

* 67,157 

0.59 


STACTtp^AL SCrmiABIES OF CHEESE EDUCATION 

Peb Cj^iMTA PoftJXiATasbsN Cost of Elembntaby 
Students Compared 

% 

( Anwng th^ Special Districts only Pekirig included) 
(Missianafy Students and Expenditure not included) 


Table IV, 


Brminces and 
Special Districts 

Population 

Total Erpenditure 
Government and Priiate 
Elementary Student i 
$ (MexJ 

Per 
Qa,piia 
Vost $ 
(Met.) 

Pekmg District . 

4,071,423 

488,767 

.12 

Cbmii .... 

23,241,250 

2,587,114 

.11 

Fengtien . . 'i 


2,059,992s 


Kirin • • • ^ 

19,998,989 

834,5081 3,367,956 

.19 

Heilungkiang . ) 

m 

473,456^ 


Shantung . . . 

30,955,307 

2,243,926 

.07 

Honan .... 

32,547,366 

835,144 

.04 

Shansi .... 

10,891,878 

2,074,698 

,19 

Kiangsu . . . 

33,678,611 

3,261,776 

.10 

Anhwei .... 

20,002,166 

805,711 

.04 

Kiangsi .... 

24,490,687 

1,038,860 

.04 

Fukien .... 

17,067,277 

1,248449 

.07 

Chekiang . . . 

22,909,822 

1,935,275 

.08 

Hupeh .... 

28,574,322 

721,481 

.03 

Hunan .... 

29,619,272 

1,831,930 

.06 

^Shensi .... 

9,087,288 

726,162 

.08 

Kansu .... 

6,083,565 

258,230 

04 

Sinkiang . . . 

1,750,000 

81,492 

! .05 

Szechwan . . . 

61,444,699 

2,035,229 

.03 

Kwangtung . . 1 

35,195,036 

3,052,648 

.09 

Kwangsi . . . 

10,872,300 

928,895 

.08 

Yunnan . , . . 

833^,479 

723,186 

.08 

Kweichow . . . 

11,470,099 

325,884 

.03 
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Distribution of Government and Private 
Elementary School Students 

(Missionary School Students not included) 


Table 


Provinces and 
Sftecial Districts 

No, Lower 
Primary 
School 
Students 

No. Higher 
Primary 
School 
Students 

No. Elemen- 
tary Voca- 
tional School 
Students 

Total 

Peking Dis- 





trict . . . 

79,220 

5,568 

232 

85,020 

Chihli . . . 

519,679 

34,824 

624 

555,127 

Fengtien . . 

293,151 

27,380 

541 

321,272 

Kirin . 

55,419 

6,562 

_ 

61,981 

Heilungkiang 

46,190 

4,797 

476 

51,463 

Shantung . . 

728,047 

38,439 

4,207 

770,693 

Honan . . . 

257,139 

22,548 

2,902 

282,589 

Shansi . 

738,194 

40,529 

2,239 

780,962 

Kiangsu . 

343,143 

40,956 

3,106 

387,205 

Anhwei 

73,447 

18,170 

389 

92,006 

Kiangsi 

185,855 

22,765 

293 

208,913 

Filkien . . . 

119,048 

25,796 

639 

145,483 

Chekiang . 

1 373,926 

36,366 ! 

1,114 1 

411,406 

Hupeh . 

190,162 

15,788 1 

659 

206,609 

Hunan . . 

279,729 ! 

34,087 

1,017 

314,833 

Shensi . . . 

188,959 ■ 

17,815 

646 

207,420 

Kansu . 

101,810 ! 

1 12,099 

83 

113,992 

Sinkiang . 

3,066 i 

1 468 

— 

3,534 

Szechwan . 

524,925 j 

i 50,115 

110 

575,150 

Kwangtung . 

311,944 ! 

1 64,473 

308 

376,725 

Kwangsi . 

159,054 

24,683 

'* — 

183,737 

Yiii^an . . 

155,260 

23,569 

776 

179,605 

Kweichow 

53,357 

11,896 

106 

65,359 

Jehol , . . 

15,421 

1,501 i 


16,922 

Suiyuan . . 

7,943 

435 i 

— 

8,378 

Chahar 

10,287 

850 

1 — 

11,137 

Total . 

5,814,375 j 

682,479 ^ 

20,467 

6,417,321 


M sntAT$STqCAL StJMMARIES OF CHINESE EDUCATION 

^ Average Number oF Students per Lower 
Primary School 
Table IV^ 


Pfovincea and 
Special districts 

Peking District 
Chihli . . . 
Fengtien . . 

Kirin • . . 
Heilungkiang . 
Shantung . . 

Honan , . , 

Shansi . . . 

Kiangsu . . 

Anhwei . . . 
Kiangsi . . . 

Fukien . . . 

Chekiang . . 

Hupeh . . . 


-jiVo. SchoolS‘^ 

2,639 ! 
17,234 : 
7,292 
1 1,146 

1,368 
22,492 
8,489 
20,428 
.6,715 
2,156 
5,649 
2,297 
8,853 
7,223 


No. 

Students 

79,220 

519,679 

293,151 

55,419 

46,190 

728.047 
257,139 
738,194 
343,143 

73,447 

185,855 

119.048 
373,926 
190,162 


No, 

Students 
per School 

30.0 I 

30.2 ; 

40.2 

48.4 

33.8 

32.4 

30.3 

36.1 

51.1 

34.1 

36.8 

51.8 

42.2 

26.3 


Shensi .... 

6,707 

188,959 

28.2 

26 

Kansu ... 

2,192 

101,810 

46.4 

5 

Sinkiang . . . 

84 

3,066 

36.5 

10 

Szechwan . . . 

16,476 

524,925 

gi.9 

18 

Kwangtung . . 

7,255 

311,944 

43.0 

6 

Kwangsi . . . 

4,577 

159,054 

34.8 

13 

Yunnan . . . 

4,740 

155,260 

32.8 

16 

Kweichow . . . 

1,515 

53,357 

35.2 

12 

Jehol .... 

628 

15,421 

24.6 

25 

Suiyuan . . . 

297 

7,943 

26.7 

24 

Chahar .... 

185 

10,287 

55.6 

1 

Total . . 

167,076 

5,814,375 

34.8 
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Aveeage Number of Students per Teacher and 
Officer in Lower Primary Schools 

Table IV- 


Provinces and ♦ 
Special Districts 

No. 

Teachers 
and Officers 

No. 

Students 

No. Students 
per Teacher 
and Officer 

Rank 

Peking District . 

3,107 

79,220 

25.5 

13 

Chihli .... 

18,412 

519,679 

28.2 

8 

Fengtien . , . 

8,615 

293,151 

34.0 

4 

Kirin . . . o 

1,509 

55,419 

36.7 

3 

Heilungkiang 

1,568 

46,190 

29.5 

6 

Shantung . . 

24,955 

728,047 

29.2 

7 

Honan 

9,902 

257,139 

26.0 

12 

Shansi 

23,923 

738,194 

30.8 

5 

Kiangsu . , . 

14,077 

343 143 

24.4 

15 

Anhwei 

4,056 

73,447 

18.1 

25 

Kiangsi . . 

8,132 

185,855 

22.8 

19 

Fukien . . . 

6,637 

119,048 

17.9 

26 

Chekiang . . , 

16,385 

373,926 

22.8 

18 

Hupeh 

8,515 

190,162 

22.3 

22 

Hunan 

12,837 

279,729 ^ 

! 21.8 

23 

Shensi . . . 

8,188 

188,959 

23.1 

17 

Kansu 

2,424 

101,810 

42.0 

2 

Sinkiang . 

115 

3,066 

26.7 

10 

Szechwan . . 

1 19,845 

524,961 

26.4 

11 

Kwangtung . 

13,684 

311,944 

22.8 

20 

Kwangsi . 

6,644 

159,054 

23.9 

16 

Yunnan . 

5,602 

155,260 

27.7 

0 

Kweichow 

2,937 

53 357 

18.2 

1 24 

Jehol .... 

686 

15,421 

. 22.5 1 

j 21 

Suiyuan , . . 

324 i 

j 

7,943 

24,5 

14 

Chahar . . . 

200 ; 

10,287 

51.4 

1 

Total . , 

223,279 I 

5,814,3k.) 

26.0 

L.- 
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Pek SfEi5^EisrT Cost or Loweb Primary ScirooiiS 


Table IV« 


Promts 
Speciai Bistrida 

No, 

Students 

Expendi- 

ture 

$ (Mex,) 

Per Student 
* Cost 
$ (Mex.) 

Rank 

Feking District . 

79,220 

414,877 

5.24 

10 

ChihK .... 

519,679 

1,784,259 

3.43 

18 

Fengtien . . . 

293,151 

1,619,838 

5.53 

8 

JCirin .... 

55,419 

630,682 

11.38 

2 

Heilungkiang . 

46,190 

332 ,025 

6.97 

4 

Shantung . . . 

728,047 

1,724,604 

2.37 

21 

Honan .... 

257,139 

509,628 

1.98 

26 

Shansi .... 

738,194 

1,689,644 

2.15 

24 

Kiangsu . . . 

343,143 

2,196,469 

6.40 

5 

Anhwei .... 

73,447 

433,468 

5.90 

7 

Kiangsi .... 

185,855 

638,831 

3.44 

17 

Fukien .... 

119,048 

748,408 

6.29 

6 

Chekiang . , . 

373,926 

1,339,799 

3.58 

16 

Hu|)eh .... 

190,162 

447,408 

2.35 

20 

HuHan .... 

279,729 

1,318,575 

4.71 

11 

Shensi .... 

188,959 

419,731 

2.22 

23 

Kansu .... 

101,810 

148,980 

1.46 

25 

Sinkiang . . . 

3,066 

64,829 

21.14* 

1 

Szechwan . . . 

524,925 

1,220,100 

2.32 

22 

Kwangtung . . 

311,944 

1,743,509 

5.59 

9 

Kwangsi . . . i 

159,054 

569,818 

3.58 

15 

Yunnan . . . 

155,260 

482,443 

3.11 

19 

Kweichow . . . 

53,357 

198,770 

3.73 

14 

Jehol .... 

15v421 

110,392 

7.16 

3 

Suiyuan ... 

7,943 

38,096 

4.80 

12 

Chahar .... 

104J87 

44,679 j 

4.34 

13 

Total . . . 

; 5,814,376 

20,759,762 j 

! 3.57 
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Percentage of Female Students to Total Number op 
Students in Lower Primary Schools 

• Table IV, 


Promnces *and 
Special Districts 

No. 

Male 

^tadetiis 

No. 

Female 

Students 

Total 

Percentage 
of Female 
indents 

j Rank 

Peking District 

75048 

4,172 

79,220 

~5.27 

1 11 

Chihli . . . 

497,414 

22,265 

519,679 

4.28 

14 

Fengtien . . 

275,703 

17,448 

293,151 

5.95 

9 

Kirin .... 

51,262 

4,157 

55,419 

7.50 

5 

Heilungkiang . 

42,029 

4,161 

46,190 

9.01 

3 

Shantung , . 

712,250 

15,797 

728,047 

2.17 

23 

Honan 

250,617 

6,522 

257,139 

2.54 

22 

Shansi 

608,305 

129,889 

738,194 

17.60 

1 

Kiangsu . . 

307,124 

36,019 

343,143 

10.50 

2 

Anhwei . . . 

69,056 

4,391 

73,447 

5.98 

8 

Kiangsi . . 

180,260 

5,595 

185,855 

3.01 

20 

Fukien . . . 

115,335 

3,713 

119,048 

3.12 

19 

Chekiang . . 

354,145 

19,781 

373,926 

6 09 

7 

Hupeh . . 

183,542 

6,620 

190,162 

3.48 

”18 

Hunan . . . 

256,924 

22,805 

279,729 

8.15 

f:’ 

Shensi . . 

185,415 

3,544 

188,959 

1.87 

24 

Kansu . . . 

99,978 

1,832 

101,810 

1.79 

26 

Sinkiang 

2,980! 

86 

3,066 

2.78 

21 

Szechwan . . 

495,716! 

29,209 

524,925 

5.56 

10 

Kwangtung 

300,101' 

11,843 

311,944 

3.79 

16 

Kwangsi 

152,325, 

6,729 

159,054 

4.23 

1 

15 

Yunnan . . . 

147,494 

j 7,766 

155,260 

5.00 

13 

Kweichow . . 

50,629 

! 2,728 

53,357 

5.11 

12 

Jehol .... 

14,448 

^ 973 

15,421 

6.31 1 

6 

Suiyuan . . . 

7,799 

144 

7,943 

1.81 i 

i 

25 

Chahar . . . 

9,916 

371 

10,287 

361 

i 

17 

TOTAli , . 

0,445,815 

1 368,560 

5,814,375' 

6.34 
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AvEBAaE Number of Students per Higher 
Primary School 


Table IVa 


Provinces and 
Special Districts 

No, Schools 

No. 

StitderOa 

No,Stvderd8 
per School 

Ranh 

Peking District 


155 

5,568 

35.9 

25 

Chihli . . . 


531 

34,824 

65.6 

6 

Fengtien . . 


400 

27,380 

68.5 

4 

Kirin . . . 


108 

6,562 

60.8 

11 

Heilungkiang . 


78 

4,797 

61.5 

10 

Shantung . . 


675 

38,439 

56.9 

12 

Honan . . . 


365 

22,548 

61.8 

9 

Shansi . . . 


450 

40,529 

90.1 

1 

Kiangsu . . 


550 

40,956 

74.5 

3 

Anhwei . . . 


359 

18,170 

50.6 

16 

Kiangsi . . . 

• 

455 

22,765 

50.0 

17 

Fukien . . . 


706 

25,796 

36.5 

24 

Chekiang . . 


741 

36,366 

49.1 

18 

Hupeh , , . 


^ 234 

15,788 1 

67.5 

5 

Hiinan . . . 


i 532 

34,087 

64.1 

S 

Shensi . . . 


221 

17,815 

80.6 

2 

Kansu . . . 


215 

12,099 

56.3 

13 

Sinkiang *. 


18 

468 

26.0 

26 

Szechwan . . 


952 

I 50,115 

52.6 

15 

Kwangtung . 


1,349 

64,473 

47.8 

20 

Kwangsi . . 


466 

24,683 

53.0 

14 

Yiinnan . . 


! 367 

23,569 

64.2 

7 

Kweichow . . 


i 246 

11,896 

48.4 

19 

Jehol ♦ . . 


34 

1,501 

44.1 

' 22 

Suiyuan . . 


10 

435 

43.5 

, 23 

Chahar . . . 


19 

850 

44.7 

21 

Total . . 


1^36 

582,479 I 

56.9 
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Average Nembbe oe Students ter Teacher and 
Officer in Higher Primary Schools 

Table IVo 


Provinces and 
Special Districts 

Teachers 
and Officejrs 

P— 

No, 

StndeJits 

N o,Stwdenis 
\per Teacher 
and Officer 

Rank 

Peking District . 

145 

5,568 

38.4 

1 

Chihli .... 

1,517 

34,824 

23.0 

3 

Fengtien . . 

i,163 

27,380 

23.5 

*> 

Kirill .... 

305 

6,562 

21.5 

6 

Heilungkiang . 

260 

4,797 

18.5 

10 

Shantung . . . 

2,007 

38,439 

19.2 

8 

Honan ... 

1,201 

22,548 

18.8 

9 

Shansi .... 

2,011 

40,529 

20.2 

7 

Kiangsu . . . 

3,263 

40,956 

12.6 

22 

Anhwei .... 

1,405 

18,170 

12.9 

21 

Kiangsi .... 

1,685 

22,765 

13.5 

19 

Fukien .... 

3,064 

25,796 

8.4 

26 

Chekiang . . . 

3,669 

36,366 

9.9 

! 25 

1 

Hupeh .... 

1,027 

15,788 

15.4 

1 16 

Hunan .... 

2,324 

34,087 

14.7 

j 17 

Shensi .... 

827 

17,815 

21.5 

1 

Kansu .... 

723 

12,099 

16.7 

1 13 

Sinkiang 

28 

468 

16.7 

12 

Szechwan . 

4,065 

50,115 

12.3 

24 

Kwangtung . . 

4,633 

64,473 1 

13.9 

18 

Kwangsi 

1,532 

24,683 

10.1 1 

1 14 

Y iinnan . . . 

1,076 

23,569 

21.9 

1 4 

Kweichow . 

949 

11,896 

12,5 

23 

Jehol .... 

95 

1,501 

. 15.8 

15 

Suiyuan . . . 

24 

435 

18.1 

a 

Chahar , . . . | 

63 

850 

13.5 

20 

Total . . • ; 

39,061 

582,479 

14.9 


44 8TATIS^CAl4 StTMMAKIES OF CHINESE EDUCATION 

Per Sotdent Cost of Higher Primary Schools 


Table IVjo 


Provinces ai«4 
Special Districts 

No. 

Studerds 

Annval 

Expenditure 

$(Mex.) 

Per Student 
Cost 

$ (Mex.) 

Panic 

Peking District . 

,5,568 

73,890 

13.27 

22 

Chihli .... 

34,824 

802,855 

23.05 

8 

Fengtien . . . 

27,380 

440,154 

16.08 

17 

Kirin .... 

6,562 

203,826 

31.06 

4 

Heilungkiang . 

4,797 

151,431 

31.57 

3 

Shantung . . . 

38,439 

519,322 

13.51 

21 

Honan . . . 

22,548 

325,516 

14.44 

20 

Shansi . . . 

40,529 

485,154 

11.97 

23 

Kiangsu . . . 

40,965 

1.06.5,307 

26.00 

6 

Anhwei 

18,170 

372,243 

20.49 

9 

Kiangsi . . . 

22,765 

400,029 

17.57 

12 

Fukien . . . 

25,796 

499,741 

19.37 

11 

Chekiang . . . 

36,366 

^ 1 

595,476 

16.37 


Hupeh , . . 

15,788 

274,073 

17.36 

13 

Hunan . . . 

34,087 

513,355 

15.06 

18 

Shensi .... 

17,815 

306,431 

17.20 

14 

Kansu .... 

12,099 

109,250 

9.03 

26 

Sinkiang . . 

468 

16,663 

35.60 

1 

Szechwan . . 

50,115 

815,129 

16.27 

16 

sjKwangtung . . 

64,473 

1,309,139 

20.30 

10 

Kwangsi . . . 

24,683 

359,077 

14.55 

19 

Yunnan . . . 

23,569 

240,743 

10.21 

25 

Kweichow . , 

1L896 

127,114 

10.69 

24 

Jehol . . . . 1 

1,501 

49,395 

32.91 

2 

Suiyuan . . . 

435 

10,760 

24.74 

7 

Chahar ... 

850 

23,658 

27.83 

5 

Total . . 

^ 582,479 

10,089,731 

17.32 
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Percentage of Female Students to Total Nubiber of 
Students in Higher Primary Schools 

Table IV„ 


Provinces and 
Special Districts 

iVb. McLl.e 
Students 

No, 

Femode 

Students 

1 Totu' 

Percentage 
of Female 
1 StwferUs 

Pank 

i 

Peking District 

4.801 

767 

5,568 

13.78 

■' 2 

Chihli . . . 

33,486 

1,338 

34,824 

3.84 

18 

Pengtien . . 

25,140 

2,240 

27,380 

8.18 

8 

Kirin 

5,919 

643 

6,562 

9.80 

4 

Heilungkiang . 

4,028 

769 

4,797 

16.03 

1 

Shantung . 

36,632 

1,807 

38,439 

4.70 

13 

Honan . . . 

21,512 

1,036 

22,548 

4.59 

15 

Shansi . . . 

37,737 

2,792 

40,529 

6.89 

10 

Kiangsu 

35,373 

5,583 

40,956 

13.63 

3 

Anhwei . . 

17,442 

728 

18,170 

4.01 

16 

Kiangsi . . . 

22,345 

420 

22,765 

1.84 

22 

Fukien . . 

25,077 

719 

25,796 

2.79 

21 

Chekiang 

33,519 

2,847 

36,366 

7.83 

9 

Hupeh . . . 

14,417 

1,371 

15,788 

8,68 

6 

Hunan . . 

32,518 

1,569 

34,087 

4.60 

14 

Shensi . . 

16,346 

1,469 

17,815 

8.25 1 

7 

Kansu . 

12,011 

88 

12,099 

0.73 ! 

24 

Sinkiang . . 

468 

— 

468 

0.00 

— 

Szechwan . . 

45,431 

4,684 

50,115 

9.35 

5 

Kwangtung 

62,220 

2,253 

64,473 

3.49 ! 

20 

Kwangsi . . 

1 23,811 

872 

24,683 

3.53 i 

19 

Yunnan . . . 

22,654 

915 

23,569 

3.88 1 

17 

Kweichow . . 

11,765 

131 

11,896 

1.10 i 

23 

Jehol . . . 

1,402 

99 

1,501 

6.60 ! 

11 

Suiyuan . , . 

435 

— 

435 

0.00 1 

— 

Chahar . . . 

808 

42 

850 

4.94 1 

12 

Total . . 

547,297 

35,182 

582,479 1 

6.04 1 
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Averace Number of Students fer Elementary 
Vocational School 


Table 


Provmoes md 
Special Districts 

1 

No. Schools 

No. 

Students 

No. Students 
per School 

Bank 

Peking District . 

8 

232 

29.0 

18 

ChiMi .... 

11 

624 

56.7 

5 

Eengtien . . . 

11 

541 

49.2 

10 

Kirin .... 

— 

— 

— 


HeilungJiiang . 

10 

476 

47.6 

12 

Shantung . . 

85 

4,207 

49.5 

9 

Honan . . . 

62 

2,902 

46.8 

13 

Shansi . , . 

49 

2,239 

45.7 

15 

Kiangsu . . . 

41 

3,106 

75.8 

3 

Anhwei . . 

7 

389 

55.6 

6 

Kiangsi . . . 

5 

293 

58.6 

4 

Fukien . . . 

6 

639 

106.5 

1 

Chekiang . , . 

24 

1,114 

46,4 

14 

Hupeh . . . 

32 

659 

20.6 

20 

Hunan , . . 

21 

1,017 

48.4 

11 

Shensi . . . 

21 

646 

30.8 

17 

I^Rnsu . . . 

1 

83 

83.0 

2 

Sinkiang . . . 

— 

— 

— 


Szechwan . . 

3 

110 

36.7 

16 

Kwangtung . . 

6 

308 

51.3 

8 

Kwangsi . . , 

— 

— 

— 


Yunnan ... 

34 

776 

22.8 

19 

Kweichow . 

2 

106 

53.00 ' 

7 

Jehol .... 

— 

— 

— 


Suiyuan . . . 

— 

— 

— 


Chahar . . 

— 

— 

— 


Total . . 

439 

20,467 

46.6 

1 

1 

! 
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Average Number of Students per Teacher and Ofi k i:r 
IN Elementarv Vocational Schools 
Table IV,,, 


Provhices mid 
S'pecial Districts 

No. 

Teachers 
mid Officers 

No. 

Students 

^^o.Students 
\per Tern her 
and Officer 

Ranh 

Peking District . 

27 

232 

8.6 

8 

ChihU .... 

85 

624 

7.3 

11 

Fengtien . . . 

40 

511 

13.5 

2 

Kirin .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Heilungkiang . 

35 

476 

13.6 

1 

Shantung . 

400 

4,207 

10.5 

4 

Honan .... 

297 

2,902 

9.8 

6 

Shansi .... 

221 

2,239 

lO.I 

5 

Kiangsu . . . 

404 

3,106 

7.7 

10 

Anhwei . . . ^ 

45 

389 

8.6 

7 

Kiangsi .... 

49 

293 

6.0 

17 

Fukien , . . ^ 

103 

639 

6.2 

14 

Chekiang . 

238 

1,114 

8.1 

9 

Hupeh .... 

108 

659 

6.1 

16 

Hunan .... 

208 

1,017 

4.9 

19 

Shensi .... 

90 

646 

7.2 

12 

Kansu ... 

7 

83 

11.9 

3 

Sinkiang 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Szechwan . 

31 

110 

3.5 

20 

Kw^angtung . . 

43 

308 

7.2 

13 

Kwangsi . . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Yunnan . . 

126 

776 

6.2 

15 

Kweichow . . 

21 

iOG 

5.0 

18 

Jehol .... 

— 

— 

• — 

' ■ — 

Suiyuan . . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Chahar .... 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

Total . . . 

2,478 

20,467 

8.3 




4S STAllSTIOAL STJMMABEBS OF CHIKBSE BDtJOATIOK 

Peb Student Cost of Elementary Vocational Schools 


Table IV^^ 


Provinces mnd 
Special Ihstricts 

No, 

Students 

Expenditure 
$ (Mex.) 

Per Stu- 
dent Cost 
$ (Mex ) 

Rank 

Peking District . 

232 

8,304 

35.79 

9 

ChihU .... 

624 

24,650 

39.50 

4 

Fengtien . . . 

541 

17,233 

31.85 

11 

Kirin .... 

— 

— 

— 


Heilungkiang . . 

476 

17,688 

37.16 

8 

Shantung . . . 

4,207 

117,825 

28.01 

13 

Honan .... 

2,902 

58,429 

20.13 

17 

Shansi . . . ^ 

2,239 

23,770 

10.62 

20 

Kiangsu . . . 

3,106 

143,931 

46.34 

3 

Anhwei .... 

389 

7,084 

18.21 

18 

Kiangsi .... 

293 

13,590 

46.38 

2 

Fukien .... 

639 

14,817 

23.f9 

16 

Chekiang . . . 

1,114 

42,556 

38.20 

5 

Hupeh .... 

659 

25,010 

37.95 

6 

Hunan .... 

1,017 

37,917 

37.28 

7 

Shensi .... 

646 

18,610 

28.81 

12 

Kansu .... 

83 

2,083 

25.10 

15 

Sinkiang . . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Szechwan . . 

110 

5,281 

48.01 

1 

Kwangtung . . 

308 

8,062 

26.18 

14 

Kwangsi . . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ytonan . . . 

776 

10,097 

13.01 

19 

Kweichow . . . 

106 

3,533 

33.23 

10 

Jehol .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Suiyuan . . . 

— 

— 

— 

! 

Chahar . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total . . ^ 

20,467 

600,470 

29.34 
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Percentage of Female Students to Total Number or 
Students in Elementary Vocational Schools 


Table IV, „ 


Provinces and 
Special Districis 

No, 

Male 

Students 

No, 

Female 

Students 

itutl. 

Percentage 
of Fema le 
Students 

Paiik 

Peking District 

232 

— 

232 

— 

— 

Chihli . . . 

624 

— 

624 

— 

— 

Pengtien . . 

515 

26 

541 

4.81 

7 

Kirin 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Heilungkiang . 

476 


476 

• 

— 

Shantung . . 

4,149 

58 

4,207 

1.38 

9 

Honan . 

2,902 

— 

2,902 

— 

— 

Shansi . . . 

2,239 

— 

2,239 

— 

— 

Kiangsu . . 

2,415 

691 

3,106 

22.25 

4 

Anhwei . . 

389 

— 

389 

_ 

— 

Kiangsi . . . 

189 

104 

293 

35.49 

2 

Fukien . ' . . 

349 

290 

639 

45.38 

1 

Chekiang . . 

1,022 

92 

1,114 

8.26 

6 

Hupeh . . , 

539 1 

120 

659 

18.21 

5 

Hunan . . 

667 1 

350 

1,017 

34.41 

3 

Shensi . 

620 

26 

646 

4.02 

0 

Kansu . 

83 1 

— 

83 

— 



Sinkiang . . 

] 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Szechwan . . 

no 

— 

no 

— 

— 

Kwangtung 

308 

— 

308 

— 

— 

Kwangsi . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Yunnan , . 

776 

— 

776 

— 

— 

Kweichow . . 

106 

— 

106 

— 

— 

Jehol . . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Suiyuan . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Chahar . . 

1 

— 


— 

— 

Total . 

18,710 

1,757 

20,467 

8.58 




ilTATISTICAI. SUlVIMARIEa OF CHINESE EDUCATION 

DiSTBiBUTfoN OF Pjrotestant Missionaky Hioher 
Primary Students 


Table IV^,; 


Praoinces 
and Special 
District 

An. Male 
Students 

No. Fenvall 
Stfxdents 

Total 

Percentage 
of Female 
Students 

Peking 

District 

2,480 

708 

3,188 

22.20 

Chihli . . 

585 

308 

893 

34.49 

Fengtien . i ' 
Kirin . JJ 
Heilung- / 
kiang . J ! 

1,872 

910 

2,782 

32.71 

Shantung . 

757 

225 

982 

22.91 

Honan 

382 

123 

505 

24.75 

Shansi 

3,586 

1,429 

5,015 

28.49 

Kiangsu . 

768 

248 

1,016 

24.41 

Anhwei . 

773 

209 

982 

21.22 

Kiangsi . 

3,284 

1,328 

4,612 

28.79 

Fukien 

1,147 

599. 

1,746 

34,31 

Chekiang. | 

1,338 

847 j 

2,185 

38.76 

Hupeh. . 

1,331 

263 

1,594 

16.49 

Hunan 

227 1 

47 

274 

17.15 

Shensi . . 

36 

27 

63 

42.85 

Kansu 

1,306 

529 

1,835 

28.80 

^Sinkiang . 

3,086 

1,424 

4,510 

31.57 

Szechwan . 

129 

105 

234 

44.87 

Kwangtung 

179 

45 

224 

20.09 

Kwangsi . 

187 

2 

189 

1.06 

Yunnan . 

37 

33 

70 

47.14 

Kweichow 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total . 

23,490 

! 

9,409 

1 32,899 

I * 

28.60 
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Distribution of Protestant Missionary Lower 
Primary Students 
Table 


Provinces and 
Territories 

iV'o. Male 
Students 

No, Female 
Students 

Total 

I'lf 

Chihli 1 

Peking District . i 
Fengtien . . ) 

5,418 

3,136 

8,554 

36.66 

Kirin . . . . l 

Heilungkiang . ) 

3,584 

2,601 

6,185 


Shantung . . 

13,196 

3,887 

17,083 

22.75 

Honan 

4,096 

1,754 

5,850 

29.98 

Shansi . . . 

2,779 

689 

3,468 

19.86 

Kiangsu . 

7,483 

4,067 


35.21 

Anhwei 

2,998 

1,320 

4,318 

1^^ 

Kiangsi 

2,435 

1,379 

3,814 


Fukien . . . 

17,526 

8,042 

25,568 

31.45 

Chekiang . . . 

5,579 

2,293 

7,872 

29.13 

Hupeh , . . 

5,085 

2,964 

8,049 

36.82 

Hunan 

4,325 

2,107 

6,432 


Shensi .... 

1,536 

413 

1,949 

27.19 

Kansu .... 

330 

93 

423 


Sinkiang . . . 

56 

18 

74 

24.32 

Szechwan . . 

9,531 

6,423 

15,954 


Kwangtung . . 

12,872 

6,185 


32.45 

Kwangsi . . , 

818 

444 

1,262 

35.18 

Yunnan . . . 

1,640 

142 

1,782 

7.97 

Kweichow 

1,516 

93 

1,609 

5.78 

Mongolia . . . 

429 

300 

729 

41.15 

Tibet . . . 

0 

0 



Total . . 

103,232 

48,350 

151,582 

31.90 
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Distribution of Students in Roman 
Catholic Schools 

Table 

(1919-1920) 


Pramnces and Special Districts 

Peking District ) 

Chihli ) . . > 

Fengtien 
Kirin 

Heilungkiang 
Shantung 
Honan . . 

Shansi . , 

Kiangsu . » 

Anhwei . . 

Kiangsi . » 

Fukien . . 

Chekiang 
Hupeh • „ 

Hunan . . 

Shensi . o 
Kansu . » 

Sinkiang . o 
Szechwan , 

Kwangtung . 

Kwangsi . ♦ 

Yunnan . . 

Kweichow , 

Mongolia . . 

Tibet . . . 


No. Students 
. 39,356 


2,527 

1,895 

5,198 

7,949 

25,301 

7,279 

4,205 

4855 

5,541 

9,052 

2,193 

26 

489 

457 

7,969 

2,068 

22 - 

39 

168 

10,272 

99 


Total 


136,960 
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DiSTEiBimoii OP Studenos in Y. M. C. A. Schools 
Table V2 


(1921-1922) 


Provinces and Special Districts 

No. Students 

Peking District ) 

Chihli ) 


. , 3,762 

Pengtien 

Kirin v 


. . 660 

Heilungkiang ) 
Shantung . . 


. . 692 

Honan . . . 


. . 627 

Shansi . . . 


. . 541 

Kiangsu . . 

• ••••••••, 

. . 2,241 

Anhwei . . 


. . 158 

Kiangsi . . 


. . 482 

Fukien . , . 


. . 1,554 

Chekiang . , 


. . 1,047 

Hupeh , . . 

• • • ♦ . . . . 

. . 907 

Hunan . . . 


. . 3,525 

Shensi . . . 


171 

Kansu . 



Sinkiang „ . 

• •••••••*« 

- 

Szechwan « . 


. . 1,480 

Kwangtung 


. . 1,828 

Kwangsi . . 

***•*•«>••• 

. =, - 

Yunnan . . . 


257 

Kweichow . , 




Mongolia , , 


^ 

Tibet . , . 


— 

Total * / . 


. . 20,292 
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